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INTRO  D  UCTION. 

\TOPIA — probably  written  the  fecond  book 
at  Antwerp  about  November  1515  ;  and 
the  firfl  in  London  in  the  early  part  of  15 16 
— was  firfl  publifhed  abroad.  It  was  printed 
by  Theodore  Martin  at  Louvain,  under  the 
editorfhip  of  Erafmus,  ^gidius,  Paludanus  and  other  of 
More's  friends  in  Flanders,  towards  the  end  of  1516. 

More  then  revifed  it,  and,  through  Erafmus,  it  was 
fent  to  John  Frobenius  at  Bafle  to  print.  This  more 
fumptuous  and,  as  regards  authorfhip,  fecond  edition — 
probably  containing  the  flandard  text — bears  the  date 
of  November  1518.  In  the  meantime  however,  a  friend 
of  Erafmus,  the  EngHfhman  Thomas  Lupfet,  brought  out 
a  reprint  of  the  firfl  edition  at  Paris,  which  was  printed 
by  Gilles  de  Gourmont  before  March  1518;  and  which 
is  therefore  in  point  of  time,  the  fecond  edition ;  the 
Bafle  one,  being  the  third ;  and  one  at  Vienna  in  1519, 
the  fourth  in  order  of  appearance.  All  four  were  in 
Latin,  then  the  common  familiar  language  of  the 
learned. 

By  a  flrange  fate,  not  a  fingle  copy  of  this  work,  in  any 
language  whatfoever,  was  printed  in  England  in  More's 
lifetime  :  or  indeed  prior  to  thefe  Englifh  verfions  of 
Ralph  Robinfon.  Yet — defpite  its  original  Latin  garb 
— the  work  is  effentially  Englifh,  and  will  ever  reckon 
among  the  treafures  of  our  literature. 

Without  fome  acquaintance  with  Sir  Thomas  More's 
life,  one  might  be  apt  to  affume  Utopia  to  be  entirely 
his  own  work,  and  the  perfons  named  in  it  to  be  fic- 
titious. He  wrote  the  letter  to  Petrus  ^^gidius,  and 
the  two  books  of  Raphael's  communication.  Erafmus' 
letter  to  Frobenius  (not  here  tranflated)  was  printed  by 
him  in  the  Bafle  edition  of  1518.  The  following  alfo 
contributed  to  the  earlier  Latin  editions. 

Petrus  ^Egidius,  the  Peter  Giles  of  this  translation,  [b.  1490 — d.  1555], 
secretary  to  the  municipaUty  of  Antwerp.  Wrote  a  letter  translated  at  pp. 
163-166. 

John  Clement  [d.  i  July  1572]  at  the  time  More's  attendant,  afterwards 
Professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford.     See  p.  23. 

John  Paludanus,  Cassilitensis  *an  ancient  friend*  of  Erasmus,/.  7: 
contributed  to  the  first  edition,  a  letter  and  a  poem  7iot  trufislated  by  Ro- 
^''nson. 

Jerome  Busleyden,  latinized  Buslidius  [b.  1470— d.  27  Aug.  1517]  a  rich 
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generous  dipiofnate.  Founder  of  the  College  of  the  three  languages  (Latin 
Greek,  Hebrew),  at  Louvain.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  More,  not  translated  by 
Robinson. 

Gerard  Bronchrost,  of  Nimeguen  in  Latin  Noviom agus  [b.  1494 — d.  1570]. 
Scmetime  Mathematical  Professor  at  Rostock,  wrote  a  short  poem,  see  p.  \(i'j. 

Cornelius  Schryver,  latinized  GRAPHiEUS  [b.  1482— d.  19  Dec.  1558I 
made  in  1533  secretary  to  the  municipality  of  Antwerp,  also  contributed  a 
short  poem,  see  p.  167. 

William  Bude,  latinized  Budeus  or  Bud^eus  [b.  1467 — d.  23  Aug.  1540] 
the  most  learned  Frenchman  of  his  time.  His  letter  to  Lupset  first  appeared 
in  the  Paris  edition  of  1518,  not  included  by  Robinson. 

Thomas  Lupset  [b.  1498 — d.  27  Dec.  1532]  while  studying  at  Paris  edit^ 
second  edition  of  Utopia.  Afterwards  becomes  Lecturer  in  Rhetoric  at  Oxford. 

Utopia.  IS  worthy  of  multiformed  fludy.  Not  only 
from  its  refledlion  of  the  charadler,  principles,  and 
merry  wit  of  its  author ;  from  its  propofed  folutions  of 
fuch  focial  problems,  as  the  fcarcity  or  overplus  of  po 
pulation,  the  prevention  of  famines,  and  the  like :  but 
alfo  from  its  reference  of  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
efpecially  the  *  bondmen,'  the  then  dying  out  Willenage' 
of  England  ;  from  its  allufions  to  the  late,  as  well  as  to 
the  prefent  Englifh  king ;  from  its  furvey  of  Continental 
politics  in  1516  :  and  on  other  accounts. 

The  furthefl  difcovery  of  Amerigo  Vefpucci  in  his 
fourth  voyage,  along  the  coafl-line  of  Brazil,  appears  to 
have  been  Cape  Frio.  Sir  Thomas  More  apparently 
reiers  to  Deodati's  colledlion,  in  fpeaking  of  'thofe  iiii. 
voyages  that  be  nowe  in  printe,  and  abrode  in  euery 
mannes  handes;'  which,  in  Latin,  was  firfl  publifhed  in 
1507,  under  the  title  of  Qvattvor  Americi  Vefpvttit 
Navagationes.  Near  the  end  of  this  tract  is  the  follow- 
ing account  of  what  occurred  on  3  April,  1504. 

Reli^us  igitur  in  cajlello  prcefato  Chrijlicolis,  xxiiij.  ei 
cum  illis,  xij\  machinis  ac  alijs  plurimus  armisj  vnacwn 
prouifione  pro  fexe  menfibus  fufficienie I     .     .     . 

On  this  paffage  More  hangs  his  whole  fidlion.  .  This 
is  the  carefully  concealed  flarting-point  of  the  imagi- 
nary portion  of  his  work.  Thence  the  Portuguefe 
Hythlodaye  wanders  to  the  illand  of  *  Nowhere,'  which 
to  More's  mmd  was  *  beyond  the  line  equinodlial'  be- 
tween Brazil  and  India.  There  for  five  years  and  more 
Hythlodaye  fludied  the  laws  and  habits  of  a  community 
(allowing  the  very  low  average  of  20  perfons  to  each  of 
the  6000  houfeholds  of  the  54  cities)   of  6,500,000 
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perfons;  not  including  their  countrey  population  or 
outlying  '  forreyne  towns.'  At  length,  returning  home 
from  India  in  the  Portuguefe  fleet,  Hythlodaye  is  re- 
prefented  as  introduced  by  Peter  ^gidius  to  More  in 
the  doorway  of  Antwerp  Cathedral :  whence  all  three 
adjourn  to  the  garden  in  Sir  Thomas'  houfe,  where,  on 
a  bench  *  covered  with  tomes'  they,  with  John  Clement, 
liflen  a  whole  day  to  the  flory  of  Hythlodaye:  the  con- 
tents of  the  firfl  book  being  recounted  before  dinner : 
and  thofe  of  the  fecond  between  dinner  and  fupper. 

Hythlodaye  may  well  fay  *  that  this  nation  tooke  theii 
beginninge  of  the  Grekes,  bicaufe  their  fpeche  .... 
kepeth  dyuers  fignes  and  tokens  of  the  greke  langage 
in  the  names  of  their  cityes,  and  of  theire  magiflrates  : '  * 
as,  for  example,  the  following : — 
English.       Latin.  Greek. 

Utopia  Utopia  [  =  Nusquama]      oi,  no ;  rdiroSy  place. 

Hythlodaye  Hythlodaeus  )  patro-      (  {j6\os  [  =  nug3e]  nonfenfe. 
Achoriens      Archorii         >  nymic     \&.x'^pQ%,joylefs^  wretched, 
Macariens      Macarensii     )  forms  of  ( juLciKap,  blejfed,  happy. 
Amaurot        Amaurotus  6.ixavp6s,JJzadowy^unknowA 

Anyder  Anydrus  &j^v8pos,  waterlefs. 

Phylarch        Phylarchus  ^uXos  apx^,  chief  of  the  tribe. 

There  is  an  effential  difference  of  purpofe  in  the 
fomewhat  fimilar  works  of  Plato  and  More.  In  the 
Republic^  Plato,  in  the  perfon  of  Socrates,  endeavours 
^  thoroughly  to  invefligate  the  real  nature  of  juflice  and 
injuftice,'  by  firfl  inveftigating  their  chara6ler  in  cities, 
and  afterwards  by  applying  '  the  fame  inquiry  to  the 
individual,  looking  for  the  counterpart  of  the  greater 
as  it  exifls  in  the  form  of  the  lefs.'-j-  More,  in  the  per- 
fon of  Hythlodaye,  looking  round  the  world,  perceives 
nothing  *  but  a  certein  confpiracy  of  riche  men  pro- 
curinge  theire  owne  commodities  vnder  the  name  and 
title  of  the  commen  wealth.'^  Plato  endeavours  to  at- 
tain to  an  exa6l  idea  of  an  abdradl  vertuc  :  More  feeks^" 
to  devife  a  fyftem  in  which  the  poor  fhall  not  perifh  for 
lack,  nor  the  rich  be  idle  through  excufe  of  their  riches: 
in  which  every  one  is  equally  of  the  commonwealth,  and  in 
which  the  commonwealth  poffefs  only  a  common  wealth. 

•  p.  118.  t  The  Republic  of  Plato.     Ed.  by  J.  L.  Davies,  M.A.,  and 

D.  J  Vaughan,  M.A.     p.  52.     ^rd  Ed.  1866.  X  p.  150. 
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1515.  [Feb.  ?]       [London?]    More  to  Erasmus.     Letters,  ^^cXx.  ^-^P. 

More's  embassy  has  been  successful,  but  tedious  ;  has  been 
away  more  than  six  months.    .   .    .    Has  formed  a  close  in- 
timacy with  Pet.  Giles  [iEgidius]  of  Antwerp. 
£516.  Oct.  31.      London.     More  to  Erasmus,     ii.  777. 

The  EpistolcB  Obscurorum  Virorum  is  popular  everywhere. 
Is  glad  that  Peter  [iEgidius]  likes  his  Nusq7ia7na  [Utopia]. 
Wishes  to  hear  if  Tunstal  approves  of  it,  and  other  judges. 

1516.  Nov.  12.     Louvain.    GERARDUsNoviOMAGUs(ofNimeguen)  to  Eras- 

mus,    ii.  793. 

His  friend  Theodoricus  [Martin]  will  undertake  to  print  the 
Utopia.  ^  Paludanus  will  show  him  a  cut  of  the  island  by  a 
great  painter,  if  Erasmus  desire  any  alterations. 
X516.  Nov.  18.     Brussels,     Erasmus  to  Peter  iEciDius.    ii.  796. 
Utopia  is  in  the  printer's  hands. 

1516.  [7]  Mechlin.    Jerome  Buslidanus  to  More.    ii.  814. 

In  praise  of  his  Utopia. 
15x6.        [?]  London.    More  to  Petrus  i^GiDius.    ii.  896. 

Letter.  Translated  by  Robinson  at//.  21-26. 
[1516.  Dec?  The  Editio  princeps  appears.  Libellvs  vere  avrevs  nee 
minvs  salvtaris  qvam  festiuus,  de  optima  reip.  statu,  deqtie 
noun  Insula  Vtopia.  .  ,  ,  It  has  no  pagination,  (i)  First  comes 
the  picture-chart  of  the  island  above  referred  to ;  (2)  Then  the 
Utopian  alphabet,  in  which  A  to  L  are  represented  by  circles 
or  curves ;  M  by  a  triangle ;  and  N  to  Y  by  rectangles  or  por- 
tions thereof :  dashes  being  used  in  connection  with  these  for 
further  diversity.  (3)  Then  we  have  Anemolius'  Utopian 
Hekastichon,  see  p.  167 ;  (4)  Then  ^Egidius'  letter  to  Busley- 
den,  see  pp.  163-166;  (5)  Then  another  letter  to  him,  from 
John  Paludanus,  who  also  contributes  a  poem ;  neither  of  which 
were  included  in  Robinson's  translation  ;  (6)  Then  a  poem  by 
Girardus  Noviomagus,  De  Utopia,  see  p.  167 ;  (7)  Then  the 
poem  of  Cornelius  Graphaeus,  Ad  lectorem,  see  p.  167;  (8) 
Then  Busleyden's  letter  to  Thomas  More,  (not  included  in 
Robinson's  translation) ;  (9)  Then  More's  letter  to  iEgidius, 
seepp,  21-26;  (10)  Then  the  Text,  in  two  books.] 
«5i7-        [?]  .  More  to  Tunstall.     ii.  1541. 

His  last  letters  were  the  most  delightful  he  ever  received 
from  him,  as  they  spoke  so  highly  of  his  Republica  ( Utopia). 

Trusts  they  were  as  sincere  as  candid Was  afraid, 

among  his  many  avocations,  he  would  not  have  time  for  such 
trifles,  nor  could  he  have  done  so  except  out  of  partiality.  Is 
glad  he  is  pleased  with  the  work,  and  not  less  for  his  candid 
advice. 

1517.  Jan,  13,      London,    More  to  Erasmus,    ii.  891. 

Begs  Erasmus  will  thank  Paludanus  and  Giles  [iEgidiusJ. 
1517.  Feb.  24.      Antwerp.     Erasmus  to  William  Cope.     ii.  953. 

Begs  him  to  send  for  More's  Utopia,  if  he  has  not  yet  read 
it,  and  wishes  to  see  the  true  source  of  all  political  evils.  [This 
proves  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  before  this  date.] 
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1517.  Mar.  I.       Antwerp.     Erasmus  to  More.     ii.  958. 

Sends  one  letter  to  Marlianus,  who  imagined  that  the  first 
book  of  Utopia  was  written  by  Erasmus.    .    .   .    .    As  soon  as 
More  has  corrected  the  Utopia^  Erasmus  will  send  tho  MS.  to 
B.nsle  or  Paris. 
1517.  Mar.  8.       Antwerp.     Erasmus  to  More.     ii.  963. 

*  Send  the  Utopia  at  your  earliest  opportunity.'      A  burgo- 
master at  Antwerp  is  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  knows  it  all  by 
heart. 
1517.      [?]  London.     More  to  Erasmus,    ii.  913. 

Sent  his  Utopia  some  time  since,  and  is  delighted  to  hear  it 
will  come  out  in  a  magnificent  form. 
1517.  July  31.       Paris.    Gulielmus  BuDiEus  to  Thomas  Lupset.  ii.  1124. 
Thanks  him  for  a  copy  of  More's  Utopia.    ...    Long  com- 
mendation of  the  Utopia.     [Printed  in  both  editions  of  1518.J 
1517.  Aug.  25.      Louvain.     Erasmus  to  John  Frobenius.    ii.  1147. 

Sends  .   .    .    Utopia  for  Frobenius  to  print. 
1517-      [?]  Erasmus  to  More.    ii.  1090. 

Has  sent  More's  Epigrams  and  Utopia  to  Basle. 
1517.  Aug.  28.     Antwerp.     Francis  Chieregato  to  Erasmus,     ii.  1151. 

On  his  leaving  England  for  Rome,  to  avoid  the  sweating 
sickness,  touched  at  Antwerp  and  heard  that  Erasmus  was 
staying  with  Petrus  iEgidius,  secretary  to  the  municipality  of 
Antwerp.  On  calling  heard  that  Erasmus  had  started  the 
day  before  for  Louvain. 
1517.      [?]  London.     More  to  Erasmus,    ii.  1155. 

Is  in  the  clouds  with  the  dream  of  the  government  to  be 
offered  him  by  his  Utopians ;  fancies  himself  a  grand  poten- 
tate, with  a  crown  and  a  Franciscan  cloak  (Paludatnentum)^ 
followed  by  a  grand  procession  of  the  Amauri.  Should  it 
please  Heaven  to  exalt  him  to  this  high  dignity,  where  he  ^vill 
be  too  high  to  think  of  common  acquaintances,  he  will  still 
keep  a  corner  in  his  heart  for  Erasmus  and  Tunstall;  and 
should  they  pay  him  a  visit  to  Utopia,  he  will  make  all  his 
subjects  honor  them  as  is  befitting  the  friends  of  majesty. 
The  morn  has  dawned  and  dispelled  his  dream,  and  stripped 
off  his  royalty,  plunging  him  down  into  his  old  mill-round  at 
the  Court. 
1517.  Aug.  31.      Louvain.     Erasmus  to  Tunstal.    ii.  1154. 

Has  taken  up  his  abode  at  Louvain,  and  is  on  good  terms 
with  the  theologians.     Is  staying  with  Paludanus,  his  ancient 
friend,  but  wants  to  find  more  room  for  his  books. 
1517.  Sept.  3.  More  to  Erasmus,    ii.  1157. 

Sends  his  Utopia  (Nusqnainam  nostratn  nusquattt  bene 
scriptani  ad  te  viitto). 
1517.  Sept.  15.     Paris.    Thomas  Lupset  to  Erasmus,    ii.  1162. 

Intends  getting  a  new  edition  of  More's  Utopia  printed. 

1517.  Dec.  15.      London.     More  to  Erasmus,    ii.     1201. 

Expects  his  Utopia. 

1518.  Mar.  5        Louvain.     Erasmus  to  Mqre.    ii.     1238. 

The  printers  at  Basle  excuse  their  delay  in  the  Utopia  by 
reason  of  the  preface  added  by  Budseus.  [This  is  the  third 
edition.]  Has  seen  a  French  edition  of  the  Utopia.  [Lupset's 
edition,  printed  by  Gilles  de  Gourmont  at  Paris,  must  there- 
fore rank  as  the  second  in  point  of  time,  but  is  only  a  reprint 
of  the  Louvain  edition  of  1516.] 
1518.  Nov.  [Date  of  the  Basle  edition,  third  in  point  of  time,  second  2^ 

regards  authorship.  It  omits  Paludanus'  letter  and  poem  of 
the  fkst  edition,  and  has  in  addition  the  above  mentioned 
letters  from  Erasmus  to  Frobenius,  and  from  Bud€  to  Lupset. 
This  edition  therefore  embodying  also  More's  corrections  o£ 
the  previous  year,  is  at  once  the  most  complet"  and  most 
correct  published  m  his  lifetime.] 
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2  1556.  London.     1  vol.  8vo.     Second  and  revised  translation :  sec  title  at 

/.  17. 

3  1597.  London.     A  most  pleasant  fruitfull  and  wittle  worlce,  .  .  of  the  best 

I  vol.  4to.     state  of  a  publique  weale,  and  of  the  new  Yle  called  Utopia. 
And  now  this  third  edition,  newly  corrected  and  amended. 

4  1624.  London.     Sir  T.  More's  Utopia  .  .  .  Now  after  many  Impressions, 

I  vol.  4to.  newly  corrected  and  purged  of  all  errors  hapned  in  the  former 
edition.  Printed  by  Ber.  Alsop  :  who  dedicates  it  to  Cresacre 
More,  oi  More  place  in  North  Mimes  in  the  countie  of  Hert- 
ford, Esquire ;  next  in  Bloud  to  Sir  Thomas  More ;  .  .  . 

5  1639.  London.     The  Commonwealth  of  Utopia.  .  .  .  Another  edition  of 

1  vol.  i2mo.  No,  4.  ^ 
14  1808.  London.     Utopia  .  .  .  With  copious  Notes,  and  a  Biographical  and 
I  vol.  4to.     Literary  Introduction.     By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  F.S.A. 
A  reprint  01  the  text  of  1639,  No.  5,  which  is  itself  a  reprint 
of  Alsop's  of  1624 :  collated  with  Edition  of  1551,  No.  1. 
18  1  Mar.  1869.  London.     1  vol.  8vo.     English  Reprints:  see  title  at/,  i, 

Bp.  Gilbert  Burnet's  Translation. 

I.  As  a  separate  publication. 

6  1684.  London.     Utopia  ....  translated  into  English. 

1  vol.  8vo. 

7  1737.  Dublin.     Utopia.  ...  To  this  edition  is  added,  a  short  account  of 
I  vol.  i2mo.   Sir  Thomas  More's  Life  and  his  Trial. 

8  \  743.  Glasgow.    Utopia  or  the  Happy  Republic ;  a  Philosophical  Romance, 

J  vol.  8vo.     in  two  books. 

9  1751.  Oxford.      Utopia  ....    Revis'd,  corrected  and  greatly  improv'd 
I  vol.  i2mo.  by  Thomas  Williamson. 

10  1753.  Oxford.      Utopia  .  .  .  The  whole  revis'd,  corrected,  and  improv'd 
I  vol.  i2mo.   by  A  Gentleman  of  Oxford.    A  reprint  of  No.  9- 

12  *t8o8.  London.    Utopia  or  the  Best  state  of  a  Commonwealth,  Dibdin, 

1  vol.  8vo.     clxxix  of  No.  14. 

16  *i849.  London.   Utopia  or  the  Happy  Republic,  London  Catalogue. 

1  vol.  i2mo. 

17  1850.  London.     The  Phoenix  Library,  selected  by' John  Minter  Mor- 

1  vol.  i2mo.  GAN.    Utopia,  or  The  Happy  RepubUc. 
11.    IVith  other  works. 

11  1758.  London.     Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More  .  .  .  To  which 

I  vol.  8vo.  is  added,  his  History  of  Utopia,  ....  with  notes  historical 
and  explanatory  by  F.  Warner,  LL.D. 
16  1838.  London.     The  Masterpieces  of  Prose  Literature.   Vol.  \v\  Utopia: 

1  vol.  8vo.     or  the  Happy  Republic,  with  Lord  Bacon's  TTew  Atlantis. 

With  a  preliminary  discourse  by  J.  A.  St.  John,  Esqre. 

Arthur  Cayley's  (the  younger)  Translation. 

II.   With  other  works. 

13  1808.  London.     Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  with  a  new  translation  of 

2  vols.  4to.     his   Utopia,   his  History  of  King  Richard  III.,   and  his 

Latin  Poems.     Utopia  occupies  ii.  1-145. 


Life  and  Travels 

of 

RAPHAEL     HYTHLODAYE, 


*  Probable  or  approximate  dates. 

Based  chiefly  —  besides  the  present  work — on  Amerigo  Ves^uciiy  Son 
caractere,  ses  ecrits  {mime  les  inoins  atitheiitiqties),  sa  vie  et  ses  navigations) 
by  F.  A.  DH  Varnhagen,  Brazilian  Minister  to  Peru,  Chile,  and  Ecuador, 
&c.  Lima,  1865,  fol.  See  also  The  Life  and  Voyages  of  Americus  Vespu- 
cius,  by  C.  E.  Lester  and  A.  Foster.     New  York,  1846,  8vo. 

The  same  Raphael  Hythlodaye  (for  this  is  his  name)  is  very  well  lerned  in 

the  Latine  tongue  :  but  profounde  and  excellent  in  the  Greke  tongue 

His  patrimonye  that  he  was  borne  vnto,  he  lefte  to  his  brethern  (for  he  Is  9 
Portugal  borne),  p.  29.  As  concerning  my  frendes  and  kynsfolke  (quod  he\ 
I  passe  not  greatly  for  them.  For  I  thinke  I  haue  sufficiently  doone  my  parte 
lowardes  them  already.    /.  33. 

As  concernyng  this  matter,  I  allow  the  ordinaunce  of  no  nation  so  wel  as 
yat  which  I  sawe,  whiles  I  trauailed  abroade  aboute  the  worlde,  vsed  in  Persia 
amonge  the  people  that  commenly  be  called  the  Polylerites  [Polyleritae],  p.  47. 
1494.  April.  The  King  of  Spain  throws  open  the  trade  and  navigation  of 

the  Indies  to  all  ships  taking  their  departure  from  Cadiz, 
*ij)95.  '  There  [i.e.  in  England]  I  taried  for  the  space  of.  iiii.  or  .v. 

monethes  together,  not  longe  after  the  insurrection,  yat  the 
Westerne  Englishe  men  made  agaynst  their  King.*    p.  36. 

He  stays  with  Cardinal  Morton.     At  pp.  37-54,  he  gives  an 

account  of  a  table-talk,  one  day  while  he  was  in  his  house. 

1497.  May  TO.       The  Florentine  Amerigo  Vespucci  [b.  9  Mar.  1451 — d,  22 

Feb.  1512],  in  the  employ  of  the  King  of  Spain,  leaves  Cadiz 

with  4  ships.     This,  his  first  voyage,  was  chiefly  about  the 

X498.  Oct.  15.    Gulf  of  Mexico.  ^  He  returns  to  Cadiz  15  October  1498. 

1499.  May.  Vespucci — again  in  the  service  of  Spain — leaves  Cadiz.    This 

voyage,  in  part  with  Alonzo  de  Hojeda  and  Juan  de  la  Cosa, 
brought  him  to  the  mainland  of  South  America. 

Hythlodaye,  '  for  the  desire  that  he  had  to  see,  and  knowe 
the  farre  Countreyes  of  the  worlde,  he  ioyned  himselfe  in  com- 
pany with  Amerike  Vespuce,  and_  in  the.  iii.  last  voyages  of 

1500.  SepL        those,  iii,  ...  he  continued  styl  in  his  company.'    p.  29, 

1501.  May  14.       Vespucci — entering  the  service  of  the  king  of  Portugal — 

leaves  Lisbon  on  his  third  voyage  ;  in  which  he  continues  his 

1502.  Sept.  7.    discoveries  along  the  coast  of  Brazil.     He  returns  to  Lisbon. 

1503.  May  Vespucci— still  in  the  service  of  the  king  cf  Portugal — com- 
[June  ?]  10.     mands  a  ship  in  a  squadron  of  6  ships,  under  Go)  iQalo  de  Coelho. 

Hvthloday  says,  "When  I  was  determyned  to  entre  into 
my.  iiii.  voyage,  I  caste  into  the  shippe  in  the  steade  of  mar- 
chandise  a  prety  fardel  of  bookes,  bycause  I  intended  to  come 
againe  rather  neuer,  than  shortly." — See  list  at  p.  119 

*  Also  my  companion,  Tricius  Apinatus  caried  with  him  phi- 
sick  bookes.'    /.  119. 

^  The  squadron  crossed  the  line,  and  on  loth  Aug.  saw  dis- 
tinctly on  the  horizon  an  island — which  can  be  no  other  than 
Fernando  de  Noronha.  The  flag-ship,  of  300  tons,  was 
wrecked  on  a  rock  near  the  island,  but  happily  the  crew  were 
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saved.  Vespucci,  then  4  leagues  from  the  island,  was  ordered 
to  find  in  it  a  harbour.  He  missed  the  island  and  lost  sight  of 
the  other  ships.  After  8  days,  however,  he  saw  a  sail  on  the 
horizon,  which  on  joining  p^roved  to  be  one  of  them.  Both 
vessels  then  returned  to  the  island,  and  found  the  other  three 
ships  gone;  anchored,  took  in  wood,  &c.,  and  then  set  out  for  the 
appointed  rendezvous  in  case  of  separation  ;  Bahia,  discovered 
in  the  previous  voyage.  There  they  arrived  in  18  days  ;  and 
X503.  Sept,  waited  for  2  months  and  14  days.  At  length  tired  of  the  delay, 
Oct.  the  two  commanders  determined  to  explore  the  coast  ahead. 
Sailing  southward,  they  at  length  stopped  at  a  port,  which, 

1503.  Nov.         (according  to  Varnhagen),  can  be  no  other  than  Cape  Frio. 

Here  they  found  a  quantity  of  dye-wood  (brazil),  with  which 

1504.  Mar.        they  loaded  their  ships ;  during  a  stay  of  5  months. 

Before  returning,  they  left  a  little  factory  of  24  armed  men 

1504.  April  3.    in  a  fortress  armed  with  12  guns.     Then  setting  out,  in  77  days 

1504.  June  18.  reached  Lisbon  on  18  June  1503  ;  bring  the  earliest  tidings  of 

either  themselves  or  their  missing  consorts ;  which  on  4  Sept. 

1504,  Vespucci  believed  to  be  all  lost.   \Condeiisedfrom  Varti' 

hagen,  pp,  114,  115.] 

Hythlodaye  *  gotte  the  licence  of  mayster  Americke  (though 
it  was  sore  agains  this  wyll)  to  be  one  of  the.  xxiiii  whiche  in 
the  ende  of  the  laste  voyage  were  left  in  the  countrye  of  Gulike.' 
p.  30. 

After  the  departynge  of  Mayster  Vespuce,  when  he  had  tra- 
uailed  through  and  aboute  many  Countreyes  with.  v.  of  his 
companions  Gulikanes  \i.e.  of  the  above  24:  one  of  the.se  five 
was  the  above  named  Tricius  Apinatus, /.  119.]  /.  30. 
•i505-*i5io.  Yf  you  had  bene  with  me  in  Utopia,  and  had  presentlye  sene 
theire  fashions  and  lawes,  as  I  dyd,  whyche  lined  there,  v. 
yeares,  and  moore,  and  wolde  neuer  haue  commen  thence,  but 
onlye  to  make  that  newe  lande  knowen  here.    p.  69. 

Amaurote  .  .  .  wherein  I  lined  fine  whole  yeares  together. 

A  77. 

The  AcHORiENS  [Achorii],  whiche  be  situate  ouer  agaynste 
the  Hand  of  Utopia  on  the  south  easte  side.     p.  57. 
'  The  Macariens  [Macarensii]  whiche  be  not  farre  distaunt 

ftom  Utopia.    /.  62. 

'The  ANEMOLiANEs[AnemolIi]  .  .  .  dwell  farre  thence,  and 
had  verie  litle  a[c]quaintance  with*  the  Utopians.    /.  loi. 

The  battell  whiche  the  Utopians  fought  for  the  Nephelo 
GETES  [Nephelogetse]  against  the  Alaopolitanes  [Alaopo- 
litae]  a  little  before  oure  time  .  .  .  The  Nephelogetes  before 
the  warre,  when  the  Alaopolitanes  flourished  in  wealth,  wer 
nothing  to  be  compared  with  them.    pp.  132,  133. 

The  Zapoletes  [Zapoletae].  This  people  is.  500.  myles  from 
Utopia  eastewarde.    p.  136. 

Hythlodaye  marries  the  aunt  of  Anemolius,  the  Poet 
Laureate  of  Utopia,    p.  167. 

But  because  among  vs  foure  (for  no  mo  of  vs  was  left  aliue, 
two  of  our  companye  beyng  dead)  there  was  no  priest,  .  ,  .  ■aX 
mydepartuie.  .  .  .    p.  144. 

At  the  last  by  merueylous  chaunce  he  [Hythlodaye]  arriued 
in  Trapobane  [Ceylon]  from  whence  he  went  to  Caliquit  [Cali* 
cut],  where  he  chaunced  to  fynde  certayne  of  hys  Countrey^ 
shippes,  wherein  he  retourned  agayne  to  his  Countreye,  no 
thinge  lesse  then  looked  for.    p.  30. 

1515.  *Nov.         Sir  T.  More  meeting  Hythlodaye  in  the  doorway  of  Antwerp 

Cathedral,  describes  him  as  '  A  man  well  stricken  in  age,  with 
a  blacke  sonneburned  face,  a  longe  bearde,  and  a  cloke  cast 
homly  about  his  shoulders,  whome,  by  his  fauoure  and  apparell 
furthwith  I  iudged  to  bee  a  mariner.'    /.  29. 

1516.  Nov.  I.       *Very  vncertain  newes'  (!)   subsequently  of  Hvthlodaye 

A  165. 
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Pon  a  tyme,  when  tidynges  came  too  the 
citie  of  Corinthe  that  kyng  Philippe  father 
to  Alexander  furnamed  ye  Great,  was 
comming  thetherwarde  with  an  armie 
royall  to  lay  fiege  to  the  citie  :  The  Cor- 
inthians being  forth  with  flryken  with  greate  feare,  be- 
ganne  bufilie,  and  eameflly  to  looke  aboute  them,  and 
to  falle  to  worke  of  all  handes.  Some  to  fkowre  and 
trymme  vp  harneis,  fome  to  carry  flones,  fome  to 
amende  and  buylde  hygher  the  walles,  fome  to  ram- 
piere  and  fortyfie  the  bulwarkes,  and  fortreffes,  fome 
one  thynge,  and  fome  an  other  for  the  defendinge,  and 
flrengthenynge  of  the  citie.  The  whiche  bufie  labour, 
and  toyle  of  theires  when  Diogenes  the  phylofopher 
fawe,  hauing  no  profitable  bufines  whereupon  to  fette 
himfelf  on  worke  (neither  any  man  required  his 
labour,  and  helpe  as  expedient  for  the  commen  wealth 
in  that  neceffitie)  immediatly  girded  about  him  his 
phylofophicall  cloke,  and  began  to  rolle,  and  tumble  vp 
and  downe  hether  and  thether  vpon  the  hille  fyde,  that 
lieth  adioyninge  to  the  citie,  his  great  barrel  or  tunne, 
wherein  he  dwelled :  for  other  dwellynge  place  wold 


he  haue  none.    This  feing  one  of  his  frendes,  and  not 
a  litell  mufynge  therat,  came  to  hym :   And  I  praye 
the  Diogenes  (quod  he)  whie  doefl  thou  thus,  or  what 
meanefl  thou  hereby  ?     Forfothe  I  am  tumblyng  my 
tubbe  to  (quod  he)  bycaufe  it  where  no  realon  yat  I  only 
Ihould  be  ydell,  where  fo  many  be  working.     In  fem- 
blable  maner,  right  honorable  fir,  though  I  be,  as  I  am 
in  dede,  of  muche  leffe  habiHtie  then  Diogenes  was  to 
do  any  thinge,  that  fhall  or  may  be  for  the  auaunce- 
ment  and  commoditie  of  the  publique  weahh  of  my 
natiue  countrey ;  yet  I  feing  euery  fort,  and  kynde 
of  people  in  theire  vocation,  and  degree  bufilie  occu- 
pied about  the  common  wealthes  affaires  :  and  efpeci- 
ally  learned  men  dayly  putting  forth  in  writing  newe 
inuentions,  and  deuifes   to  the   furtheraunce  of  the 
fame :  thought  it  my  bounden  duetie  to  God,  and  to 
my  countrey  fo  to  tumble  my  tubbe,  I  meane  fo  to 
occupie,  and  exercife  mefelf  in  beflowing  fuch  fpare 
houres,  as  I  beinge  at  ye  becke,  and  commaundement 
of  others,  cold  conueniently  winne  to  me  felf:    yat 
though  no  commoditie  of  that  my  labour,  and  trauaile 
to  the  publique  weale  fhould  arife,  yet  it  myght  by  this 
appeare,  yat  myne  endeuoire,  and  good  wille  hereunto 
was  not  lacking.     To  the  accomplifhement  therfore, 
and  fulfyllyng  of  this  my  mynde,  and  purpofe  :  I  toke 
vpon  me  to  tourne,  and  tranflate  oute  of  Latine  into  oure 
Englifhe  tonge  the  frutefull,  and  profitable  boke,  which 
fir  Thomas  more  knight  compiled,  and  made  of  the 
new  yle  Utopia,  conteining  and  fetting  forth  ye  befl 
flate,  and  fourme  of  a  publique  weale  :  A  worke  (as  it 
appeareth)  written  almofl  fourtie  yeres  ago  by  the  faid 
fir  Thomas  More  ye  authour  therof.   The  whiche  man, 
forafmuche  as  he  was  a  man  of  late  tyme,  yea  aim  oft 
of  thies   our   dayes :    and  for  ye  excellent  qualities, 
wherewith  the  great  goodnes  of  God  had  plentyfully 
endowed  him,  and  for  ye  high  place,   and  rowme, 
wherunto  his  prince  had  mofl  gracioufly  called  him,  not- 
ably wel  knowen,  not  only  among  vs  his  countremen^ 
but  alfo  in  forrein  countreis  and  nations :  therfore  1 
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haue  not  much  to  fpeake  of  him.  This  only  I  faye : 
yat  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  of  al,  and  not  only  of  vs 
Englilh  men,  yat  a  man  of  fo  incomparable  witte,  of  fo 
profounde  knowlege,  of  fo  abfolute  learning,  and  of  fo 
fine  eloquence  was  yet  neuertheleffe  fo  much  blinded, 
rather  with  obflinacie,  then  with  ignoraunce  yat  he 
could  not  or  rather  would  not  fee  the  fhining  light  of 
godes  holy  truthe  in  certein  principal  pointes  of  Chris- 
tian religion ;  but  did  rather  cheufe  to  perfeuer,  and 
continue  in  his  wilfull  and  flubbourne  obflinacie  euen 
to  ye  very  death.  This  I  fay  is  a  thing  much  to  be 
lamented.  But  letting  this  matter  paffe,  1  retourne 
again  to  Utopia.  Which  (as  I  faid  befor)  is  a  work  not 
only  for  ye  matter  yat  it  conteineth  fruteful  and  pro- 
fitable, but  alfo  for  ye  writers  eloquent  latine  fliele 
pleafaunt  and  delectable.  Which  he  yat  readeth  in 
latine,  as  ye  authour  himfelf  wrote  it,  perfectly  vnder- 
flanding  ye  fame :  doubtles  he  fhal  take  gi'eat  pleafure, 
and  delite  both  in  ye  fweete  eloquence  of  ye  Avriter,  and 
alfo  in  ye  wittie  inuencion,  and  fine  conueiaunce,  or 
difpofition  of  ye  matter  :  but  mofl  of  all  in  the  good, 
and  holfome  leffons,  which  be  there  in  great  plenty, 
and  aboundaunce.  But  nowe  I  feare  greatly  yat  in 
this  my  fimple  tranflation  through  my  rudenes  and  ig- 
noraunce in  our  englifh  tonge  all  the  grace  and  pleafure 
of  ye  eloquence,  wherwith  ye  matter  in  latine  is  finely 
fet  forth  may  feme  to  be  vtterly  excluded,  and  lofl : 
and  therfore  the  frutefulnes  of  the  matter  it  felfe  muche 
peraduenture  diminiflied,  and  appayred.  For  who^ 
knoweth  not  whiche  knoweth  any  thyng,  that  an 
eloquent  flyele  fetteth  forth  and  highly  commendeth  a 
meane  matter  ?  Where  as  on  the  other  fide  rude,  and 
vnlearned  fpeche  defaceth  and  difgraceth  a  very  good 
matter.  According  as  I  harde  ones  a  wife  man  fay : 
A  good  tale  euel  tolde  were  better  vntold,  and  an 
euell  tale  well  tolde  nedeth  none  other  follicitour. 
This  thing  I  well  pondering  and  wayinge  with  me  felf, 
and  alfo  knowing,  and  knowledging  the  barbarous 
rudenes  of  my  tranflation  was  fully  determined  neuer 


to  haue  put  it  forth  in  printe,  had  it  not  bene  for  cer- 
tein  frendes  of  myne,  and  efpecially  one,  whom  aboue 
al  other  I  regarded,  a  man  of  fage,  and  difcret  witte 
and  in  wor[l]dly  matters  by  long  vfe  well  experienced, 
vvhoes  name  is  George  Tadlowe  :  an  honeft  citizein  of 
London,  and  in  the  fame  citie  well  accepted,  and  of 
good  reputation:  at  whoes  requefl,  and  inflaunce  I 
firfl  toke  vpon  my  weake,  and  feble  (holders  ye  heauie, 
and  weightie  bourdein  of  this  great  enterprice.  This 
man  with  diuers  other,  but  this  man  chiefely  (for  he 
was  able  to  do  more  with  me,  then  many  other)  after 
that  I  had  ones  rudely  brought  ye  worke  to  an  ende, 
ceaffed  not  by  al  meanes  poffible  continualy  to  af- 
fault  me,  vntil  he  had  at  ye  lafle,  what  by  ye  force  of  his 
pitthie  argumentes  and  llrong  reafons,  and  what  by 
hys  authority  fo  perfuaded  me,  that  he  caufed  me  to 
agree  and  confente  to  the  impryntynge  herof.  He 
therfore,  as  the  chiefe  perfuadour,  mud  take  vpon  him 
the  daunger,  whyche  vpon  this  bolde,  and  rafhe  enter- 
pryfe  fhall  enfue.  I,  as  I  fuppofe,  am  herin  clerely 
acquytte,  and  difcharged  of  all  blame.  Yet,  honorable 
Syr  for  the  better  auoyding  of  enuyous  and  malycyous 
tonges,  I  (knowynge  you  to  be  a  man,  not  onlye  pro- 
foundly learned,  and  well  affected  towardes  all  fuche, 
as  eyther  canne,  or  wyll  take  paynes  in  ye  well  be- 
flowing  of  that  poore  talente,  whyche  GOD  hath  en-  ( 
dued  them  wy;th :  but  alfo  for  youre  godly e  dyfpofytyon,  '\; 
and  vertuous  qualytyes  not  vnworthelye  nowe  placed  ^^ 

in  aucthorytye,  and  called  to  honoure)  am  the  bolder       "v 
humblye  to  offer  and  dedycate  vnto  youre  good  mayfler-  'p 

fhyppe  thys  my  fymple  woorke.  Partly  that  vnder  the 
fauffe  conducte  of  your  protection  it  may  the  better  be 
defended  from  the  obloquie  of  them,  which  can  fay 
well  by  nothing,  that  pleafeth  not  their  fond,  and  cor- 
rupt iudgementes,  though  it  be  els  both  frutefuU  and 
godly  :  and  partlye  that  by  the  meanes  of  this  homely 
prefent  I  may  the  better  renewe,  and  reuiue  (which  of 
late,  as  you  know,  I  haue  already  begonne  to  do)  yat 
old  acquayntaunce,  that  was  betwene  you  and  me  in 
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the  time  of  our  childhode,  being  then  fcolefellowes  to- 
gethers.  Not  doubting  that  you  for  your  natiue  good- 
nes,  and  gentelnes  will  accept  in  good  parte  this  poore 
gift,  as  an  argument,  or  token,  that  mine  old  good 
wil,  and  hartye  affection  towardes  you  is  not  by  reafon 
of  long  tract  of  time,  and  feparation  of  our  bodies  any 
thinge  at  all  quayled  and  diminifhed,  but  rather  (I 
affuer  you)  much  augmented,  and  increafed.  This 
verely  is  ye  chieffe  caufe,  yat  hath  incouraged  me  to 
be  fo  bolde  with  youre  maiflerfhippe.  Els  truelye  this 
my  poore  prefent  is  of  fuch  fimple  and  meane  fort, 
that  it  is  neyther  able  to  recompenfe  the  leafl  portion 
of  your  great  gentelnes  to  me,  of  my  part  vndeferued, 
bcth  in  the  time  of  our  olde  acquayntance,  and  alfo 
now  lately  again  bountifully  Ihewed  :  neither  yet  fitte, 
and  mete  for  the  very  bafenes  of  it  to  be  offered  to 
one  fo  worthy,  as  you  be.  But  almighty  god  (who 
therfore  euer  be  thanked)  hath  auaunced  you  to  fuch 
fortune,  and  dignity,  that  you  be  of  hability  to  accept 
thankefully  afwell  a  mans  good  will  as  his  gift.  The 
fame  god  graunte  you  and  all  yours  Ions;,  and  ioyfully 
to  contynue  in  all  godlynes 
and  profperytye. 
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C  ^f)t  tvan$Mot  to  t!je 
gentle  reatier* 

Hou  flialte  vnderllande  gentle  reader  that 
thoiighe  this  worke  of  Utopia  in  Eng- 
Hfh,  come  nowe  the  feconde  tyme  furth  in 
Print,  yet  was  it  neuer  my  minde  nor  in- 
tente,  that  it  fhoulde  euer  haue  bene  Im- 
printed at  all,  as  who  for  no  fuch  purpofe  toke  vpon  me 
at  the  firfle  the  tranflation  thereof :  but  did  it  onelye  at 
the  requefl  of  a  frende,  for  his  owne  priuate  vfe,  vpon 
hope  that  he  wolde  haue  kept  it  fecrete  to  hym  fell 
alone.  Whom  though  I  knew  to  be  a  man  in  dede, 
both  very  wittie,  and  alfo  fkilful,  yet  was  I  certen,  that 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tonge,  he  was  not  fo  well 
fene,  as  to  be  hable  to  iudge  of  the  finenes  or  course- 
nes  of  my  tranflation.  Wherfore  I  wente  the  more 
fleightlye  through  with  it,  propoundynge  to  my  felfe 
therein,  rather  to  pleafe  my  fayde  frends  iudgemente, 
then  myne  owne.  To  the  meaneffe  of  whofe  learninge 
I  thoughte  it  my  part  to  fubmit,  and  attemper  my  flile. 
Lightlie  therefore  I  ouer  ran  the  whole  worke,  and  in 
fliort  tyme,  with  more  hail,  then  good  fpede,  I  broughte 
it  to  an  ende.  But  as  the  latin  prouerbe  fayeth  :  The 
haftye  bitch e  bringeth  furth  blind  whelpes.  For  when 
this  my  worke  was  finiflied,  the  rudenes  therot  fhewed 
it  to  be  done  in  pofle  hafle.  How  be  it,  rude  and  bafe 
though  it  were,  yet  fortune  fo  ruled  the  matter  that  to 
Imprin  tinge  it  came,  and  that  partly  againfl  my  wyll. 
Howebeit  not  beinge  hable  in  this  behalfe  to  refill  the 
pitthie  perfuafions  of  my  frendes,  and  perceauing  ther- 
fore  none  other  remedy,  but  that  furth  it  fhoulde :  I 
comforted  myfelfe  for  the  tyme,  only  with  this  notable 
faying  of  Terence. 

/fa  vita  ejl  hominum^  quafi  quum  ludas  tefferis. 
Si  illiid^  quod  ejl  maxume  opus  iactu  non  cadit : 
Illud^  quod  cecidit  forte,  id  arte  vt  corrigas. 
In  which  verfes  the  Poete  likeneth  or  compareth  the 
life  of  man  to  a  diceplaiyng  or  a  game  at  the  tables  : 
Meanynge  therein,  if  that  chaunce  rife  not,  whiche  is 
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mofl  for  the  plaiers  aduauntage,  that  then  the  chaunce, 
which  fortune  hathe  fent,  ought  fo  connyngly  to  be 
played,  as  may  be  to  the  plaier  leafl  dammage.  By  the 
which  worthy  fimiUtude  furely  the  wittie  Poete  geueth 
vs  to  vnderflande,  that  though  in  any  of  our  actes  and 
doynges,  (as  it  ofte  chaunceth)  we  happen  to  faile  and 
miffe  of  our  good  pretenfed  purpofe,  fo  that  the  fucceffe 
and  our  intente  proue  thingesfarre  odde :  yetfo  we  ought 
with  wittie  circumfpection  to  handle  the  matter,  that  no 
euyll  or  incommoditie,  as  farre  furth  as  may  be,  and  as 
in  vs  lieth,  do  therof  enfue.  According  to  the  whiche 
counfell,  though  I  am  in  dede  in  comparifon  of  an  ex- 
perte  gamefler  and  aconning  player, but  a verye bungler, 
yet  haue  I  in  this  by  chaunce,  that  on  my  fide  vnwares 
hath  fallen,  fo  (I  fuppofe)  behaued  myfelf,  that,  as 
doubtles  it  might  haue  bene  of  me  much  more  conn- 
ingly  handled,  had  I  forethought  fo  much,  or  doubted 
any  fuch  fequele  at  the  beginninge  of  my  plaie  :  fo  I  am 
fuer  it  had  bene  much  worfe  then  it  is,  if  I  had  not  in 
the  ende  loked  fomwhat  earnefllye  to  my  game.  For 
though  this  worke  came  not  from  me  fo  line,  fo  per- 
fecte,  and  fo  exact  yat  at  firfl,  as  furely  for  my  fmale 
lerning,  it  fhould  haue  done,  yf  I  had  then  ment  the 
publifhing  therof  in  print :  yet  I  trufl  I  haue  now  in  this 
feconde  edition  taken  about  it  fuch  paines,  yat  verye  fe we 
great  faultes  and  notable  errours  are  in  it  to  be  founde. 
Now  therfore,  mofl  gentle  reader,  the  meaneffe  of  this 
fimple  tranflation,  and  the  faultes  that  be  therin  (as  I 
feare  muche  there  be  forae)  I  doubt  not,  but  thou  wilt, 
in  iufl  confideration  of  the  premiffes,  gentlye  and  fa« 
uourablye  winke  at  them.  So  do- 
ynge  thou  fhalt  minifler  vnto 
me  good  caufe  to  thinke 
my  labour  and  paynes 
herein  not  altoge- 
thers  beflowed 
in  vaine. 

VALE. 


fl  ^f}omsi$  imovt  to  l^t= 

ter  (^ilt0y  0enDet|) 


Am  almofle  afliamed,  righte  welbeloued 
Peter  Giles,  to  fend  vnto  you  this  boke 
of  ye  Utopian  commen  wealth,  welniegh 
after  a  yeres  fpace,  whiche  I  am  fure  you 
looked  for  within  a  moneth  and  a  halfe. 
And  no  marueil.  For  you  knewe  well  ynough,  that 
I  was  alreadye  difbourdened  of  all  the  laboure  and 
(ludye  belongynge  to  the  inuention  in  this  worke,  and 
that  I  had  no  nede  at  al  to  trouble  my  braines  about 
the  difpofition,  or  |conueiaunce  of  the  matter:  and 
therfore  had  herein  nothing  els  to  do,  but  only  to  re- 
hearfe  thofe  thinges,  whiche  you  and  I  togethers  hard 
maifler  Raphael  tel  and  declare.  Wherefore  there 
was  no  caufe  why  I  fhuld  fludy  to  fetforth  the  matter 
with  eloquence :  for  afmuch  as  his  talke  could  not  be 
fine  and  eloquent,  beynge  firfle  not  fludied  for,  but 
fuddein  and  vnpremeditate,  and  then,  as  you  know,  of 
a  man  better  fene  in  the  Greke  language,  then  in  the 
latin  tonge.  And  my  writynge,  the  niegher  Truethioueth 
it  fhould  approche  to  his  homely  plaine,  simpiidtie  and 
and  fimple  fpeche,  fomuche  the  niegher  P^^y^^^. 
fhuld  it  go  to  the  trueth :  which  is  the  onelye  marke, 
wherunto  I  do  and  ought  to  directe  all  my  trauail  and 
fludy  herin.  I  graunte  and  confeffe,  frende  Peter, 
myfelfe  difcharged of  fomuche  laboure, hauinge  all  thefe 
thinges  ready  done  to]  my  hande,  that  almoofle  there 
was  nothinge  left  for  me  to  do.  Elles  either  the  inuen- 
tion, or  the  difpofition  of  this  matter  myghte  haue  re- 
quired of  a  witte  neither  bafe,  neither  at  all  vnlearned, 
both  fome  time  and  leafure,  and  alfo  fome  fludie. 
But  if  it  were  requifite,  and  neceffarie,  that  the  matter 
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fhoulde  alfo  haue  bene  wrytten  eloquentlie,  and  not 
alone  truelye  :  of  a  fueretie  that  thynge  coulde  I  haue 
perfourmed  by  no  tyme  nor  ftudye.  But  now  feynge 
all  thefe  cares,  ftayes,  and  lettes  were  taken  awaye, 
wherin  elles  fo  muche  laboure  and  fludye  fhoulde 
haue  bene  employed,  and  that  there  remayned  no  other 
thynge  for  me  to  do,  but  onelye  to  write  playnelie  the 
matter  as  I  hard  it  fpoken :  that  in  deede  was  a  thynge 
lighte  and  eafye  to  be  done.  Howbeit  to  the  difpatch- 
ynge  of  thys  fo  lytle  bufyneffe,  my  other  cares  and 
troubles  did  leaue  almofl  leffe,  then  no  leafure. 
The  authors  Whiles  I  doo  dayelie  befiowe  my  time 
bussines  and  aboute  lawe  matters  :  fome  to  pleade,  fome 
^"^*'  to  heare,  fome  as  an  arbitratoure  with  myne 

awarde  to  determine,  fome  as  an  vmpier  or  a  ludge, 
with  my  fentence  finallye  to  difcuffe.  Whiles  I  go  one 
waye  to  fee  and  vifite  my  frende  :  an  other  waye  about 
myne  owne  priuat  affaires.  Whiles  I  fpende  almofl  al 
the  day  abrode  emonges  other,  and  the  refidue  at  home 
among  mine  owne ;  I  leaue  to  my  felf,  I  meane  to  my  i 
booke  no  time  For  when  I  am  come  home,  I  mufle  " 
commen  with  my  wife,  chatte  with  my  children,  and 
talke  wyth  my  feruauntes.  All  the  whiche  thinges  I 
recken  and  accompte  amonge  bufmeffe,  forafmuche  as 
they  mufle  of  neceffitie  be  done :  and  done  mufle  they 
nedes  be,  oneleffe  a  man  wyll  be  flraunger  in  his  owne 
houfe.  And  in  any  wyfe  a  man  mufle  fo  fafhyon  and 
order  hys  conditions,  and  fo  appoint  and  difpofe  him 
felfe,  that  he  be  merie,  iocunde,  and  pleafaunt  amonge 
them,  whom  eyther  nature  hathe  prouided,  or  chaunce 
hath  made,  or  he  hym  felfe  hath  chofen  to  be  the 
felowes,  and  companyons  of  hys  life :  fo  that  with  to 
muche  gentle  behauioure  and  familiaritie,  he  do  not 
marre  them,  and  by  to  muche  fufferaunce  of  his  fer- 
uauntes, make  them  his  mayflers.  Emonge  thefe  thynges 
now  rehearfed,  flealeth  awaye  the  daye,  the  moneth, 
the  yeare.  When  do  I  write  then  ?  And  all  this  while 
haue  I  fpoken  no  worde  of  flepe,  neyther  yet  of  meate, 
which  emong  a  great  number  doth  wafl  no  leffe  tyme, 
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then  doeth  flepe,  wherein  almofle  halfe  the  life  tyme 
ofmancrepethawaye.  I  therefore  do wynne  Meat© and siepe 
and  get  onelye  that  tyme,  whiche  I  fleale  from  great  wasters 
flepe  and  meate.  Whiche  tyme  becaufe  °^'*°^^* 
it  is  very  litle,  and  yet  fomwhat  it  is,  therfore  haue  I 
ones  at  the  lafle,  thoughe  it  be  longe  firft,  finifhed 
Utopia ;  and  haue  fent  it  to  you,  frende  Peter,  to  reade 
and  perufe :  to  the  intente  that  yf  anye  thynge  haue 
efcaped  me,  you  might  put  me  in  remembraunce  of  it. 
For  thoughe  in  this  behalfe  I  do  not  greatlye  miflrufle 
my  felfe  (whiche  woulde  God  I  were  fomwhat  in  wit 
and  leaminge,  as  I  am  not  all  of  the  worfle  and  dullefl 
memorye)  yet  haue  I  not  fo  great  trufle  and  confidence 
in  it,  that  I  thinke  nothinge  coulde  fall  out  of  my 
m)aide.  For  lohn  Clement  my  boye,  who 
as  you  know  was  there  prefente  with  vs, 
whomelfufferto  be  awaye  frome  no  talke,  wherein  maye 
be  any  profyte  or  goodnes  (for  oute  of  this  yonge  bladed 
and  new  fhotte  vp  corne,  whiche  hathe  alreadye  begon 
to  fpring  vp  both  in  Latin  and  Greke  learnyng,  I  loke 
for  plentifull  increafe  at  length  of  goodly  rype  grayne) 
he  I  faye  hathe  broughte  me  into  a  greate  doubte. 
For  wheras  Hythlodaye  (oneleffe  my  memorye  fayle 
me)  fayde  that  the  bridge  of  Amaurote,  whyche  goethe 
ouer  tlie  riuer  of  Anyder  is  fyue  hundreth  pafeis,  that 
is  to  faye,  halfe  a  myle  in  lengthe:  my  lohn  fayeth  that 
two  hundred  of  thofe  pafeis  mufte  be  plucked  away, 
for  that  the  ryuer  conteyneth  there  not  aboue  three 
hundreth  pafeis  in  breadthe,  I  praye  you  hartelye  call 
the  matter  to  youre  remembraunce.  For  yf  you  agree 
wyth  hym,  I  alfo  wyll  faye  as  you  faye,  and  confeffe 
myfelfe  deceaued.  But  if  you  cannot  remember  the 
thing,  then  furelye  I  wyll  write  as  I  haue  done,  and  as 
myne  owne  remembraunce  ferueth  me.  For  as  I  wyll 
take  good  hede,  that  there  be  in  my  booke  nothing 
falfe,  so  yf  there  be  anye  thynge  doubte-  Adiuersitie 
full,  I  wyll  rather  tell  a  lye,  then  make  a  kfnTaTyrand 
lie  :  bycaufe  I  had  rather  be  good,  then  telling  a  Ue. 
wiHe.  Howebeit  thys  matter  maye  eafelye  be  remedied. 
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yf  you  wyll  take  the  paynes  to  alke  the  queftion  of 
Raphael  him  felfe  by  woorde  of  mouthe,  if  he  be  nowe 
with  you,  or  elles  by  youre  letters.  Whiche  you  mufle 
nedes  do  for  an  other  doubte  alfo,  that  hathe  chaunced, 
throughe  whofe  faulte  I  cannot  tel :  whether  through 
In  what  parte  Hiine,  or  yours,  or  Raphaels.  For  neyther 
of  the  woride  ^e  rcmembred  to  enquire  of  him,  nor  he 
eth^StV'^- '  to  tel  vs  in  what  part  of  the  newe  world 
knowen.  Utopia  is  fituate.     The  whiche  thinge,  I 

had  rather  haue  fpent  no  fmall  fomme  of  money,  then 
that  it  fhould  thus  haue  efcaped  vs :  afwell  for  that  I 
am  afhamed  to  be  ignoraunt  in  what  fea  that  ylande 
ftandeth,  wherof  I  write  fo  long  a  treatife,  as  alfo 
becaufe  there  be  with  vs  certen  men,  and  efpeciallie 
It  is  thoughte  oue  vertuous  and  godly  man,  and  a  pro- 
here°?s^>/Sfoi-  ^ffour  of  diuiuitie,  who  is  excedynge  defier- 
nediy  ment  the  ous  to  go  vnto  Utopia :  not  for  a  va)nie 
clreofTroy^'  ^.ud  curfous  defyre  to  fee  newes,  but  to  the 
don  in  Surrey,  intente  he  maye  further  and  increafe  oure 
religion,  whiche  is  there  alreadye  luckelye  begonne. 
And  that  he  maye  the  better  accomplylhe  and  per- 
fourme  this  hys  good  intente,  he  is  mynded  to  procure 
that  he  maye  be  fente  thether  by  the  hieghe  Byfhoppe : 
yea,  and  that  he  himfelfe  may  be  made  Bifhoppe  of 
Utopia,  beynge  nothynge  fcrupulous  herein,  that  he 
mufle  obteyne  this  Byfhopricke  with  fuete.  For  he 
counteth  that  a  godly  fuete,  which  pro- 
go  y  suete.   ^^^^^^j^  ^^^  ^f  ^-j^g  dcfirc  of  hououre  or  lucre, 

but  onelie  of  a  godlie  zeale.  Wherfore  I  mofle  ear- 
neflly  defire  you,  frende  Peter,  to  talke  with  Hythlodaye, 
yf  you  can,  face  to  face,  or  els  to  wryte  youre  letters 
to  hym,  and  fo  to  woorke  in  thys  matter,  that  in  this 
my  booke  there  maye  neyther  anye  thinge  be  founde, 
whyche  is  vntrue,  neyther  any  thinge  be  lacking,  whiche 
is  true.  And  I  thynke  verelye  it  Ihalbe  well  done, 
that  you  ihewe  vnto  him  the  book  it  felfe.  For  yf  I 
haue  myfled  or  fayled  in  anye  po>Tite,  or  if  anye  faulte 
haue  efcaped  me,  no  man  can  fo  well  correcte  and 
amende  it,  as  he  can :  and  yet  that  can  he  not  do> 


oneles  he  perufe,  and  reade  ouer  my  booke  written. 
Moreouer  by  this  meanes  fhall  you  perceaue,  whether 
he  be  well  wyllynge  and  content,  that  I  Ihoulde  vnder- 
take  to  put  this  woorke  in  writyng.  For  if  he  be 
mynded  to  publyfhe,  and  put  forth  his  owne  laboures, 
and  trauayles  himfelfe,  perchaunce  he  woulde  be  lothe, 
and  fo  woulde  I  alfo,  that  in  publifhynge  the  Utopiane 
weale  publyque,  I  fhoulde  preuent  him,  and  take  frome 
him  the  flower  and  grace  of  the  noueltie  of  this  his 
hiflorie.  Howbeit,  to  faye  the  verye  trueth,  I  am  not  yet 
fullye  determined  with  my  felfe,  whether  I  will  put  furth 
my  booke  or  no.  For  the  natures  of  men  be  fo  diuers, 
the  phantafies  of  fome  fo  waywarde,  their  rj,^^  vnkynde 
myndes  fo  vnkynde,  their  iudgementes  fo  iudgementes  ot 
corrupte,  that  they  which  leade  a  merie  and  ^^^' 
a  iocounde  lyfe,  folowynge  theyr  owne  fenfuall  pleafures 
and  camall  luftes,  maye  feme  to  be  in  a  muche  better 
Hate  or  cafe,  then  they  that  vexe  and  vnquiete  them- 
felues  with  cares  and  fludie  for  the  puttinge  forthe  and 
publifhynge  of  fome  thynge,  that  maye  be  either 
profeit  or  pleafure  to  others  :  whiche  others  neuerthe- 
les  will  difdainfully,  fcornefully,  and  vnkindly  accepte 
the  fame.  The  mooft  part  of  al  be  vnlearned.  And 
a  greate  number  hathe  learning  in  contempte.  The 
rude  and  barbarous  alloweth  nothing,  but  that  which 
is  verie  barbarous  in  dede.  If  it  be  one  that  hath  a 
little  fmacke  of  learnynge,  he  reiecteth  as  homely  geare 
and  commen  ware,  whatfoeuer  is  not  fluffed  full  of  olde 
moughteaten  termes,  and  that  be  wome  out  of  vfe. 
Some  there  be  that  haue  pleafure  onelye  in  olde  ruflie 
antiquities.  And  fome  onelie  in  their  owne  doynges. 
One  is  fo  fowre,  fo  crabbed,  and  fo  vnpleafaunte,  that 
he  can  awaye  with  no  mpthe  nor  fporte.  An  other  is 
fo  narrowe  betwene  ye  fhulders,  that  he  can  beare  no 
iefles  nor  tauntes.  Some  feli  poore  foules  be  fo  afearde 
that  at  euerye  fnappifhe  woorde  their  nofe  fhall  be 
bitten  of,  that  they  flande  in  no  leffe  drede  of  euerye 
quicke  and  fharpe  woorde,  than  he  that  is  bitten  of  a 
madde  dogge  feareth  water.     Some  be  fo  mutable  and 
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wauerynge,  that  euery  houre  they  be  in  a  newe  mynde, 
fayinge  one  thinge  fyttinge,  and  an  other  thynge  fland- 
ynge.  An  other  forte  fytteth  vpon  their  allebencheis, 
and  there  amonge  their  cuppes  they  geue  iudgement 
of  the  wittes  of  writers,  and  with  greate  authoritie  they 
condempne  euen  as  pleafeth  them,  euerye  writer  accord- 
ynge  to  his  writinge,  in  mofle  fpitefull  maner  mockynge, 
lowtinge,  and  flowtinge  them ;  beyng  them  felues  in  the 
meane  feafon  fauffe,  and  as  fayeth  the  prouerbe,  oute 
of  all  daunger  of  gonnefhotte.  For  why,  they  be  fo 
fmugge  and  fmothe,  that  they  haue  not  fo  much  as  one 
hearre  of  an  honefte  man,  wherby  one  may  take  holde 
of  them.  There  be  moreouer  fome  fo  vnkynde  and 
vngentle,  that  thoughe  they  take  great  pleafure,  and  de- 
lectation in  the  worke,  yet  for  all  that,  they  can  not 
fynde  in  their  hertes  to  loue  the  Author  therof,  nor  to 
aforde  him  a  good  woorde  :  beynge  much  like  vncour- 
teous,  vnthankfull,  and  chourlifh  geftes.  Whiche  when 
A.  fitte  simi-  ^^^7  haue  with  good  and  daintie  meates 
Aitude.  well  fylled  theire  bellyes,  departe  home, 

geuyng  no  thankes  to  the  feafle  maker.    Go  your  wayes 
now,  and  make  a  coftlye  feafle  at  youre  owne  charges 
for  gefles  fo  dayntie  mouthed,  fo  diuers  in  tafle,  and  be- 
fides  that  of  fo  vnkynde  and  vnthankfull  natures.  But  ne- 
uertheles  (frende  Peter)  doo,  I  pray  you,  with  Hithlo- 
day,  as  I  willed  you  before.    And  as  for  this  matter  I  fhall 
be  at  my  libertie,  afterwardes  to  take  newe  aduifement. 
Howbeit,  feeyng  I  haue  taken  great  paynes  and  laboure 
in  writyng  the  matter,  if  it  may  flande  with  his  mynde  and 
pleafure,  I  wyll  as  touchyng  the  edition  or  publifhyng  ot 
thebooke,  followe  the  counfell  and  aduife  of  my  frendes, 
and  fpeciallye  yours.    Thus  fare  you  well  right  her- 
tely  beloued  frende  Peter,  with 
your  gentle  wife  :  and  loue 
me  as  you  haue  euer  done, 
for  I  loue  you  better 
then  euer  I 
dyd. 


C  %\)e  first 

QBoofee  of  t!)e  communication  of 

iSapf)art  ?g2t|)lotia2,  concerning 
tJ)c  ficist  state  of  a  commen  toeltf). 


He  mofle  victorious  and  triumphant 
Kyng    of   Englande    Henrye    the 
eyght   of   that   name,    in  al   roial 
vertues,    a   Prince  mofl  pereleffCj 
hadde  oi  late  in  controuerfie  with 
Charies,  the  right  highe  andmightye 
Kyng  of  Caflell,  weighty  matters, 
and   of  great   importaunce.      For 
the  debatement  and  final  determination  wherof,  the 
kinges  Maiefly  fent  me  Ambaffadour  into  Flaunders, 
ioyned  in  Commiffion  with  Cuthbert  Tun-      cuthbert 
ilall,  a  man  doutleffe  out  of  comparifon,      Tunstaii. 
and  whom  the  Kynges  Maieflie  of  late,  to  the  great 
reioyfynge   of  all  men,  dyd   preferre  to  the  office  of 
Maifler  of  the  Rolles. 

But  of  this  mannes  prayfes  I  wyll  faye  nothyng,  not 
bicaufe  I  doo  feare  that  fmall  credence  fhalbe  geuen 
to  the  teflimonye  that  cometh  out  of  a  frendes  mouthe : 
but  bicaufe  his  vertue  and  lernyng  be  greater,  and  of 
more  excellency,  then  that  I  am  able  to  praife  them : 
and  alfo  in  all  places  fo  famous  and  fo  perfectly  well 
knowne,  that  they  neede  not,  nor  oughte  not  of  me  to 
bee  prayfed,  vnleffe  I  woulde  feeme  to  fhew,  and  fet- 
furth  the  brightnes  of  the  fonne  with  a  candell,  as  the 
Prouerbe  faieth.  There  mette  vs  at  Bruges  (for  thus 
it  was  before  agreed)  thei  whom  their  Prince  hadde  for 
that  matter  appoynted  Commiffioners :  excellent  men 
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all.  The  chiefe  and  the  head  of  theym  was  the  Mar^ 
graue  (as  thei  call  him)  of  Bruges,  a  right  honorable  man : 
but  the  wifefl  and  the  beft  fpoken  of  them  was  George 
Temfice,  prouofl  of  Caffelfes,  a  man,  not  only  by  lern- 
yng,  but  alfo  by  nature  of  fmgular  eloquence,  and  in 
the  lawes  profoundly  learned :  but  in  reafonynge,  and 
debatyng  of  matters  what  by  his  naturall  witte,  and 
what  by  daily  exercife,  furely  he  hadde  few  fellowes. 
After  that  we  had  once  or  twife  mette,  and  vpon  cer- 
tayne  poyntes  or  articles  coulde  not  fully  and  throughly 
agree,  they  for  a  certayne  fpace  tooke  their  leaue  of  vs, 
and  departed  to  Bruxelle,  there  to  know  their  Princes 
pleafure.  I  in  the  meane  time  (for  fo  my  bufmes  laye) 
wente  flreighte  thence  to  Antwerpe.  Whiles  I  was 
there  abidynge,  often  times  amonge  other,  but  whiche 
to  me  was  more  welcome  then  annye  other,  dyd  vifite 
me  one  Peter  Giles,  a  Citifen  of  Antwerpe^ 
y  es.  ^  ^^^  there  in  his  countrey  of  honeft  repu- 
tation, and  alfo  preferred  to  high  promotions,  worthy 
truly  of  the  hyghefl.  For  it  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  the 
yong  man  be  in  learnyng,  or  in  honeflye  more  excel- 
lent. For  he  is  bothe  of  wonderfull  vertuous  condi- 
tions, and  alfo  fmgularly  wel  learned,  and  towardes  all 
fortes  of  people  excedyng  gentyll:  But  towardes  his 
frendes  fo  kynde  herted,  fo  louyng,  fo  faithfull,  fo  truf- 
tye,  and  of  fo  earnefl  affection,  that  it  were  verye  harde 
in  any  place  to  fynde  a  man,  that  with  him  in  all  poyntes 
of  frendfhippe  maye  be  compared.  No  man  can  be 
more  lowlye  or  courteous.  No  man  vfeth  leffe  Emula- 
tion or  diffimulation,  in  no  man  is  more  prudent  fim- 
plicitie.  Befides  this^  he  is  in  his  talke  and  communi- 
cation fo  merye  and  pleafaunte,  yea  and  that  withoute 
harme,  that  throughe  his  gerrtyll  intertaynement,  and 
his  fweete  and  delectable  communication,  in  me  was 
greatly  abated,  and  diminifhed  the  feruente  defyre,  that 
I  had  to  fee  my  natiue  countrey,  my  wyfe  and  my  chyl- 
dren,  whom  then  I  dyd  muche  longe  and  couete  to  fee^ 
becaufe  that  at  that  time  I  had  been  more  then.  iiii. 
Monethes  from  them.     Vpon  a  certayne  daye  when  I 
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hadde  herde  the  diuine  feruice  in  our  Ladies  Churche, 
which  is  the  fayrefl,  the  moll  gorgeous  and  curious 
Churche  of  buyldyng  in  all  the  Citie,  and  alfo  mofl  fre- 
quented of  people,  and  the  feruice  beynge  doone,  was 
readye  to  go  home  to  my  lodgynge,  I  chaunced  to  es- 
pye  this  forefayde  Peter  talkynge  with  a  certayne 
Straunger,  a  man  well  flricken  in  age,  with  a  blacke 
fonneburned  face,  a  longe  bearde,  and  a  cloke  cafl 
homly  about  his  fhoulders,  whome,  by  his  fauoure  and 
apparell  furthwith  I  iudged  to  bee  a  mariner.  But  the 
fayde  Peter  feyng  me,  came  vnto  me,  and  faluted  me. 

And  as  I  was  aboute  to  anfivere  him:  fee  you  this  man, 
fayth  he  (and  therewith  he  poynted  to  the  man,  that  I 
fawe  hym  talkynge  with  before)  I  was  mynded,  quod 
he,  to  brynge  him  flrayghte  home  to  you. 

He  fhould  haue  ben  very  welcome  to  me,  fayd  I, 
for  your  fake. 

Nay  (quod  he)  for  his  owne  fake,  if  you  knewehim: 
for  there  is  no  man  th3^s  day  liuyng,  that  can  tell  you 
of  fo  manye  (Iraunge  and  vnknowen  peoples,  and  Coun- 
treyes,  as  this  man  can.  And  I  know  wel  that  you  be 
very  defirous  to  heare  of  fuche  newes. 

Then  I  coniectured  not  farre  amiffe  (quod  I)  for 
euen  at  the  firfl  fyght,  I  iudged  him  to  be  a  mariner. 

Naye  (quod  he)  there  ye  were  greatly  deceyued :  he  hath 
failed  in  deede,  not  as  the  mariner  Palinure,  but  as  the 
experteand  prudent  prince  Vliffes :  Yea,  rather  as  the  aun- 
cicmt  and  fage  Philofopher  Plato.  For  this  fame  Raphaeii 
Raphaell  Hythlodaye  (for  this  is  his  name)  is  ^'thiodaye 
very  well  lerned  in  the  Latine  tongue :  but  profounde 
and  excellent  in  the  Greke  language.  Wherin  he  euer 
beflowed  more  fludye  then  in  the  Latine,  bycaufe  he 
had  geuen  himfelfe  wholy  to  the  fludy  of  Philofophy. 
Wherof  he  knew  that  ther  is  nothyng  extante  in  Latine, 
that  is  to  anye  purpofe,  fauynge  a  fewe  of  Senecaes, 
and  Ciceroes  dooynges.  His  patrimonye  that  he  was 
borne  vnto,  he  lefte  to  his  brethern  (for  he  is  a  Portu- 
gO  borne)  and  for  the  defire  that  he  had  to  fee,  and 
knowe  the  farre  Countreyes  of  the  worlde,  he  ioyned 
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himfelfe  in  company  with  Amerike  Vefpuce,  and  in 
the.  iii.  lafl  voyages  of  thofe.  iiii.  that  be  nowe  in 
printe,  and  abrode  in  euery  mannes  handes,  he  con- 
tinued ilyll  in  his  company,  fauyng  that  in  the  lail  voy- 
age he  came  not  home  agayne  with  him.  For  he  made 
fuche  meanes  and  fhift,  what  by  intretaunce,  and  what 
by  importune  fute,  that  he  gotte  Hcence  of  mayfler 
Americke  (though  it  were  fore  againfl  his  wyll)  to  be 
one  of  the.  xxiiii  whiche  in  the  ende  of  the  lafl  voyage 
were  left  in  the  countrey  of  Gulike.  He  was  therefore 
leftebehynde  for  hys  mynde  fake,  as  one  that  tookemore 
thoughte  and  care  for  trauailyng,  then  dyenge :  hauyng 
cuflomably  in  his  mouth  thefe  faiynges.  He  that  hathe 
no  graue,  is  couered  with  the  fkye :  and,  the  way  to 
heauen  out  of  all  places  is  of  like  length  and  diflaunce. 
Which  fantafy  of  his.  (if  God  had  not  ben  his  better 
frende)  he  had  furely  bought  full  deare.  But  after  the 
departynge  of  Mayfler  Vefpuce,  when  he  had  trau ailed 
thorough  and  aboute  many  Countreyes  with.  v.  of  his 
companions  Gulikianes,  at  the  lafl  by  merueylous 
chaunce  he  arriued  in  Taprobane,  from  whence  he  went 
to  Caliquit,  where  he  chaunced  to  fynde  certayne  of 
hys  Countreye  fhippes,  wherein  he  retourned  agayne 
into  his  Countreye,  nothynge  leffe  then  looked  for. 

All  this  when  Peter  hadde  toldeme:  I  thanked  him  for 
his  gentle kindneffe,  that  he  had  vouchfafed  to  brynge  me 
to  the  fpeache  of  that  man,  whofe  communication:  he 
thoughte  fhoulde  be  to  me  pleafaunte,  and  acceptable. 
And  therewith  I  tourned  me  to  Raphaell.  And 
when  wee  hadde  haylfed  eche  other:  and  had  fpoken 
thefe  commune  woordes,that  bee  cuflomablye  fpoken  at 
the  firfl  meting,  and  acquaintaunce  of  flraungers,  we 
went  thence  to  my  houfe,  and  there  in  my  gardaine 
vpon  a  bench  couered  with  greene  torues,  we  fatte 
downe  talkyng  together.  There  he  tolde  vs,  how  that 
after  the  departyng  of  Vefpuce,  he  and  his  fellowes 
that  taried  behynde  in  Gulicke,  began  by  litle  and  litle, 
throughe  fayre  and  gentle  fpeache,  to  wynne  the  loue 
and  fauoure  of  the  people  of  that  countreye,  infomuche 
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that  within  (horte  fpace,  they  dyd  dwell  amonges  them, 
not  only  harmlefle,  but  alfo  occupiyng  with  them  verye 
familiarly.  He  tolde  vs  alfo,  that  they  were  in  high 
reputation  and  fauour  with  a  certayne  great  man 
(whofe  name  and  Countreye  is  nowe  quite  out  of  my 
remembraunce)  which  of  his  mere  liberalitie  dyd  beare 
the  cofles  and  charges  of  him  and  his  fyue  companions. 
And  befides  that  gaue  theim  a  truflye  guyde  to  con- 
ducte  them  in  their  ioumey  (which  by  water  was  in 
botes,  and  by  land  in  wagons)  and  to  brynge  theim  to 
other  Princes  with  verye  frendlye  commendations. 
Thus  after  manye  dayes  ioumeys,  he  fayd,  they  founde 
townes,  and  Cities,  and  weale  publiques,  full  of  people^ 
gouerned  by  good  and  holfome  lawes.  For  vnder  the 
line  equinoctiall,  and  on  bothe  fydes  of  the  fame,  as 
farre  as  the  Sonne  doth  extende  his  courfe,  lyeth  (quod 
he)  great,  and  wyde  defertes  and  wilderneffes,  parched.. 
burned,  and  dryed  vp  with  continuall  and  intollerable 
heate.  All  thynges  bee  hideous,  terrible,  lothefome^ 
and  vnpleafaunt  to  beholder  All  thynges  out  of  faf- 
fyon,  and  comelineffe,  inhabited  withe  wylde  Beafles. 
and  Serpentes,  or  at  the  leafle  wyfe,  with  people,  that 
be  no  lefie  fauage,  wylde,  and  noyfome,  then  the  verye 
beafles  theim.  felues  be.  But  a  little  farther  beyonde 
that,  all  thynges  beginne  by  litle  and  lytle  to  waxe  plea- 
faunte.  The  ayre  fofte,  temperate  and,  gentle.  The 
grounde  couered  with  grene  graffe.  Leffe  wildneffe  in 
the  beafles.  At  the  lalt  fhall  ye  come  agayne  to  people, 
cities  and  townes  wherein  is  continuall  entercourfe  and 
occupiyng  of  merchaundife  and  chafifare,  not  only 
umong  themfelues,  and  with  theire  Borderers,  but  alfo 
with  Merchauntes  of  farre  Countreyes,  bothe  by  lande 
and  water.  There  I  had  occafion  (fayd  he)  to  go  to 
many  countreyes  on  euery  fyde.  For  there  was  no 
Ihippe  ready  to  any  voyage  or  iourney,  but  I  and  my 
fellowes  were  into  it  very  gladly  receyued.  shippes  of 
The  fhippes  that  thei  founde  firfl  were  straungefassion. 
made  playn,  flatte,  and  broade  in  the  botome,  trough 
wife.     The  fayles  were  made  of  great  ruffhes,  or  o^ 
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wickers,  and  in  fome  places  of  lether.  Aftervvarde  thai 
founde  fhippes  with  ridged  kyeles :  and  fayles  of  can- 
ualTe,  yea,  and  Ihortly  after  hauyng  all  thynges  lyke 
oures.  The  Ihipmen  alfo  very  experte  and  cunnynge, 
bothe  in  the  fea,  and  in  the  wether.  But  he  faide,  that 
he  founde  great  fauoure  and  frendfhip  amonge  them, 
^,  ,  ,  for  teachynfife  them  the  feate  and  the  vfe 

The  lode  stone.        ^    ,       i     i      ^  ttti  •    i  ^  i     r- 

of  the  lode  llone.  Whiche  to  them  before 
that  time  was  vnknowne.  And  therfore  they  were 
wonte  to  be  verye  timerous  and  fearfull  vpon  the  fea: 
Nor  to  venter  vpon  it,  but  only  in  thefomer  time.  But 
nowe  they  haue  fuche  a  confidence  in  that  flone,  that 
they  feare  not  flormy  winter:  in  fo  dooynge  farther 
from  care  then  daunger,  In  fo  muche,  that  it  is  greatly 
to  be  doubted,  left  that  thyng,  throughe  their  owne 
folifh  hardineffe,  fhall  tourne  them  to  euyll  and  harme, 
which  at  the  firft  was  fuppofed  fhoulde  be  to  them  good 
and  commodious. 

But  what  he  tolde  vs  that  he  fawe  in  euerye 
countreye  where  he  came,  it  were  very  longe  to 
declare.  Neither  it  is  my  purpofe  at  this  time  to 
make  reherfall  therof  But  peraduenture  in  an  other 
place  I  wyll  fpeake  of  it,  chiefly  fuche  thynges  as  fhall 
be  profitable  too  bee  knowen,  as  in  fpeciall  be  thofe 
decrees  and  ordinaunces,  that  he  marked  to  be  well 
and  wittely  prouided  and  enacted  amonge  fuche  peoples, 
as  do  Hue  together  in  a  ciuile  policye,  and  good  ordre. 
For  of  fuche  thynges  dyd  wee  bufelye  enquire,  and  de- 
maunde  of  him,  and  he  likewife  very  willingly  tolde  vs 
of  the  fame.  But  as  for  monfters,  bycaufe  they  be  no 
newes,  of  them  we  were  nothyng  inquifitiue.  For  no- 
th)nig  is  more  eafye  to  bee  founde.  then  bee  bark)mge 
Scyllaes,  rauenyng  Celenes,  and  Leftrigones  deuourers 
of  people,  and  fuche  lyke  great,  and  incredible  monfters. 
But  to  fynde  Citifens  ruled  by  good  and  holfome  lawes, 
that  is  an  exceding  rare,  and  harde  thyng.  But  as  he 
marked  many  fonde,  and  folifOie  lawes  in  thofe  newe 
founde  landes,  fo  he  reherfed  diuers  actes,  and  confti- 
tutions,  whereby  thefe  oure  Cities,  Nations,  Countreis, 
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and  Kyngdomes  may  take  example  to  amende  their 
faultes,  enormities  and  errours.  Wherof  in  another 
place  (as  I  fayde)  I  wyll  intreate. 

Now  at  this  time  I  am  determined  to  reherfe^onely 
that  he  tolde  vs  of  the  maners,  cuflomes,  lawes,-  and 
ordinaunces  of  the  Utopians.  But  firfl  I  wyll  repete 
cure  former  communication  by  th[e]  occafion,  and  (as 
1  might  faye)  the  drifte  wherof,  he  was  brought  into 
tlie  mention  of  that  weale  publique. 

For,  when  Raphael  had  very  prudentlye  touched 
diuers  thynges,  that  be  amiffe,  fome  here,  and  fome 
there,  yea,  very  many  on  bothe  partes,  and  againe  had 
fpoken  of  fuche  wife  lawes,  and  prudente  decrees,  as 
be  eflablifhed,  and  vfed,  bothe  here  amonge  vs,  and 
alfo  there  amonge  theym,  as  a  man  fo  perfecte,  and 
experte  in  the  lawes,  and  cuflomes  of  euery  feuerall 
Countrey,  as  though  into  what  place  foeuer  he  came 
^eaflwife,  there  he  had  ledde  al  his  life :  then  Peter 
louche  meruailynge  at  the  man :  Surely  mvuifler  Raphael 
(quod  he)  I  wondre  greatly,  why  you  gette  you  not 
into  fome  kinges  courte.  For  I  am  fure,  there  is  no 
Prince  liuyng,  that  wold  not  be  very  glad  of  you,  as  a 
man  not  only  hable  highly  to  delite  him  with  your  pro- 
founde  learnyng,  and  this  your  knowlege  ot  countreis, 
and  peoples,  but  alfo  mete  to  inflructe  him  with  exam- 
ples, and  helpe  him  with  counfell.  And  thus  doyng,  you 
(hall  bryng  your  felfe  inaveryegood  cafe,  and  alfo  be 
of  habilitie  to  helpe  all  your  frendes  and  kinffolke. 

As  concernyng  my  frendes  and  kynffolke  (quod  he)  I 
paffe  not  greatly  for  them.  For  I  thinke  I  haue  fuffici- 
ently  doone  my  parte  towardes  them  already.  For  thefe 
thynges,  that  other  men  doo  not  departe  from,  vntyl 
they  be  olde  and  fycke,  yea,  whiche  they  be  then  verye 
lothe  to  leaue,  when  they  canne  no  longer  keepe,  thofe 
very  fame  thynges  dyd  I  beyng  not  only  luflye,  and  in 
good  helth,  but  alfo  in  the  floure  of  my  youth,  diuide 
among  my  frendes  and  kynffolkes.  Which  I  thynke 
with  this  my  liberalitie  ought  to  holde  them  contented, 
and  not  to  requite  nor  to  ioke  that  befydes  this,  I  ihoulde 
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for  their  fakes  geue  myfelfe  in  bondage  vnto  Kinges. 

Nay,  God  forbyd  that  (quod  Peter)  it  is  notte  mymynde 
that  you  fhoulde  be  in  bondage  to  Kynges,  but  as  a 
retainour  to  them  at  your  pleafure.  Whiche  furely  I 
thinke  is  the  nighefl  waye  that  you  can  deuife  howe  to 
beflowe  your  time  frutefully,  not  onlye  for  the  priuate 
commoditie  of  your  frendes,  and  for  the  generall  profite 
of  allfortes  of  people,but  alfo  for  th[e]  aduauncement  of 
your  felf  to  a  much  welthier  Hate,  and  condition,  then 
you  be  nowe  in. 

To  a  welthier  condition  (quod  Raphael)  by  that  meanes^ 
that  my  mynde  flandeth  cleane  agaynil  ?  Now  I  lyue  at 
libertie  after  myne  owne  m)aide  and  pleafure,  whiche  I 
thynke  verye  fewe  of  thefe  great  flates,  and  pieres  of  real- 
mes  can  faye.  Yea,  and  there  be  ynow  of  them  that  fue  for 
great  mensfrendelhippes:  and  therfore  thinke  it  no  great 
hurte,iftheyhauenotme,nor.iii.  or.  iiii.fuche  otheras  I  am. 

Well,  I  perceiue  playnly  frende  Raphael  (quod  I)  that 
you  be  defirous  neither  of  richeffe,  nor  of  power.  And 
truly  I  haue  in  no  leffe  reuerence  and  eflimation  a  man  of 
your  mynde,  then  anye  of  theim  all  that  bee  fo  high  in 
power  and  authoritie.  But  you  Ihall  doo  as  it  becometh 
you :  yea,  and  accordyng  to  this  wifdome,  to  this  high  and 
free  courage  of  yours,  if  you  can  finde  in  your  herte  fo 
to  appoynt  and  difpofe  your  felfe,  that  you  mai  applye 
your  witte  and  diligence  to  the  profite  of  the  weale  pub- 
lique,  thoughe  it  be  fomewhat  to  youre  owne  payne  and 
hyndraunce.  And  this  fhall  you  neuer  fo  wel  doe,  nor 
wyth  fo  greate  proffitte  perfourme,  as  yf  you  be  of  fome 
greate  princes  counfel,  and  put  into  his  heade  (as  I 
doubte  not  but  you  wyl)  honefte  opinions,  and  vertuous 
perfuafions.  For  from  the  prince,  as  from  a  perpetual 
wel  fprynge,  commethe  amonge  the  people  the  floode 
of  al  that  is  good  or  euell.  But  in  you  is  fo  perfitte 
lemynge,  that  wythoute  anye  experience,  and  agayne 
fo  greate  experience,  that  wythoute  anye  lernynge 
you  maye  well  be  any  kinges  counfellour. 

You  be  twyfe  deceaued  maifter  More  (quod  he)  fyrfle 
in  me^  and  agayne  in  the  thinge  it  felfe.  For  neither  is  in 
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me  thehabilitye  that  you  force  vpon  me,andyf  it  werneuer 
fo  much,  yet  in  difquieting  myne  owne  quietnes  I  fhould 
nothing  further  the  weale  pubHque.  For  firfl  of  all,  the^ 
mofte  parte  of  all  princes  haue  more  delyte  in  warlike 
matters,  and  feates  of  chiualrie  (ye  knowlege  wherof  I 
neither  haue  nor  defire)  than  in  the  good  feates  of  peace : 
and  employe  muche  more  fludy,  how  by  right  or  by 
wrong  to  enlarge  their  dominions,  than  howe  wel,  and 
peaceablie  to  rule,  and  goueme  that  they  haue  alredie. 
Moreouer,  they  that  be  counfellours  to  kinges,  euery  one 
of  them  eyther  is  of  him  felfe  fo  wife  in  dede,  that  he 
nedeth  not,  or  elles  he  thinketh  himfelf  fo  wife,  yat  he 
wil  not  allowe  an  other  mans  counfel,  fauing  that  they 
do  fhamefully,  a,nd  flatteringly  geue  affent  to  the  fond 
and  folifhe  fayinges  of  certeyn  great  men.  Whofe  fau- 
ours,  bicaufe  they  be  in  high  authoritie  with  their  prince, 
by  affentation  and  flatterie  they  labour  to  obteyne.  And 
verily  it  is  naturally  geuen  to  all  men  to  efleme  their 
owne  inuentions  befl.  So  both  the  Rauen  and  the  Ape 
thincke  their  owne  yonge  ones  fairefl.  Than  if  a  man 
in  fuch  a  company,  where  fome  difdayne  and  haue  defpite 
at  other  mens  inuentions,  and  fome  counte  their  owne 
befl,  if  among  fuche  menne  (I  fay)  a  man  Ihould  bringe 
furth  any  thinge,  that  he  hath  redde  done  in  tymes 
pafle,  or  that  he  hath  fene  done  in  other  places  :  there 
the  hearers,  fare  as  though  the  whole  exiflimation  of 
their  wifdome  were  in  ieoperdye  to  be  ouerthrowen,  and 
that  euer  after  thei  Ihoulde  be  counted  for  verye  dif- 
erdes,  vnles  they  could  in  other  mens  inuentions  pycke 
out  matter  to  reprehend,  and  find  fault  at. 
If  all  other  poore  helpes  fayle  :  then  this  is  "^"p^^^^^^- 
their  extreame  refuge.  Thefe  thinges  (fay  they)  pleafed 
our  forefathers  and  aunceflours  :  wolde  God  we  coulde 
be  fo  wife  as  thei  were  :  and  as  though  thei  had  wittely 
concluded  the  matter,  and  with  this  anfwere  flopped 
euery  mans  mouth,  thei  fitte  downe  againe.  As  who 
fliould  fai,  it  were  a  very  daungerous  matter,  if  a  man 
in  any  pointe  fhould  be  founde  wifer,  then  his  fore- 
fathers were.     And  yet  bee  we  content  to  fuffre  the 
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beft  and  wittiefl  of  their  decrees  to  lye  vnexecuted:  but 
if  in  any  thing  a  better  ordre  might  haue  ben  taken, 
then  by  them  was,  there  we  take  fafl  hold,  findyng 
therin  many  faultes.  Manye  tymes  haue  I  chaunced  vp- 
Parciai  iudge-  on  fuch  proudc,  leude,  ouerthwarte,  and  way- 
©entes.  wardeiudgementes,y  ea,and  once  inEngland: 

I  prai  you  Syr  (quod  I)  haue  you  ben  in  our  countrey? 
Yea  forfoth  (quod  he)  and  there  I  taried  for  the 
fpace  of.  iiii.  or.  v.  monethes  together,  not  longe  after 
the  infurrection,  yat  the  Weflerne  Englifh  men  made 
agaynfl  their  Kyng,  which  by  their  owne  miferable  and 
pitiful  flaughter  was  fuppreffed  and  ended.  In  the 
meane  feafon  I  was  muche  bounde  and  beholdynge  to 
Cardinaii  the  Hghte  reuerende  father,  Ihon  Morton, 

Morton.  Archebifhop  and  Cardinal  of  Canterbury, 

and  at  that  time  alfo  lorde  Chauncelloure  of  Englande  : 
a  man  Mayfler  Peter  (for  Mayfter  More  knoweth  already 
that  I  w}^ll  faye)  not  more  honorable  for  his  authoritie, 
then  for  his  prudence  and  vertue.  He  was  of  a  meane 
ftature,  and  though  flricken  in  age,  yet  bare  he  his 
bodye  vpright  In  his  face  did  fhine  fuch  an  amiable 
reuerence,  as  was  pleafaunte  to  beholde,  Gentill  in 
communication,  yet  earnefl,  and  fage.  He  had  great 
delite  manye  times  with  roughe  fpeache  to  his  fewters, 
to  proue,  but  withoute  harme,  what  prompte  witte,  and 
what  bolde  fpirite  were  in  euery  man.  In  the  which 
as  in  a  vertue  much  agreinge  with  his  nature,  fo  that 
therewith  were  not  ioyned  impudency,  he  toke  greate 
delectatyon.  And  the  fame  perfon,  as  apte  and  mete 
to  haue  an  adminiflratyon  in  the  weale  publique,  he  dyd 
louingly  embrace.  In  his  fpeche  he  was  fyne,  eloquent, 
and  pytthye.  In  the  lawe  he  had  profounde  knowledge, 
in  witte  he  was  incomparable,  and  in  memory  wonderful 
excellente.  Thefe  qualityes,  which  in  hym  were  by 
nature  fmgular,  he  by  leamynge  and  vfe  had  made  per- 
fecte.  The  Kynge  put  muche  trufle  in  his  counfel,  the 
weale  publyque  alfo  in  a  maner  leaned  vnto  hym,  when 
I  was  there.  For  euen  in  the  chiefe  of  his  youth  he 
was  taken  from  fchole  into  the  Courte,  and  there  paffed 
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all  his  tyme  in  much  trouble  and  bufines,  beyng  con- 
tinually tumbled  and  toffed  in  the  wanes  of  dyuers  mys- 
fortunes  and  aduerfities.     And  fo  by  many  and  greate 
daungers  he  lerned  the  experience  of  the  worlde,  whiche 
fo  beinge  learned  can  not  eafely  be  forgotten.      It 
chaunced  on  a  certayne  daye,  when  I  fate  at  his  table, 
there  was  alfo  a  certayne  laye  man  cunnynge  in  the  lawes 
of  youre  Realme.    Who,  I  can  not  tell  wherof  takyngQ 
occafion,  began  diligently  and  eameflly  to  pra)de  that 
flrayte  and  rygorous  iuftice,  which  at  that  tyme  was 
there  executed  vpon  fellones,  who  as  he  fayde,  were  for 
the  mofl  parte,  xx.  hanged  together  vpon  one  gallowes. 
And,  feyng  fo  fewe  efcaped  punylhement,  he  fayde  he 
coulde  not  chufe,  but  greatly  wonder  and  maruel,  howe 
and  by  whateuil  luckeitfhold  fo  come  to  paffe,  that  theues 
neuertheles  were  in  euery  place  fo  ryffe  and  fo  rancke. 
Naye  Syr  quod  I  (for  I  durll  boldely  fpeake  q^  j^^^^  ^^^ 
my  minde  before  the  Cardinal)  maruel  no-  made   accord- 
thinge  here  at :  for  this  punyfhment  of  theues  ^"^^ '°  eqmtie. 
paffeth  the  limites  of  luilice,  and  is  alfo  very  hurtefuU 
to  the  weale  publique.     For  it  is  to  extreame  and  cruel 
a  punifhment  for  thefte,  and  yet  not  fufficient  to  refrayne 
and  withhold  men  from  thefte.  For  fimple  thefte  is  not 
fo  great  an  offenfe,  that  it  owght  to  be  punifhed  with 
death    Neither  ther  is  any  punifhmentfo  horrible,  that  it 
can  kepe  them  from  flealynge,  which  haue  no  other  craft, 
wherby  to  get  their  lining.     Therfore  in  this  poynte, 
not  you  onlye,  but  alfo  the  mofl  part  of  the  world,  be 
like  euyll  fcholemaiflers,  which  be  readyer  to  beate, 
then  to  teache,  their  fcholers.     For  great  and  honible 
punifhmentes   be    appointed   for    theues.  By  what  mea- 
whereas  much  rather  prouifion  fhould  haue  brfewerthe?^' 
ben  made,  that  there  were  fome  meanes,  ues  and  robber? 
whereby  they   myght   get    their   liuyng,   fo   that  no 
man    fhoulde    be    dryuen    to    this    extreme   neces- 
fitie.  firlle  to  lleale,  and  then  to  dye.     Yes  (quod  he) 
this  matter  is  wel  ynough  prouided  for  already.   There 
be  handy  craftes,  there  is  hufbandrye  to  gette  their 
liuynge  by.  if  they  would  not  willingly  be  nought 
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Nay,  quod  I,  you  fhall  not  fkape  fo :  for  firfl  of  all,  I 
wyll  fpeake  nothynge  of  them,  that  come  home  oute  of 
the  warres,  maymed  and  lame,  as  not  longe  a  go,  oute 
of  Blacke  heath  fielde,  and  a  litell  before  that,  out  of 
the  warres  i^,  Fraunce  :  fuche,  I  faye,  as  put  their  Hues 
in  ieoperdye  for  the  weale  publiques  or  the  kynges  fake, 
and  by  reafon  of  weakeneffe  and  lameneffe  be  not  hable 
to  occupye  their  olde  craftes,  and  be  to  aged  to  lerne 
new  :  of  them  I  wyll  fpeake  nothing,  forafmuch  as 
warres  haue  their  ordinarie  recourfe.  But  let  vs  con- 
idienesse  the  ^^^^^  thofe  thinges  that  chaunce  daily  before 
mother  of  our  cycs.  Firfl  there  is  a  great  numbre  of 
theues.  gentlemen,  which  can  not  be  content  to 

Hue  idle  themfelfes,  lyke  dorres,  of  yat  whiche  other  haue 
laboured  for :  their  tenauntes  I  meane,  whom  they  polle 
and  ihaue  to  the  quicke,  by  reifyng  their 
thTwd'^1;heck^  rcutcs  (for  this  onlye  poynte  of  frugalitie 
ed  for  Rent-  (Jq  they  vfc,  mcu  cls  through  their  lauaffe 
raisyng.  ^^^  prodigall  fpendynge,  hable  to  brynge 

theymfelfes  to  verye  beggerye)thefe  gentlemen,  I  fay,  do 
not  only  Hue  in  idleneffe  themfelfes,  but  alfo  carrye  about 
Of  Idle  seru-  ^^^^  them  at  their  tailes  a  great  flocke  or 
yng  men  come  traiuc  of  idle  and  loyterjoige  feruyngmen, 
theues.  which  ncucr  learned  any  craft  wherby  to 

gette  their  liuynges.  Thefe  men  as  fone  as  their  may- 
fler  is  dead,  or  be  ficke  themfelfes,  be  incontinent 
thrufl  out  of  dores.  For  gentlemen  hadde  rather  keepe 
idle  perfones,  then  ficke  men,  and  many  times  the  dead 
mans  heyre  is  not  hable  to  mainteine  fo  great  a  houfe, 
and  kepe  fo  many  feruing  men  as  his  father  dyd.  Then 
in  the  meane  feafon  they  that  be  thus  deflitute  of  feruice, 
either  flarue  for  honger,  or  manfullye  playe  the  theues. 
For  what  would  you  haue  them  to  do  ?  When  they 
haue  wandred  abrode  fo  longe,  vntyl  they  haue  worne 
threde  bare  their  apparell,  and  alfo  appaired  their  helth, 
then  gentlemen  becaufe  of  their  pale  and  fickely  faces, 
and  patched  cotes,  wil  not  take  them  into  feruice.  And 
hufbandmen  dare  not  fet  them  a  worke :  Knowynge 
wei  ynoughe  that  he  is  nothing  mete  to  doe  trewe  and 
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faythful  feruice  to  a  poore  man  wyth  a  fpade  and  a 
mattoke  for  fmall  wages  and  hard  fare,  whyche  beynge 
deyntely  and  tenderly  pampered  vp  in  ydilnes  and  plea- 
fure,  was  wont  with  a  fworde  and  a  buckler  by  hys  fyde 
to  iette  through  the  flrete  with  a  bragginge  loke,  and 
to  thynke  hym  felfe  to  good  to  be  anye  mans  mate. 
Naye  by  faynt  Mary  fir  (quod  the  lawier)  not  fo.  For 
this  kinde  of  men  muile  we  make  mofle  of.  For  in  them 
as  men  of  flowter  flomackes,  bolder  fpirites,  and  man- 
Iyer  courages  then  handycraftes  men  and  plowemen  be, 
doth  confifle  the  whole  powre,  ftrength,  and  puiffaunce 
of  oure  army,  when  we  mufle  fight  in  battayle.  Forfothe 
fir  afwell  you  myghte  faye  (quod  I)  yat  for  warres  fake 
you  mufle  cheryfhe  theues.  For  fuerly  you  fhall  neuer 
lacke  theues,  whyles  you  haue  them.  No  nor  theues 
be  not  the  mofl  falfe  and  faynt  harted  fol-  Betwene  sol- 
diers, nor  fouldiours  be  not  the  cowardlefle  diers  and  theues 
theues  :  fo  wel  thees.  ii.  craftes  agree  toge-  ^""^  diversme. 
then  But  this  faulte,  though  it  be  much  vfed  amonge 
you,  yet  is  it  not  peculiar  to  you  only,  but  commen  alio 
almofle  to  all  nations.  Yet  Fraunce  befides  this  is 
troubled  and  infected  with  a  much  forer  plage.  The 
whole  royalme  is  fylled  and  befieged  with  hiered  foul- 
diours in  peace  tyme  (yf  that  bee  peace)  whyche  be 
brought  in  vnder  the  fame  colour  and  pretenfe,  that 
hath  perfuaded  you  to  kepe  thefe  ydell  feniynge  men. 
For  thies  wyfefooles  and  verye  archedoltes  thought  the 
wealthe  of  the  whole  countrey  herin  to  confifl,  if  there 
were  euer  in  a  redineffe  a  flronge  and  fure  garrifon, 
fpecially  of  old  practifed  fouldiours,  for  they  put  no  trufl 
at  all  in  men  vnexercifed.  And  therfore  they  mufl  be 
forced  to  feke  for  warre,  to  the  ende  thei  may  euer  haue 
practifed  fouldiours,  and  cunnyng  manlleiers,  left  that 
(as  it  is  pretely  Ikyde  of  Saluft)  their  handes  and  their 
mindes  through  idlenes  or  lacke  of  exercife,  fhould 
vvaxe  dul.  But  howe  pemitious  and  peftilenet  a  thyng 
it  is  to  maintayne  fuche  beaftes,  the  Frenche  men, 
by  their  owne  harmes  haue  learned,  and  the  examples 
of  the  Romaynes,  Carthaginiens,  Syriens,  and  of  man- 
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ye  other  countreyes  doo  manifeflly  declare.  For  not 
What  incon-  ^iilye  the  Empire,  but  alfo  the  fieldes  and 
ueniences  com-  Cities  of  all  thcfe,  by  diuers  occafions  haue 
t^nuaii^^.  been  oueminned  and  deflroyed  of  their 
sons  of  soul-  owne  armies  before  hande  had  in  aredineffe. 
Now  how  vnneceffary  a  thinge  this  is, 
hereby  it  maye  appeare :  that  the  Frenche  fouldiours, 
which  from  their  youth  haue  ben  practifed  and  inured 
in  feates  of  armes,  do  not  cracke  nor  aduaunce  them- 
felfes  to  haue  very  often  gotte  the  vpper  hand  and 
maiflry  of  your  new  made  and  vnpractifed  fouldiours. 
But  in  this  poynte  I  wyll  not  vfe  many  woordes,  lefle 
perchaunce  I  maye  feeme  to  flatter  you.  No  nor  thofe 
fame  handy  crafte  men  of  yours  in  Cities,  nor  yet  the 
rude  and  vplandifh  plowmen  of  the  countreye,  are  not 
fuppofed  to  be  greatly  affrayde  of  your  gentlemens  idle 
feruyngmen,  vnleffe  it  be  fuche  as  be  not  of  body  oi 
(lature  con-efpondent  to  their  flrength  and  courage, 
orels  whofe  bolde  flomakes  be  difcouraged  throughe 
pouertie.  Thus  you  may  fee,  that  it  is  not  to  be  feared 
left  they  fhoulde  be  effeminated,  if  thei  were  brought 
vp  in  good  craftes  and  labourfome  woorkes,  whereby 
to  gette  their  liuynges,  whofe  ftoute  and  fturdye  bodyea 
(for  gentlemen  vouchfafe  to  corrupte  and  fpill  none 
but  picked  and  chofen  men)  now  either  by  reafon  of 
reft  and  idleneffe  be  brought  to  weakeneffe:  orels  by 
eafy  and  womanly  exercifes  be  made  feble,  and  vn- 
hable  to  endure  hardneffe.  Truly  howe  fo  euer  the 
cafe  ftandeth,  thys  me  thinketh  is  nothing  auayeable 
to  the  weale  publique,  for  warre  fake,  which  you  neuer 
haue,  but  when  you  wyl  your  felfes,  to  keepe  and  main- 
teyn  an  vnnumerable  flocke  of  that  fort  of  men,  that 
be  fo  troublefome  and  noyous  in  peace.  Wherof  you 
ought  to  haue  a  tliowfand  times  more  regarde,  then  of 
warre.  But  yet  this  is  not  only  the  neceffaiy  caufe  oi 
ftealing.  There  is  an  other,  whych,  as  I  fuppofe,  is 
p[ro]per  and  peculiar  to  you  Englifhmen  alone.  What  is 
that,  quod  the  Cardinal?  forfoth  my  lorde  (quod  I) 
your  fhepe  that  were  wont  to  be  fo  meke  and  tame,  and 
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fo  fmal  eaters,  now,  as  I  heare  faye,  be  become  fo  great 
deuowerers  and  fo  wylde,  that  they  eate  vp,  English  shepe 
and  fwallow  downe  the  very  men  them  deuourers  of 
felfes.  They  confume,  deflroye,  and  de-  ^^^' 
uoure  whole  fieldes,  howfes,  and  cities.  For  looke  in 
what  partes  of  the  realme  doth  growe  the  fyneft,  and 
therfore  dearefl  woll,  there  noble  men,  and  gentlemen: 
yea  and  certeyn  Abbottes,  holy  men  no  doubt,  not  con- 
tenting them  felfes  with  the  yearely  reuenues  and  pro- 
fytes,  that  were  wont  to  grow  to  theyr  forefathers  and 
predeceffours  of  their  landes,  nor  beynge  content  that 
they  Hue  in  refl  and  pleafure  nothinge  profiting,  yea 
much  noyinge  the  weale  publique:  leaue  no  ground e 
for  tillage,  thei  inclofe  al  into  paflures:  thei  throw 
doune  houfes :  they  plucke  downe  townes,  and  leaue 
nothing  flandynge,  but  only  the  churche  to  be  made  a 
(hepehowfe.  And  as  thoughe  you  lofle  no  fmall  quan- 
tity of  grounde  by  foreftes,  chafes,  laundes,  and  parkes^ 
thofe  good  holy  men  tume  all  dwelHnge  places  and  all 
glebeland  into  defolation  and  wildemes.  Therfore  that 
on  couetous  and  vnlatiable  cormaraunte  shepemai- 
and  very  plage  of  his  natyue  contrey  maye  sters  decayers 
compaffe  aboute  and  inclofe  many  thou-  ^  "^  ^"  ^^^ 
fand  akers  of  grounde  to  gether  within  one  pale  or 
hedge,  the  hufbandmen  be  thrufl  owte  of  their  owne, 
or  els  either  by  coueyne  and  fraude,  or  by  violent  op- 
preffion  they  be  put  befydes  it,  or  by  wronges  and  in- 
iuries  thei  be  fo  weried,  that  they  be  compelled  to  fell 
all:  by  one  meanes  therfore  or  by  other,  either  by 
hooke  or  crooke  they  mufte  needes  departe  awaye, 
poore,  felye,  wretched  foules,  men,  women,  hufbands, 
wiues,  fatherleffe  children,  widowes,  wofull  mothers, 
with  their  yonge  babes,  and  their  whole  houfhold  fmal 
in  fubftance,  and  muche  in  numbre,  as  hufbandrye  re- 
quireth  manye  handes.  Awaye  thei  trudge,  I  fay,  out 
of  their  knowen  and  accuflomed  houfes,  fyndynge  no 
place  to  refte  in.  All  their  houfholdefluffe,  whiche  is 
verye  litle  woorthe,  thoughe  it  myght  well  abide  the 
fale :  yet  beeynge  fodainely  thrufle  oute,  they  be  con- 
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The  decay©  of  (Irayncd  to  fell  it  for  a  thing  of  nought 
s^th^^bl'^^er*  ^^^  when  they  haue  wandered  abrode  tyll 
which  is  the  that  be  fpent,  what  can  they  then  els  doo 
gTwdes  aS  but  fleale,  and  then  iuflly  pardy  be  hanged, 
theucs.  or  els  go  about  a  beggyng.     And  yet  then 

alfo  they  be  cafle  in  prifon  as  vagaboundes,  becaufe 
they  go  aboute  and  worke  not:  whom  no  man  wyl  fet 
a  worke,  though  thei  neuer  fo  willyngly  profre  them- 
felues  therto.  For  one  Shephearde  or  Heardman  is 
ynoughe  to  eate  vp  that  grounde  with  cattel,  to  the 
occupi3aig  wherof  aboute  hufbandrye  manye  handes 
The  cause  of  wcre  requifite.  And  this  is  alfo  the  caufe 
deartii  of  vie-  why  victualles  be  now  in  many  places 
^^^**  dearer.      Yea,   befides   this   the  price  of 

woUe  is  fo  ryfen,  that  poore  folkes,  which  were  wont 
to  worke  it,  and  make  cloth  therof,  be  nowe  hable  to 
bye  none  at  all.     And  by  thys  meanes  verye  manye  be 
.  forced  to  forfake  worke,  and  to  geue  them 

nierfce^commeth  felucs  to  idclueffe.  For  after  that  fo  much 
wour^'^  ^^  grounde  was  inclofed  for  paflure,  an  infi- 
nite multitude  of  fhepe  dyed  of  the  rotte, 
fuche  vengeaunce  God  toke  of  their  inordinate  and 
vnfaciable  couetoufnes,  fendinge  amonge  the  fhepe  that 
pefliferous  morrein,  whiche  much  more  iuflely  fhoulde 
haue  fallen  on  the  fhepemaflers  owne  heades.  And 
.%ough  the  number  of  fhepe  increafe  neuer  fo  fafle,  yet 
the  price  falleth  not  one  myte,  becaufe  there  be  fo  fewe 
The  cause  of  fellcrs.  For  they  be  almoofle  all  comen  in- 
dearth  of  woi.  to  a  fcwc  richc  meuues  handes,  whome  no 
neade  forceth  to  fell  before  they  lufl,  and  they  lufle  not 
before  they  maye  fell  as  deare  as  they  lufle.  Now  the  fame 
Dearth  of  cat-  caufc  briugeth  in  like  dearth  of  the  other 
tei  with  the  kiudcs  of  cattcU,  yca  and  that  fo  much  ye 
cause  thero.  j^qj.^^  bicaufe  that  after  fermes  plucked 
downe,  and  hufbandry  decaied,  there  is  no  man  that 
paffethe  for  the  breadynge  of  younge  floore.  For  thefe 
riche  men  brynge  not  vp  the  yonge  ones  of  greate  cattel 
as  they  do  lambes.  But  firfl  they  bie  them  abrode  verie 
chepe,  and  afterward  when  they  be  fatted  in  their  pas- 
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lures,  they  fell  them  agayne  excedynge  deare.     And 
therefore  (as  I  fuppofe)  the  whole  incommoditie  hereof 
is  not  yet  felte.     For  yet  they  make  dearth  onely  in 
thofe  places,  where  they  fell.     But  when  they  fhall 
fetche  them  away  from  thence  wheare  they  be  bredde 
fafler  then  they  can  be  broughte  vp :  then  (hall  there 
alfo  be  felte  greate  dearth,  floore  beginning  there  to 
faile,  where  the  ware  is  boughte.     Thus  the  vnreafon- 
able  couetoufnes  of  a  few  hath  turned  yat  thing  to  the 
vtter  vndoing  of  your  ylande,  in  the  whiche  d   -+1.  r  • 
thynge  the  cheife  felicitie  of  your  realme  did  tuaies  is  the  " 
confifl.    For  this  greate  dearth  of  victualles  uepfngfww! 
caufeth  men  to  kepe  as  litle  houfes,  and  as  of  ensueth  beg- 
fmale  hofpitalitie  as  they  poffible  maye,  and  ^^^y^^^^^^^^^- 
to  put  away  their  feruauntes  :  whether,  I  pray  you,  but 
a  beggynge  :  or  elles  (vvhyche  thefe  gentell  bloudes, 
and  ftoute  flomackes,  wyll  fooner  fet  their  myndes  vnto) 
a  flealing  ?     Nowe  to  amende  the  matter,  to  this  wret- 
ched beggerye,  and  miferable  pouertie  is  ioyned  greate 
wantonnes,  importunate  fuperfluitie,  and 
exceffme  riote.   For  not  only  gentle  mennes   ^^^^f  and^dlet 
feruauntes,  but  alfo  handicrafe  men :  yea  a  mainteiner  of 
and  almoofle  the  ploughmen  of  the  coun-  Jj^fff^^^^  ^"^ 
trey,  with  al  other  fortes  of  people,  vfe 
muche  flraunge  and  proude  newefanglenes  in  their 
apparell,    and  to  muche   prodigall  riotte,    and  fump. 
tuous  fare  at  their  table.     Nowe  bawdes, 
queines,   whoores,    harlottes,  flrumpettes,   ^s^^fneTauer- 
brothelhoufes,    flewes,  and  yet  an  other  nes,  alehouses, 
ftewes     wynetauemes,    ale     houfes,     and  gamIs"bTveiy 
tiplinge  houfes,  with  fo  manye  noughtie,   mothers  of 
lewde,  and  vnlawfull  games,  as  dyce,  cardes, 
tables,  tennis,  boules,  coytes,  do  not  all  thefe  fende  the 
haunters  of  themflreyghte  a  flealynge  when  theyr  money 
is  gone  ?     Calle  oute  thefe  pernicyous  abhominations, 
make  a  lawe,  that  they,  whiche  plucked  downe  ferraes^ 
and  townes  of  hufbandrie,  fhal  reedifie  them, or  els  yelde, 
and  vprenderthepoffeffion  therof  to  fuche,  as  wil  go  to  the 
cofl  of  buylding  them  an  ewe.  Suffer  not  thefe  riche  men 
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tobie  vpal,  to  ingroffe,  and  forflalle,  and  with  their  mono 
Rich  menin-  poHctokepe  the  market  alone  as  pleafe  them. 
CTossers  and  Let  not  fo  many  be  brought  vp  in  idelnes,  let 
forestaiiers.  hulbandry  and  tillage  be  reflored,  let  clothe- 
workingebe  renewed,  that  ther  may  be  honefl  labours  for 
this  idell  fort  to  paffe  their  tyme  in  profitablye,  whiche 
hitherto  either  pouertie  hath  caufed  to  be  theues,  or 
elles  nowe  be  either  vagabondes,  or  idel  feruing  men, 
and  fhortelye  wilbe  theues.  Doubtles  onles  you  finde 
a  remedy  for  thefe  enormities,  you  fhall  in  vaine  ad- 
uaunce  your  felues  of  executing  iuflice  vpon  fellons. 
For  this  iuflice  is  more  beautiful  in  appera.unce,  and 

more  florifhynge  to  the  fhewe,  then  either 
edu^cad'^n^o?  iufle  or  profitable.  For  by  fuffring  your 
oftheu^e"''^^^^'^  youth e   wantonlie,   and    vicioufly  to    be 

brought  vp,  and  to  be  infected,  euen  frome 
theyr  tender  age,  by  litle  and  litle  with  vice  :  then  a 
goddes  name  to  be  punilhed,  when  they  commit  the 
fame  faultes  after  being  come  to  mans  flate,  which 
from  their  youthe  they  were  euer  like  to  do  :  In  this 
pointe,  I  praye  you,  what  other  thing  do  you,  then 
make  theues,  and  then  punifh  them  ?  Now  as  I  was 
thus  fpeakinge,  the  Lawier  began  to  make  hym  felfe 
readie  to  anfwere,  and  w^as  determined  with  him  felfe 
to  vfe  the  common  fafhion,  and  trade  of  difputers, 
whiche  be  more  diligent  in  reherfmge,  then  anfwering, 
as  thinking  the  memorie  worthy  of  the  chief  praife. 
In  dede  fir,  quod  he,  you  haue  faid  wel,  being  but  a 
flraunger,  and  one  that  myghte  rather  heare  fome 
thing  of  thefe  matters,  then  haue  any  exacte  or  per- 
fecte  knowledge  of  the  fame,  as  I  wil  incontinent  by 
open  proffe  make  manifefl  and  plaine.  For  firfle  I 
will  reherfe  in  order  all  that  you  haue  fayde :  then  I 
wyll  declare  wherein  you  be  deceaued,  through  lacke 
of  knowledge,  in  all  oure  fafhions,  maners  and  cus- 
tomes :  and  lafl  of  all  I  will  aunfwere  youre  argumen- 
tes,  and  confute  them  euery  one.  Firfle  therefore  I 
wyll  begynne  where  I  promyfed.  Foure  thynges  you 
femed  to  me.     Holde  youre  peace,  quod  the  Car- 
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dinall:  for  it  appeareth  that  you  will  make  Heis  worthe- 
no  (horte  aunfwere,  which  make  fuche  a  fha^^uf  fuu''* 
beginnynge.  Wherefore  at  this  time  you  of  wordes. 
fnall  not  take  the  paynes  to  make  youre  aun[f]were, 
but  kepe  it  to  youre  nexte  meatynge,  which  I  woulde 
be  righte  glad,  that  it  might  be  euen  to  morrowe  next, 
onles  either  you  or  mayfler  Raphael  haue  any  earnell 
let.  But  nowe  mayfler  Raphael,  I  woulde  verye  gladlye 
heare  of  you,  why  you  thinke  thefte  not  worthye  to  be 
punifhed  with  deathe,  or  what  other  punifhemente  you 
can  deuife  more  expedient  to  the  weale  publique.  For 
I  am  fure  you  are  not  of  that  minde,  that  you  woulde 
haue  thefte  efcape  vnpunifhed.  For  yf  nowe  the  ex- 
treme punifhemente  of  deathe  can  not  caufe  them  to 
leaue  flealinge,  then  yf  ruffians  and  robbers  fhoulde  be 
fuer  of  their  lyues  :  what  violence,  what  feare  were 
hable  to  holde  their  handes  from  robbinge,  whiche 
woulde  take  the  mitigation  of  the  punifhmente,  as  a 
a  verye  prouocation  to  the  mifchiefe? 
Suerlye  my  lorde,  quod  I,  I  thinke  it  not  ouglit^not^obe 
ryght  nor  iuflice,  that  ye  loffe  of  money  g^^j^^^^  ^^ 
fhould  caufe  the  loffe  of  mans  life.  For 
myne  opinion  is,  that  all  the  goodes  in  the  worlde  are 
not  hable  to  counteruayle  mans  life.  But  if  they 
would  thus  fay  :  that  the  breakynge  of  iuflice,  and  the 
tranfgreffion  of  the  lawes  is  recompenfed  with  this 
punifhment,  and  not  the  loffe  of  the  money,  then  why 
maye  not  this  extreme  and  rigorous  iuflice  wel  be  called 
plaine  iniurie  ?  For  fo  cruell  gouernaunce,  straite  lawes 
fo  flreite  rules,  and  vnmercyful  lawes  be  not  allowable. 
not  allowable,  that  if  a  fmall  offenfe  be  committed,  by 
and  by  the  fword  fhould  be  drawen :  Nor  fo  floical 
ordinaunces  are  to  be  borne  withall,  as  to  counte  al 
offenfes  of  fuche  equalitie,  that  the  killing  of  a  man,  or 
the  takyng  of  his  money  from  him  were  both  a  matter, 
and  the  one  no  more  heinous  offenfe  then  the  other : 
betwene  the  whyche  two,  yf  we  haue  anye  refpecte  to 
equitie,  no  fimilitude  or  equalitie  confifleth.  God 
commaundeth  vs  that  we  fhall  not  kill.     And  be  we 
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then  {o  hallie  to  kill  a  man  for  takinge  a  litle  money  ? 
And  if  any  man  woulde  vnderflande  killing  by  this? 
commaundement  of  God,  to  be  forbidden  after  no  larger 
wife,  then  mans  conflitutions  define  killynge  to  be  law- 

full,  then  whye  maye  it  not  lykewife  by 
iaw%iJ|^iu*not  nians  conflitutions  be  determined  after 
a°  to  ^odi"?iw"  ^^^^  ^^^^  whordome,  fornication,  and  per- 

iurie  may  be  lawfull  ?  For  where  as  by 
the  permiffion  of  God,  no  man  hath  power  to  kit 
neither  himfelf,  nor  yet  anye  other  man  :  then  yf  a 
lawe  made  by  the  confent  of  men,  conceminge  flaughter 
of  men :  oughte  to  be  of  fuche  flrengthe,  force,  and 
vertue,  that  they  which  contrarie  to  the  commaunde- 
ment of  God  haue  killed  thofe,  whom  this  conflitution 
of  man  commaunded  to  be  killed,  be  cleane  quite  and 
exempte  out  of  the  bondes  and  daunger  to  Gods  com- 
maundement :  fhall  it  not  then  by  this  reafon  follow, 
that  the  power  of  Gods  commaundemente  fhall  ex- 
tende  no  further,  then  mans  lawe  doeth  define, 
and  permitte?  And  fo  fhall  it  come  to  paffe,  that 
in  like  maner  mans  conflitutions  in  al  thinges  fhal 
determine  how  farre  the  obferuation  of  all  Gods  com- 
maundementes  fhall  extende.  To  be  fhorte  Moyfes 
law,  though  it  were  vngentle  and  fharpe,  as  a  law  that 
was  geuen  to  bondmen,  yea;  and  them  very  obfli- 
nate,  flubbome,  and  flyfnecked  :  yet  it  punifhed  thefte 

by  the  purfe,  and  not  wyth  death.  And 
Iide^*iawe^not  l^t  vs  not  thinkc  that  God  in  the  newe  law 
punished  by       of  clcmcncie  and  mercy e,  vnder  the  which e 

he  ruleth  vs  with  fatherlie  gentlenes,  as  his 
deare  children  hathe  geuen  vs  greater  fcoupe  and  licence 
to  the  execution  of  cruelte,  one  vpon  another.  Nowe 
ye  haue  heard  the  reafons  whereby,  I  am  perfuaded 
that  this  punifhement  is  vnlawful.  Furthermore  I  thinke 
What  inconue-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  body  that  kuowcth  not,  how  vn- 
nienceensueth  reafonablc,  yca :  how  pemitious  a  thinge 
thift  wiuT^*"  it  is  to  the  weale  publike,  that  a  thefe  and 
death.  ^n  homicide  or  murderer,  fhoulde  fuffer 

equall  and  like  punifhment.    For  the  thefe  feynge  thai 
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man,  that  is  condempned  for  thefte  in  no  leffe  ieoperdie, 
nor  iu  dged  to  no  leffe  punifhmen  t,  then  him  that  is  conuict  e 
of  manflaughter :  throughe  this  cogitation  Punishing  of 
onelye  he   is  flrongly  and  forciblye  pro-  theft  by  deathe 
uoked,  and  in  a  maner  conflreined  to  kill  tTefe^tobe\ 
him,  whome  els  he  woulde  haue  but  robbed,   murtherer. 
For  the  murder  beynge  ones  done,  he  is  in  leffe  feare,  and 
in  more  hoope  that  the  deede  fhall  not  be  bewrayed  or 
knowen,  feynge  the  partye  is  nowe  deade,  and  rydde 
oute  of  the  waye,  which  onelye  mighte  haue  vttered  and 
difclofed  it.      But  if  he  chaunce  to   be  taken   and 
difcriued  :  yet  he  is  in  no  more  daunger  and  ieoperdie, 
then  if  he  had  committed  but  fmgle  fellonye.     Ther- 
fore  whiles  we  go  about  with  fuche  crueltie  to  make  the- 
ues  aferd,  we  prouoke  them  to  kil  good  men.     Now  ay 
touchinge  this  queflion,  what  punifhemente  were  more 
commodious  and  better:  that  truelye  in  my 
iudgemente  is  eafier  to  be  founde,  then  what  punfshm^t"^^ 
punifhment  might  be  wurfe.  For  why  fhould  maybe  deuised 
we  doubt  that  to  be  a  good  and  a  profytable 
waye  for  the  punifhemente  of  offendours,  whiche  we 
knowe  did  in  tymes  pafle  fo  longe  pleafe  the  Romaines, 
men  in  the  adminiflration  of  a  weale  publique  moofle 
experte,  politique,  and  cunnynge  ?  Suche  as  amonge 
them  were  conuicte  of  great  and  heynous  Howe  the  Ro- 
trefpaces,  them  they  condempned  into  flone  n^ayns  puni- 

•  A  •    4.  '  4.    ^-  4-4.  n        shed  thefte. 

quarnes,  and  mto  mienes  to  digge  mettalle, 
there  to  be  kepte  in  cheynes  all  the  dayes  of  their  life. 
But  as  concernyng  this  matter,'  I  allow  the  ordinaunce 
of  no  nation  fo  wel  as  yat  which  I  fawe,  whiles  I  tra- 
uailed  abroade  aboute  the  worlde,  vfed  in  Perfia  amonge 
the   people   that  commenly  be  called  the  Aworthyand 
Polylerites.     Whofe  land  is  both  large  and  ^u^STm^t  of 
ample,  and  alfo  well  and  wittelye  gouerned :  theues  in  the 
and  the  people  in  all  conditions  free  and  ofThe  Poi'yi^r-'' 
ruled  by  their  owne  lawes,  faumge  that  they  "^sin  Persia. 
paye  a  yearelye  tribute  to  the  great  king   of  Perfia. 
But   bicaufe  they  be  farre  from  the  fea,   compaffed 
and  inclofed,  almofle  rounde  aboute  with  hyghe  moun- 
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taines,  and  do  content  them  felues  with  the  fruitcs  of 
their  owne  lande,  which  e  is  of  it  felfe  verye  fertile  and 
frutfuU :  for  this  caufe  neither  they  go  to  other  coun- 
treis,  nor  other  come  to  them.  And  accordynge  to  the 
olde  cuflome  of  the  land,  they  defire  not  to  enlarge  the 
boundes  of  their  dominions  :  and  thofe  that  they  haue 
by  reafon  of  the  highe  hilles  be  eafely  defended :  and 
the  tribute  whiche  they  paye  to  their  chiefe  lord  and 
kinge,  fetteth  them  quite  and  free  from  warfare.  Thus 
their  life  is  commodious  rather  then  gallante,  and  may 
better  be  called  happie :  or  welthy,  then  notable  or 
famous.  For  they  be  not  knowen  afmuch,  as  by  name, 
I  fuppofe  fauing  only  to  theyr  next  neighbours  and 
borderes.  They  that  in  this  lande  be  atteinted  and 
conuict  of  felony,  make  rellitution  of  that  which  they 
dole,  to  the  righte  owner  :  and  not  (as  they  do  in  other 
.     .  .    .'      landes)  to  the  kinge  :  whome  they  thinke 

A  priuie  nippe  '  ?  ,  -i         i  •    r  n    -i 

Cor  them  that  to  haue  no  morc  rignte  to  the  thiefellolen 
lo  otherwise,  ^hinge,  then  the  thiefe  him  felfe  hathe.  But 
if  the  thing  be  lofle  or  made  away,  then  the  value  of  it 
is  paide  of  the  gooddes  of  fuch  offenders,  which  els  re- 
maineth  all  whole  to  their  wiues,  and  children.  And 
Theues  con-  they  them  felues  be  condempned  to  be  com- 
comme'rfkbou-  ^^^P  laborcrs,  and,  oneles  the  thefte  be 
rers.  veric  hcinous,  they  be  neyther  locked  in 

prifon,  nor  fettered  in  giues,  but  be  vntied  and  go  at 
large,  laboring  in  the  common  workes.  They  that  refufe 
labour,  or  go  flowly  and  llacklye  to  their  worke,  be  not 
onelye  tied  in  cheynes,  but  alfo  pricked  forward  with 
(Iripes.  But  beinge  diUgente  aboute  theyr  worke  they 
liue  without  checke  or  rebuke.  Euery  night  they  be 
called  in  by  name :  and  be  locked  in  theyr  chambers.  Be- 
fide  their  dayly  labour,  their  life  is  nothing  hard  or  in- 
commodious. Their  fare  is  indifferent  good,  borne  at  the 
charges  of  the  weale  publike,  bicaufe  they  be  commen 
feruauntes  to  the  commen  wealth.  But  Iheir  charges  in 
all  places  of  the  lande  is  not  borne  alike.  For  in  fome 
partes  that  which  is  bellowed  vpon  them  is  gathered 
in  almes.     And  thoughe  that  waye  be  vncertein,  yet 
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the  people  be  fo  ful  of  mercy  and  pitie,  that  none  is 
found  more  profitable  or  plentiful!.  In  fome  places 
certein  landes  be  appointed  hereunto :  of  the  reuenewes 
whereof  they  be  mainteined.  And  in  fome  places 
€uerye  man  geueth  a  certein  tribute  for  ye  fame  vfe  and 
purpofe.  Againe  in  fome  partes  of  the 
land  thefe  feruing  men  (for  fo  be  thefe  ^^^^^s^^^- 
dampned  perfons  called)  do  no  common  worke,  but  as 
euerye  priuate  man  nedeth  laborours,  so  he  commeth 
into  the  markette  place,  and  there  hierethe  fome  of 
them  for  meate  and  drinke,  and  a  certeine  limitted 
waiges  by  the  daye,  fumwhat  cheper  then  he  fhoulde 
hire  a  free  man.  It  is  alfo  lawefull  for  them  to  chaflice 
the  flouthe  of  thefe  feruinge  men  with  flripes.  By  this 
meanes  they  neuer  lacke  worke,  and  befides  the  gayn- 
inge  of  their  meate  and  drinke,  euerye  one  of  them 
bringeth  dailie  fome  thing  into  the  common  treafourie. 
All  and  euery  one  of  them  be  apparailed  in  one  col- 
oure.  Their  heades  be  not  polled  or  fhauen,  but  round- 
ed a  lytle  aboue  the  eares.  And  the  typpe  of  the  one 
eare  is  cut  of.  Euery  one  of  them  maye  take  meate 
and  drinke  of  their  Irendes,  and  alfo  a  coate  of  their 
owne  colloure  :  but  to  receiue  money  is  deathe,  afwell 
to  the  geuer,  as  to  the  receiuoure.  And  no  leffe  ieo- 
perdie  it  is  for  a  free  man  to  receiue  moneye  oi  a 
feruynge  manne  for  anye  maner  of  caufe :  and  lykewife 
for  feruinge  men  to  touche  weapons.  The  feruinge 
men  of  euerye  feuerall  fhire  be  diflincte  and  knowen 
frome  other  by  their  feuerall  and  diflincte  badges:  whiche 
to  cafle  awaye  is  death :  as  it  is  alfo  to  be  fene  oute 
of  the  precincte  of  their  owne  fhire,  or  to  talke  with  a 
feruinsre  man  of  another  fhyre.     And  it  is  ^       „•  .   . 

m    rr        ^  1  r  •  i  An  euell  intent 

leffe  daunger  to  them,  for  to  mtende  to  estemed  as  the 
Tunne  awaye,  then  to  do  it  in  dede.  ^^^^* 
Yea  and  to  conceal  fuche  an  enterpries  in  a  feruinge 
man  it  is  deathe,  in  a  free  man  feruitude.  Of  the  con- 
trarie  parte,  to  him  that  openeth  and  vttereth  fuche 
counfelles,  be  decreed  large  giftes :  to  a  free  man  a 
great  fome    oi    money,  to  a  feruing  man  freedome  : 
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and  to  them  bothe  forgeuenes  and  pardone  of  that  they 
were  of  counfell  in  that  pretence.  So  that  it  can  neuer 
be  fo  good  for  them  to  go  forewarde  in  their  euyll  pur- 
pofe,  as  by  repentaunce  to  tourne  backe.  This  is  the 
lawe  and  order  in  this  behalfe,  as  I  haue  fhewed  you. 
Wherein  what  humanitie  is  vfed,  howe  farre  it  is  frome 
Theri  htend  crucltic,  and  howe  commodyous  it  is,  you 
and  intent  of  do  playnclyc  pcrccauc  :  For  afmuche  as 
punishement.  ^^le  cudc  of  their  wrath  and  punyfhemente 
intendeth  nothynge  elles,  but  the  deflruction  of  vices, 
and  fauynge  of  menne :  wyth  fo  vfynge,  and  ordering 
them,  that  they  can  not  chufe  but  be  good,  and 
what  harme  fo  euer  they  did  before,  in  the  refi- 
dewe  of  theyr  Hfe  to  make  amendes  for  the  fame. 
Moreouer  it  is  fo  litle  feared,  that  they  fhoulde  tourne 
againe  to  their  vicious  conditions,  that  wayefaringe 
men  wyl  for  their  fauegarde  chufe  them  to  theyr  guydes 
before  any  other,  in  euery  fheir  chaunging  and  taking 
new.  For  if  they  would  committe  robbery,  they  haue 
nothinge  aboute  them  meate  for  that  purpofe.  They 
may  touch  no  weapons  :  money  founde  aboute  them 
fhoulde  betraie  the  robbery.  They  fhoulde  be  no 
fooner  taken  with  the  maner,  but  furthwith  they  Ihoulde 
be  punifhed.  Neither  they  can  haue  any  hope  at  all  to 
(kape  awaye  by  flienge.  For  howe  fhould  a  man,  that 
in  no  parte  of  his  apparell  is  like  other  men,  flye  pre- 
uelieandvnknowen,  onleshewoulde  runne  awaye  naked? 
Howebeit  fo  alfo  flyinge  he  fhoulde  be  difcriued  by 
the  round>Tig  of  his  heade,  and  his  eare  marke.  But 
it  is  a  thinge  to  be  doubted,  that  they  will  laye  theyr 
heddes  together,  and  confpire  againfte  the  weale  pub- 
lique.  No  no  I  warrante  you.  For  the  feruyng  men 
of  one  fheire  alone  coulde  neuer  hoope  to  bringe 
to  paffe  fuche  an  enterprife,  without  follicitinge, 
entyfmge,  and  allurynge  the  feruinge  men  of  man- 
ye  other  fhieres  to  take  their  partes.  Whiche 
thinge  is  to  them  fo  impoffible,  that  they  maye  not 
afmuch  as  fpeake  or  talke  togethers,  or  falute  one  an 
other.     No  it  is  not  to  be  thoughte  that  they  woulde 
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make  theyr  owne  countreymen  and  companions  of 
their  counfell  in  fuche  a  matter,  whiche  they  knowe 
well  fhould  be  ieopardie  to  the  concelour  thereof, 
and  great  commoditie  and  goodnes  to  the  opener  and 
detectour  of  the  fame.  Whereas  on  the  other  parte, 
there  is  none  of  them  all  hopeles  or  in  difpaire  to  re- 
couer  againe  his  former  eflate  of  fredome,  by  humble 
obedience,  by  paciente  fuffringe,  and  by  geuing  good 
tokens  and  Hkelyhoode  of  himfelfe,  that  he  wyll  euer 
after  that,  lyue  like  a  trewe,  and  an  honefl  man.  For 
euerye  yeare  diuers  of  them  be  reflored  to  their  free- 
dome  :  throughe  the  commendation  of  their  patience. 
Whan  I  had  thus  fpoken,  fayinge  moreouer  that  I 
coulde  fee  no  caufe  why  this  ordre  might  not  be 
had  in  Englande  with  muche  more  profyte,  then 
the  luflice  whiche  the  lawyer  fo  heighly  prayfed : 
Naye,  quod  the  lawier,  this  coulde  neuer  be  fo  flab- 
lylhed  in  Englande,  but  that  it  mufl  nedes  bringe  the 
weale  publike  into  great  ieoperdie  and  hafarde.  And 
as  he  w^as  thus  fayinge,  he  fhaked  his  heade,  and 
made  a  wrie  mouthe,  and  fo  he  helde  his  peace. 
And  all  that  were  there  prefent,  with  one  affent  agreed 
to  his  fayinge.  Well,  quod  the  Cardinall,  yet  it  were 
harde  to  iudge  with  out  e  a  proffe,  whether  this  order 
would  do  wel  here  or  no.  But  when  the  fentence  of 
death  is  geuen,  if  than  the  kinge  fhoulde  commaunde 
execution  to  be  defferred  and  fpared,  and  would  proue 
this  order  and  faffion  :  takinge  awaye  the  priuiliges  of 
all  faintuaries :  if  then  the  profe  fhoulde  declare  the 
thinge  to  be  good  and  profitable,  than  it  were  wel 
done  that  it  were  flablilhed :  Els  the  condempned 
and  repriued  perfons  may  afwel  and  as  iuflly  be  put  to 
death  after  this  profe,  as  when  they  were  firfl  cafl. 
Neither  any  ieoperdie  can  in  the  meane  fpace  growe 
herof.  Yea,  and  me  thynketh  that  thefe  ^^  aboundes 
vagaboundes  may  very  wel  be  ordered  after  ^^^  °^°  ^ ' 
the  fame  fafhion,  againfl  whom  we  haue  hitherto  made 
fo  many  iawes,  and  fo  litle  preuailed.  When  the  Car- 
dinall had  thus  faide,  than  euer)"-  man  gaue  greate  praife 
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to  my  fayinges,  whiche  a  litle  before  they  had  dis- 
Th  waueriii  ^^^^wed.  But  iiiooil  of  al  was  eflemed  that 
iudgementes  which  was  fpoken  of  vagaboundes,  bicaufe 
of  flatterers.  j^  ^^^  ^^iQ  caidinalles  owne  addition.  I  can 
not  tell  whether  it  were  befl  to  reherfe  the  communica- 
tion that  folowed,  for  it  was  not  very  fad.  But  yet  you 
fhall  heare  it,  for  there  was  no  euil  in  it,  and  partlye 
it  parteined  to  the  matter  before  faide.  There  chaunced 
to  iland  by  a  certein  iefling  parafite,  or  fcoffer,  which 
wold  feme  to  refemble  and  counterfeit  ye  foole.  But 
he  did  in  fuche  wife  counterfeit,  that  he  was  almofl  ye 
verye  fame  in  dede  that  he  labored  to  reprefent :  he 
fo  fludied  with  wordes  and  fayinges  brought  furth  fo 
out  of  time  and  place  to  make  fporte  and  moue  laugh- 
ter, that  he  himfelfe  was  oftener  laughed  at  then  his 
iefles  were.  Yet  the  foolifhe  fellowe  brought  out 
now  and  then  fuch  indifferent  and  reafonable  flufife, 
that  he  made  the  prouerbe  true,  which  faieth  :  he  that 
fhoteth  oft,  at  the  lafl  fhal  hit  the  mark.  So  that  when 
one  of  the  company  fayd,  that  throughe  my  communi- 
cation a  good  order  was  founde  for  theues,  and  that 
the  Cardinal  alfo  had  wel  prouided  for  vagaboundes, 
Sicke,  aged,      fo  that  Only  remained  fome  good  prouifion 

ions^'^and  beg-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  through  fickues 
gers.  and  age  were  fallen  into  pouertie,  and  were 

become  fo  impotent  and  vnweldie,  that  they  were  not 
hable  to  worke  for  their  liuinge  •  Tufhe  (quod  he)  let  me 
alone  with  them  :  you  fhall  fe  me  do  well  ynough  with 
them.  For  I  had  rather  then  any  good,  that  this  kinde 
of  people  were  driuen  fumwher  oute  of  my  fight,  they 
haue  fo  fore  troubled  me  manye  times  and  ofte,  when 
they  haue  wyth  their  lamentable  teares  begged  money 
of  me  :  and  yet  they  coulde  neuer  to  my  mynde  fo  tune 
their  fonge,  that  thereby  they  euer  got  of  me  one  far- 
thinge.  For  euer  more  the  one  of  thefe  two  chaunced : 
either  that  I  would  not,  or  els  that  I  could  not,  bicaufe 
I  had  it  not.  Therfore  now  tliey  be  waxed  wife.  For 
when  they  fee  me  go  by,  bicaufe  they  will  not  leefe 
theyr  labour,  they  let  me  paffe  and  faye  not  one  worde 
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to  me.  So  they  loke  for  nothinge  of  me,  Acommenpro- 
no  in  good  fothe  no  more,  then  yf  I  were  uerbe  amonge 
a  priefl,  or  a  monke.  But  I  will  make  a  ^*=^sers. 
lawe,  that  all  thefe  beggers  fhall  be  diilributed,  and  be- 
llowed into  houfes  of  religion.  The  men  fhalbe  made 
laye  brethren,  as  they  call  them,  and  the  women  nunnes. 
Hereat  the  Cardinal  fmiled,  and  allowed  it  in  left,  yea 
and  all  the  refidue  in  good  earnefl.  But  a  certeine 
freare  graduate  in  diuinitie,  toke  fuche  pleafure  and 
delite  in  this  iefle  of  priefles  and  monkes,  a  mery  taike 
that  he  alfo  beynge  elles  a  man  of  griflie  prlTe  l^nd  a 
and  fleme  grauitie,  began  merilie  and  wan-  fooie. 
tonlye  to  iefte  and  taunt.  Naye,  quod  he,  you  ihall 
not  fo  be  ridde  and  difpatched  of  beggers,  oneles  you 
make  fome  prouifion  alfo  for  vs  frears.  Why,  quod 
the  iefter,  that  is  done  alreadie,  for  my  lord  him  felfe 
fet  a  verye  good  order  for  you,  when  he  decreed  that 
vagaboundes  fhould  be  kept  llraite,  and  fet  to  worke  : 
for  you  be  the  greateil  and  verieft  vagaboundes  that 
be.  This  iefl  alfo,  when  they  fawe  the  Cardinall  not 
difproue  it,  every  man  toke  it  gladly,  fauyng  onelye 
the  Frear.  For  he  (and  that  no  marueile)  beynge  thus 
touched  on  the  quicke,  and  hit  on  the  gaule,  fo  fret,  fo 
fumed,  and  chafed  at  it,  and  was  in  fuch  a  rage,  that  he 
could  not  refraine  himfelfe  from  chidinge,  fkolding, 
railing,  and  reuiling.  He  called  the  fellow  ribbalde, 
villaine,  iauel,  backbiter,  fclaunderer,  and  the  childe  of 
perdition  :  citinge  therwith  terrible  threateninges  out  of 
holie  Scripture.  Then  the  ieflynge  fcoffer  beganne  to 
playe  the  fcofifer  in  dede,  and  verely  he  was  good  at  yt, 
for  he  could  play  a  part  in  that  play  no  man  better. 
Patient  youre  felfe  good  maifler  Freare,  quod  he,  and 
be  not  angrie,  for  fcripture  faieth :  in  youre  patience 
you  fhall  faue  your  foules.  Then  the  Freare  (for  I  will 
rehearfe  his  own  very  woordes)  No  gallons  wretche,  I  am 
not  angrie  (quod  he)  or  at  the  lealle  wife,  xaike  quaiifi- 
I  do  not  fmne :  for  the  Pfalmiile  faith,  be  the^perJoi"^^^^^^^ 
you  angrie,  and  fmne  not.  Then  the  Cardinal  speaketh. 
fpake  gently  to  the  freare,  and  defired  him  to  quiete  him- 
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felfe.  No  my  lord,  quod  he,  I  fpeak  not  but  of  a  good 
zeale  as  I  oughte :  for  holye  men  had  a  good  zeale. 
Wherefore  it  is  fayd :  the  zeale  of  thy  houfe  hath  eaten 
me.  And  it  is  fonge  in  the  church  The  fkomers  of  Heli- 
zeus,  whiles  he  went  vp  into  the  houfe  of  God,  felte 
the  zeale  of  the  bald,  as  peraduenture  this  Ikorning  vil- 
laine  ribaulde  shall  feele.  You  do  it  (quod  the  Cardi- 
nall)  perchaunce  of  a  good  mynde  and  affection  :  but 
me  thinketh  you  fhould  do,  I  can  not  tell  whether  more 
holilie,  certes  more  wifely,  yf  you  woulde  not  fet  youre 
witte  to  a  fooles  witte,  and  with  a  foole  take  in  hande 
a  foolifhe  contention.  No  forfoeth  my  lorde  (quod  he) 
I  fhoulde  not  do  more  wyfelye.  For  Salomon  the  wyfe 
faieth :  Anfwere  a  foole  accordinge  to  his  folye,  like  as 
I  do  nowe,  and  do  fhew  him  the  pit  that  he  Ihall  fall 
into,  yf  he  take  not  hede.  For  if  many  fkorners  of  Heli- 
zeus,  whiche  was  but  one  bald  man,  felte  the  zeale  of 
the  balde,  how  muche  more  fhall  one  fkorner  of  many 
frears  feele,  amonge  whom  be  manye  balde  men  ?  And 
we  haue  alfo  the  popes  bulles,  whereby  all  that  mocke 
and  ikorne  vs  be  excommunicate,  fufpended,  and  acur- 
fed.  The  cardinal,  feing  that  none  ende  would  be  made, 
fent  awaie  the  iefter  by  a  preuy  becke,  and  turned  the 
communication  to  an  other  matter.  Shortly  after,  when 
he  was  rifen  from  the  table,  he  went  to  heare  his  fueters, 
and  fo  dimiffed  vs.  Looke  maifler  More  wyth  how 
longe  and  tedious  a  tale  I  haue  kept  you,  which  furely 
I  woulde  haue  bene  afliamed  to  haue  done,  but  that 
you  fo  earneflly  defired  me,  and  did  after  fuch  a  forte 
geue  eare  vnto  it,  as  though  you  would  not  that  any 
parcel  of  that  communication  fliould  be  left  out. 
Whiche  thoughe  I  haue  done  fumwhat  briefely,  yet 
could  I  not  chufe  but  rehearfe  it,  for  the  iudgemente 
of  them,  whyche  when  they  had  improued  and  dif- 
allowed  my  fayinges,  yet  incontinent  hearynge  the  Cardi- 
nail  allowe  them,  dyd  themfelues  alfo  approue  the  fame : 
fo  impudently  flattering  him,  that  they  wer  nothing 
afhamed  to  admitte,  yea  almofle  in  good  earnefl,  his 
ieflers  folifh  inuentions :  bicaufe  that  he  him  felfe  by 
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fmiling  at  them  did  feme  not  to  difproue  them.  So 
that  hereby  you  may  right  wel  perceaue  how  litle  the 
courtiers  woulde  regardeandefleme  me  and  myfayinges. 

I  enfure  you  maifler  Raphael,  quod  I,  I  toke 
greate  delectacion  in  hearing  you :  all  thinges  that  you 
laide  were  fpoken  fo  wittilye  and  fo  pleafauntly.  And 
me  thought  me  felfe  to  be  in  the  meane  time,  not  onelye 
at  home  in  my  countrei,  but  alfo  through  the  pleafaunt 
remembraunce  of  the  Cardinal,  in  whofe  houfe  I  was 
broughte  vp  of  a  childe,  to  waxe  a  child  again  e. 
And  frend  Raphael,  though  I  did  beare  verye  greate 
loue  towardes  you  before,  yet  feynge  you  do  fo  earnefl- 
lye  fauoure  this  man,  you  wyll  not  beleue  howe  muche 
my  loue  towardes  you  is  no  we  increafed.  But  yet,  all 
this  notwithflandinge,  I  can  by  no  meanes  chaunge  my 
mind,  but  that  I  muft  nedes  beleue,  that  you,  if  you 
be  difpofed,  and  can  fynde  in  youre  hearte  to  follow 
fome  Princes  courte,  fhall  with  your  good  counfelles 
greatlye  helpe  and  further  the  commen  wealthe.  Wher- 
fore  there  is  nothynge  more  apperteining  to  youre  dewty, 
that  is  to  faye,  to  the  dewtie  of  a  good  man.  For 
where  as  your  Plato  iudgeth  that  weale  publiques  fhall 
by  ttiis  meanes  atteyne  perfecte  felicitie,  eyther  if  phi- 
lofophers  be  kynges,  or  elles  yf  kynges  geue  themfelues 
to  the  fludie  of  Philofophie,  how  farre  I  praye  you, 
fhall  commen  wealthes  then  be  frome  thys  felicitie,  yf 
Philofophers  wyll  vouchefaufe  to  enflruct  kinges  with 
their  good  counfell  ? 

They  be  not  fo  vnkinde  (quod  he)  but  they  woulde 
gladlye  do  it,yea,manye  haue  done  it  alreadye  in  bookes 
that  they  haue  putfurthe,  if  kynges  and  princes  would  be 
willynge  and  readye  to  folowe  good  counfell.  But  Plato 
doubtleffe  dyd  well  forefee,  oneleffe  kynges  themfelues 
woulde  applye  their  mindes  to  the  fludye  of  Philofophie, 
that  elles  they  woulde  neuerthoroughlyeallowe  the  coun- 
fell of  Philofophers,  beynge  themfelues  before  euen  from 
their  tender  age  infected,  and  corrupt  with  peruerfe,  and 
euill  opinions.  Whiche  thynge  Plato  hymfelfe  proued 
trewe  in  kinge  Dionyfe.  If  I  fhouldepropofe  to  anykyng 
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wholfome  decrees,  doynge  my  endeuoure  to  plucke  out 
of  hys  mynde  the  pernicious  originall  caufes  of  vice  and 
noughtines,  thinke  you  not  that  I  fhoulde  furthewith 
either  be  driuen  away,  or  elles  made  a  laughyng  flocke? 
Well  fuppofe  I  were  with  the  Frenche  kynge,  and  there 
fyttinge  in  his  counfell,  whiles  in  that  moofle  fecrete 
confultation,  the  kynge  him  felfe  there  beynge  prefente 
in  hys  owne  perfonne  they  beate  their  braynes,  and 
ferche  the  verye  bottomes  of  their  wittes  to  difcuffe  by 
The  Frenche-  ^^^^  crafte  and  meanes  the  kynge  maye 
men  priu  lie  he  ftyl  kepe  Myllayne,  and  drawe  to  him  againe 
the  de^sire  of"^  fugitiue  Naples,  And  then  howe  to  conquere 
Italic.  the  Venetians,  and  how  to  bringe  vnder  his 

iurifdiction  all  Italie,  then  howe  to  win  the  dominion 
of  Flaunders,  Brabant,  and  of  all  Burgundie  :  with 
diuers  other  landes,  whofe  kingdomes  he  hath  longe  a 
go  in  mind  and  purpofe  inuaded.  Here  whiles  one 
counfelleth  to  conclude  a  legue  of  peace  with  the 
Venetians,  fo  longe  to  endure,  as  (hall  be  thought  mete 
and  expedient  for  their  purpofe,  and  to  make  them  alfo 
of  their  counfell,  yea,  and  befides  that  to  geue  them 
part  of  the  pray,  whiche  afterwarde,  when  they  haue 
brought  theyr  purpofe  about  after  their  owne  myndes, 
they  maye  require  and  clayme  againe.  An  other  think- 
eth  bell  to  hiere  the  Germaynes.  An  other  woulde 
Launce  knigh-  haue  the  fauoure  of  the  Swychers  wonne 
*«s-  with  money.     An  others  aduyfe  is  to  ap- 

peafe  the  puiffaunte  power  of  the  Emperoures  maieflie 
wyth  golde,  as  with  a  mofle  pleafaunte,  and  acceptable 
facrifice.  Whiles  an  other  gyueth  counfell  to  make 
peace  wyth  the  kynge  of  Arragone,  and  to  refloore  vnto 
him  hys  owne  kyngedome  of  Nauarra,  as  a  full  afTur- 
aunce  of  peace.  An  other  commeth  in  with  his  fiue 
egges,  and  aduifeth  to  hooke  in  the  kynge  of  Caflell 
with  fome  hope  of  affinitie  or  allyaunce,  and  to  bringe 
to  their  parte  certeine  Pieers  of  his  courte  for  greate 
penfions.  Whiles  they  all  flaye  at  the  chiefefle  doubte 
of  all,  what  to  do  in  the  meane  time  with  Englande, 
and  yet  agree  all  in  this  to  make  peace   with  the 
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Engliflimen,  and  with  moofle  fuer  and  ilronge  bandes 
to  bynde  that  weake  and  feable  frendelhippe,  so  that 
they  mufle  be  called  frendes,  and  hadde  in  fufpicion  as 
enemyes.  And  that  therfore  the  Skottes  mufle  be  hadde 
in  a  readines,  as  it  were  in  a  ftandynge,  readie  at  all 
occafions,  in  aunters  the  Engliihmen  fhoulde  flun-e 
neuer  fo  lytle,  incontinent  to  fet  vpon  them.  And 
moreouer  preuilie  and  fecretlye  (for  openlie  it  maye 
not  be  done  by  the  truce  that  is  taken)  priuelie  there- 
fore I  faye  to  make  muche  of  fome  Piere  of  Englande, 
that  is  bannifhed  hys  countrey,  whiche  mufle  cleime 
title  to  the  crowne  of  the  realme,  and  affirme  hym  felfe 
iuile  inherytoure  thereof,  that  by  this  fubtill  meanes 
they  maye  holde  to  them  the  kinge,  in  whome  elles 
they  haue  but  small  trufle  and  affiaunce.  Here  I  faye, 
where  fo  great  and  heyghe  matters  be  in  confultation, 
where  fo  manye  noble  and  wyfe  menne  counfell  theyr 
kynge  onelie  to  warre,  here  yf  I  felie  man  Ihoulde  rife 
vp  and  will  them  to  tourne  ouer  the  leafe,  and  leame  a 
newe  leffon,  fayinge  that  my  counfell  is  not  to  medle 
with  Italy,  but  to  tarye  flyll  at  home,  and  that  the  kynge- 
dome  of  Fraunce  alone  is  almoofle  greater,  then  that 
it  maye  well  be  gouemed  of  one  man :  fo  that  the 
kynge  fhoulde  not  nede  to  fludye  howe  to  gette  more : 
And  then  fhoulde  propofe  vnto  them  the  decrees  of 
the  people  that  be  called  the  Achoriens,  whiche  be 
fituate  ouer  agaynfle  the  Ilande  of  Utopia  a  notable  exam- 
on  the  foutheafte  fide.     Thefe  Achoriens  Sl^'f^tTi; 

.  .  thy  to  be  folo- 

ones  made  warre  m  their  kmges  quarrell  wed. 
for  to  gette  him  another  kingdome,  whiche  he  laide 
claime  vnto,  and  auaunced  hymfelfe  ryghte  inheritoure 
to  the  crowne  thereof,  by  the  tytle  of  an  olde  aHaunce. 
At  the  lafl  when  they  had  gotten  it,  an[d]  fawe  that  they 
hadde  euen  as  muche  vexation  and  trouble  in  kepynge 
it,  as  they  had  in  gettynge  it,  and  that  either  their  newe 
conquered  subiectes  by  fundrye  occafions  were  makynge 
daylye  infurrections  to  rebell  againfle  them,  or  els  that 
other  countreis  were  continuallie  with  diuers  inrodes 
and  forragynges  inuadynge  them:  fo  that  they  were 
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euer  fighting  either  for  them,  or  aga)nifle  them,  and 
neuer  coulde  breake  vp  theyr  campes:  Seynge  them 
felues  in  the  meane  feafon  pylled  and  impoueriflied ; 
their  money  caried  out  of  the  realme :  their  own  men 
killed  to  maintaine  the  glorye  of  an  other  nation :  when 
they  had  no  warre,  peace  nothynge  better  then  warre, 
by  reafon  that  their  people  in  war  had  fo  inured  them- 
felues  to  corrupte  and  wicked  maners :  that  they  had 
taken  a  delite  and  pleafure  in  robbinge  and  flealing : 
that  through  manllaughter  they  had  gathered  boldnes 
to  mifchiefe :  that  their  lawes  were  had  in  contempte, 
and  nothing  fet  by  or  regarded:  that  their  king  beynge 
troubled  with  the  charge  and  gouernaunce  of  two  king- 
domes,  could  not  nor  was  not  hable  perfectlie  to  dis- 
charge his  office  towardes  them  both:  feing  againe  that 
all  thefe  euelles  and  troubles  were  endles :  at  the  lafle 
layde  their  heades  together,  and  like  faithfull  and  lou- 
inge  fubiectes  gaue  to  their  kynge  free  choife  and  lib- 
ertie  to  kepe  flyll  the  one  of  thefe  two  kingdomes 
whether  he  would:  alleginge  that  he  was  not  hable  to 
kepe  both,  and  that  they  were  mo  then  might  well  be 
gouerned  of  halfe  a  king  :  forafmuche  as  no  man 
woulde  be  content  to  take  him  for  his  mulettour,  that 
kepeth  an  other  mans  moyles  befydes  his.  So  this 
good  prince  was  conflreyned  to  be  content  with  his 
olde  kyngedome,  and  to  geue  ouer  the  newe  to  one  of 
his  frendes.  Who  fhortelye  after  was  violentlie  driuen 
out.  Furthermore  if  I  fhoulde  declare  vnto  them, 
that  all  this  bufie  preparaunce  to  warre,  wherby  fo  many 
nations  for  his  fake  fhould  be  broughte  into  a  trcuble- 
fome  hurlei-burley  when  all  his  coffers  were  emptied 
his  treafures  wafled,  and  his  people  deflroied,  fhould  at 
the  length  through  fome  mifchance  be  in  vaine  and  to 
none  effect :  and  that  therfore  it  were  befl  for  him  to 
content  him  felfe  with  his  owne  kingedome  of  fraunce, 
as  his  forfathers  and  predeceffours  did  before  him  :  to 
make  much  of  it,  to  enrich  it,  and  to  make  it  as  fiour- 
iffhing  as  he  could,  to  endeuoure  him  felfe  to  loue  his 
fubiectes,  and  againe  to  be  beloued  of  them,  willingly 
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to  Hue  with  them,  peaceably  to  goueme  them,  and  with 
other  kyngdomes  not  to  medle,  feinge  that  whiche  he 
hath  all  reddy  is  euen  ynoughe  for  him,  yea  and  more 
then  he  can  wel  tume  hym  to :  this  myne  aduyfe  maifler 
More,  how  thinke  you  it  would  be  harde  and  taken  ? 

So  God  helpe  me  not  very  thankefully,  quod  I,. 

Wel  let  vs  procede  then,  quod  he.    Suppofe  that  fome 
kyng  and  his  counfelwere  togetherwhettinge  theirwittes 
and  deuifmge,  what  fubtell  crafte  they  myght  inuente  to 
enryche  the  kinge  with  great  treafures  of  money.    Firfl 
one  counfelleth  to  rayfe  and  enhaunce  the  t^^t^o,  «. 
valuation  of  money  when  the  kmge  mull  and  imbasyng 
paye  anye :  and  agayne  to  calle  downe  the  °  ^°y"«s. 
value  of  coyne  to  leffe  them  it  is  worthe,  when  he  mufte 
receiue  or  gather  any.     For  thus  great  fommes  fhalbe 
payde  wyth  a  lytyl  money,  and  where  lytle  is  due  muche 
fhalbe  receaued.     An  other  counfelleth  to  Counterfayte 
fayne  warre,  that  when  vnder  this  coloure  Carres. 
and  pretence  the  kyng  hath  gathered  greate  abound- 
aunce  of  money,  he  maye,  when  it  fhall  pleafe  him, 
make  peace  with  greate  folempnitie  and  holye  cere- 
monies, to  blinde  the  eyes  of  the  poore  commun- 
altie,  as  taking  pitie  and  compaffion  forfothe  vpon 
mans,  bloude,  lyke  a  louing  and  a  mercifull  prince. 
An  other  putteth  the   kynge  in  remem-    The  renewing 
braunce  of  certeine  olde  and  moughteeaten  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^s. 
lawes,  that  of  longe  tyme  haue  not  bene  put  in  execu- 
tion, whych  becaufe  no  man  can  remembre  that  they 
were  made,  euerie  man  hath  tranfgreffed.     The  fynes 
of  thefe  lawes  he  counfelleth  the  kynge  to  require :  for 
there  is  no  waye  fo  proffitable,  nor  more  honorable,  as 
the  whyche  hathe  a  fhewe  and  coloure  of  iuflice.     An 
other   aduyfeth   him   to   forbidde    manye   ^   , 

,  .  -^  -  ,   .  1    /-  Restrayntes. 

thmges  vnder  greate  penalties  and  fines, 
fpecially  fuche  thinges  as  is  for  the  peoples  profit  not 
be  vfed,  and  afterwarde  to  difpence  for  money  with 
them,  whyche  by  this  prohibition  fubfleyne  loffe  and 
idammage.  For  by  this  meanes  the  fauour  of  the  people 
is  wonne,  and  profite  rifeth  two  wayes.     Firfl  by  tak- 
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inge  forfaytes  of  them  whome  couetoufnes  of  gaynes 
Seiiyng  of  li-  ^^.th  brouglit  ill  daungci*  of  this  flatute,  and 
cences.  ^jfo  by  fclKnge  priuileges   and   licences, 

whyche  the  better  that  the  prince  is  forfothe,  the  deerer 
he  felleth  them:  as  one  that  is  lothe  to  graunte  to  any 
priuate  perfone  anye  thinge  that  is  againlle  the  proffite 
of  his  people.  And  therefore  maye  fel  none  but  at  an 
exceding  dere  pryce.  An  other  giueth  the  kynge  coun- 
fel  to  endaunger  vnto  his  grace  the  iudges  of  the 
Realme,  that  he  maye  haue  them  euer  on  his  fide,  and 
that  they  maye  in  euerye  matter  defpute  and  reafoh  for 
the  kynges  right.  Yea  and  further  to  call  them  into  his 
palace  and  to  require  them  there  to  argue  and  difcuffe 
his  matters  in  his  owne  prefence.  So  there  Ihalbe  no 
matter  of  his  fo  openlye  wronge  and  vniufle,  wherein 
one  or  other  of  them,  either  becaufe  he  wyl  haue  fum- 
thinge  to  allege  and  obiecte  or  that  he  is  afhamed  to 
faye  that  which e  is  fayde  already e,  or  els  to  pike  a 
thanke  with  his  prince,  wil  not  fynde  fome  hole  open  to 
fet  a  fnare  in,  wherewith  to  take  the  contrarie  parte  in 
a  trippe.  Thus  whiles  the  iudges  cannot  agree  amonges 
them  felfes,  reafoninge  and  arguing  of  that  which  is 
playne  enough,  and  bringinge  the  manifefl  trewthe  in 
dowte:  in  the  meane  feafon  the  Kinge  maye  take 
a  fyt  occafion  to  vnderfland  the  lawe  as  fhal  molle 
make  for  his  aduauntage,  wherevnto  all  other  for  fhame, 
or  for  feare  wil  agree.  Then  the  Iudges  may  be 
bolde  to  pronounce  on  the  kynges  fide.  For  he  that 
geueth  fentence  for  the  king,  cannot  be  without  a  good 
excufe.  For  it  fhalbe  fufficient  for  him  to  haue  equitie 
on  his  part,  or  the  bare  wordes  of  the  lawe,  or  a  wry- 
then  and  wrefled  vnderflandinge  of  the  fame  (or  els, 
whiche  with  good  and  iuft  Iudges  is  of  greater  force  then 
all  lawes  be)  the  Kynges  indifputable  prerogative.  To 
The  saiyngof  couclude,  al  the  couufcllours  agre  and  con- 
riche  Crassus.  fgnt  together  with  the  ryche  CrafTus,  that 
no  abundance  of  gold  can  be  fufficient  for  a  prince, 
which  mufle  kepe  and  maynteyne  an  armie :  further- 
more that  a  kynge,  thoughe  he  would,  can  do  nothinge 
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vniufllye.  For  all  that  all  men  haue,  yea  alfo  the  men 
them  felfes  be  all  his.  And  that  euery  man  hath  fo 
much  of  his  owne,  as  ye  kynges  gentilnes  hath  not  taken 
from  hym.  And  that  it  fhalbe  mofte  for  the  kinges  aduan- 
tage,  that  his  fubiectes  haue  very  lytle  or  nothinge  in 
their  poffeffion,  as  whofe  fauegarde  doth  herein  confifle, 
that  his  people  doe  not  waxe  wanton  and  wealthie 
through  riches  and  libertie,  becaufe  where  thefe  thinges 
be,  there  men  be  not  wonte  patiently  to  obeye  harde, 
vniufle,  and  vnlawefull  commaundementes.  Where  as 
on  the  other  part  neade  and  pouertie  doth  holde  downe 
and  kepe  under  flowte  courages,  and  maketh  them 
patient  perforce,  takynge  from  them  bolde  and  rebell 
ynge  flomakes.  Here  agayne  if  I  fhoulde  ryfe  vp,  and 
boldelye  affirme  that  all  thefe  counfelles  be  to  the  kinge 
diflionoure  and  reproche,  whofe  honoure  and  fafetye  is 
more  and  rather  fupported  and  vpholden  by  the  wealth 
and  ryches  of  his  people,  then  by  hys  owne  treafures : 
and  if  I  fhould  declare  that  the  comminaltie  chuefeth 
their  king  for  their  owne  fake,  and  not  for  his  fake :  to 
the  intent,  that  through  his  laboure  and  fludie  they 
might  al  Hue  wealthily  fauffe  from  wronges  and  iniuries : 
and  that  therfore  the  kynge  ought  to  take  more  care  for 
the  wealthe  of  his  people,  then  for  his  owne  wealthe, 
euen  as  the  office  and  dewtie  of  a  fhepehearde  is  in  that 
he  is  a  fhepherde,  to  feede  his  fhepe  rather  then  him- 
felfe.  For  as  towchinge  this,  that  they  thinke  the  de- 
fence and  mayntenaunce  of  peace  to  confifle  in  the 
pouertie  of  the  people,  the  thing  it  felfe  Pouertyethe 
fheweth  that  they  be  farre  out  of  the  waye.  bS^and^ckcai 
For  where  fhal  a  man  finde  more  wrangling,  of  reaimes. 
quarrelling,  brawling,  and  chiding,  then  among  beggers? 
Who  be  more  defierous  of  newe  mutations  and  altera- 
tions, then  they  that  be  not  content  with  the  prefent 
ftate  of  their  lyfe  ?  Or  finallye  who  be  bolder  flomaked 
to  bringe  all  in  a  hurlieburlye  (therby  trullinge  to  get 
fome  windfal)  then  they  that  haue  nowe  nothinge  to 
leefe?  And  yf  any  Kyng  were  fo  fmally  regarded,  and 
fo  lightly  eflemed,  yea  fo  behated  of  his  fubiectes,  that 
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other  wayes  he  could  not  kepe  them  in  awe,  but  onlye 
by  open  wronges,  by  pollinge  and  fhauinge,  and  by 
bringinge  them  to  beggerie,  fewerly  it  were  better  for 
him  to  forfake  his  kingedome,  then  to  holde  it  by  this 
meanes :  whereby  though  the  name  of  a  king  be  kepte, 
yet  the  maieftie  is  loft.  For  it  is  againfle  the  dignitie  of 
a  kynge  to  haue  rule  ouer  beggers,  but  rather  ouer 
A  worthy  sai-  ryche  and  welthie  men,  Of  this  mynde 
ing  of  Fabrice.  ^g^g  ^\^q  hardie  and  couragius  Fabrice, 
when  he  fayde,  that  he  had  rather  be  a  ruler  of  riche 
men,  then  be  ryche  himfelfe.  And  verelye  one  man  to 
Hue  in  pleafure  and  wealth,  whyles  all  other  wepe  and 
fmarte  for  it,  that  is  the  parte,  not  of  a  kynge,  but  of  a 
iayler.  To  be  Ihorte  as  he  is  a  folyfhe  phifition,  that 
cannot  cure  his  patientes  difeafe,  onles  he  caile  him  in 
an  other  fyckenes,  fo  he  that  cannot  amend  the  Hues  of 
his  fubiectes,  but  be  taking  from  them  the  wealthe  and 
commoditie  of  lyfe,  he  mufle  nedes  graunte  that,  he 
knoweth  not  the  feate  how  to  gouerne  men.  But  let 
him  rather  amende  his  owne  lyfe,  renounce  vnhonefl 
pleafures,  and  forfake  pride.  For  thefe  be  the  chiefe 
vices  that  caufe  hym  to  runne  in  the  contempte  or 
hatred  of  his  people.  Let  him  lyue  of  hys  owne,  hur- 
tinge  no  man.  Let  him  doe  coll  not  aboue  his  power. 
Let  hym  reflreyne  wyckednes.  Let  him  preuente  vices, 
and  take  awaye  the  occafions  of  offenfes  by  well  order- 
ynge  hys  fubiectes,  and  not  by  fufferynge  wickednes  to 
increafe  afterward  to  be  punyfhed.  Let  hym  not  be  to 
haflie  in  callynge  agayne  lawes,  whyche  a  cuflome 
hathe  abrogated :  fpecially  fuche  as  haue  bene  longe 
forgotten,  and  neuer  lacked  nor  neaded.  And  let  hym 
neuer  vnder  the  cloke  and  pretence  of  tranfgreffion 
take  fuche  fynes  and  forfaytes,  as  no  ludge  wyll  fuffre  a 
priuate  perfone  to  take,  as  vniufle  and  ful  of  gile. 
Here  if  I  fhould  brynge  forth  before  them 
nofabTe^ltr"^  the  lawc  of  the  Macariens,  whiche  be  not 
oftheMaca-  farre  diflaunt  from  Utopia:  whofe  Kynge 
the  daye  of  hys  coronation  is  bounde  by  a 
folempne  othe,  that  he  fhall  neuer  at  anye  time  haue 
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in  hys  treafure  aboue  a  thoufande  pounde  of  golde  or 
fyluer.  They  faye  a  verye  good  kynge,  whiche  toke  more 
care  for  the  wealthe  and  commoditye  of  his  countrey, 
then  for  th[e]  enriching  of  him  felfe,  made  this  lawe  to  be 
a  flop  and  a  barre  to  kinges  from  heaping  and  hording 
vp  fo  muche  money  as  might  impoueryfhe  their  people. 
For  he  forfawe  that  this  fom  of  treafure  woulde  fuffice 
to  fupporte  the  kynge  in  battaile  againfl  his  owne 
people,  if  they  fhoulde  chaunce  to  rebell :  and  alfo  to 
maintein  his  warres  againfle  the  inuafions  of  his  forreyn 
enemies.  Againe  he  perceiued  the  fame  ilocke  of 
money  to  be  to  litle  and  vnfufficient  to  encourage  and 
enhable  him  wrongfullye  to  take  away  other  mens 
goodes :  whyche  was  the  chiefe  caufe  whie  the  lawe 
was  made.  An  other  caufe  was  this.  He  thought 
that  by  this  prouifion  his  people  fhoulde  not  lacke 
money,  wherewith  to  mayneteyne  their  dayly  occupieng 
and  chaffayre.  And  feynge  the  kynge  could  not 
chewfe  but  laye  out  and  beftowe  al  that  came  in  aboue 
the  prefcript  fome  of  his  flocke,  he  thought  he  woulde 
feke  no  occafions  to  doe  his  fubiectes  iniurie.  Suche 
a  kynge  fhalbe  feared  of  euel  men,  and  loued  of  good 
men.  Thefe,  and  fuche  other  informations,  yf  I  fhoulde 
vfe  among  men  wholye  inclined  and  geuen  to  the  contra- 
rye  part,  how  deaffe  hearers  thinke  you  fhoulde  I  haue  ? 

Deaffe  hearers  douteles  (quod  I)  And  in  good  faith 
no  marueyle.  And  to  be  plaine  with  you,  truelye 
I  can  not  allowe  that  fuche  communication  fhalbe  vfed, 
or  fuche  counfell  geuen,  as  you  be  fuere  fhall  neuer  be 
regarded  nor  receaued.  For  howe  can  fo  flraunge  in- 
formations be  profitable,  or  how  can  they  be  beaten 
into  their  headdes,  whofe  myndes  be  allredye  pre- 
uented :  with  cleane  contrarye  perfuafions  ?  This 
fchole  philofophie  is  not  vnpleafaunte  amonge  frendes 
in  familiar e  communication,  but  in  the  Schoiephiio- 
counfelles  of  kinges,  where  greate  matters  coSsJkatk)nl^o^f 
be  debated  and  reafoned  with  greate  autho-  Pnnceshathno 
ritye,  thefe  thinges  haue  no  place.  ^  ^^^* 

That  is  it  whiche  I  mente(quod  he)  when  I  fayde  philo- 
fophye  hadde  no  place  amonge  kinges. 
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In  dede  (quod  I)  this  fchole  phllofophie  hath 
not:  whiche  thinketh  all  thinges  mete  for  euery 
place.  But  there  is  an  other  philofophye  more 
ciuile,  whyche  knoweth,  as  ye  wolde  fay,  her  owne 
flage,  and  thereafter  orderynge  and  behauinge  here- 
selfe  in  theplaye  that  fhe  hathe  in  hande,  playethe 
her  parte  accordingelye  with  comlyenes,  vtteringe 
nothinge  oute  of  dewe  ordre  and  faffyon.  And  this  is 
the  philofophye  that  you  mufle  vfe.  Or  els  whyles  a 
A  fine  and  a  commodye  of  Plautus  is  playinge,  and  the 
fitte  similitude.  yy|g  bondemeu  fkoffynge  and  tryffelinge 
amonge  them  felfes,  yf  you  fhoulde  fodenlye  come 
vpon  the  flage  in  a  Philofophers  apparrell,  and  reherfe 
oute  of  Octauia  the  place  wherein  Seneca  difputeth 
A  dumme  with  Nero  :  had  it  not  bene  better  for  you 
piaier.  ^^  ]^g^^g  played  the  domme  perfone,  then  by 

reherfynge  that,  whych  ferued  neither  for  the  tyme  nor 
place  to  haue  made  fuche  a  tragycall  comedye  or 
gallymalfreye  ?  For  by  bryngynge  in  other  fluffe  that 
nothinge  apperteynethe  to  the  prefente  matter,  you 
mufle  nedes  marre  and  peruert  the  play  that  is  in 
hand,  thoughe  the  fluffe  that  you  bringe  be  muche 
better.  What  part  foeuer  you  haue  taken  vpon  you, 
playe  that  afwell  as  you  can  and  make  the  befl  of  it : 
And  doe  not  therefore  diflurbe  and  brynge  oute  of 
ordre  the  whole  matter,  bycaufe  that  an  other,  whyche 
is  meryer  and  better  cummethe  to  your  remembraunce. 
So  the  cafe  flandeth  in  a  common  wealthe,  and  fo  it  is 
in  the  confultations  of  Kynges  and  prynces.  Yf  euel 
opinions  and  noughty  perfuafions  can  not  be  vtterly 
and  quyte  plucked  out  of  their  hartes,  if  you  can  not 
euen  as  you  wolde  remedy  vices,  which  vfe  and  cus- 
tome  hath  confirmed :  yet  for  this  caufe  you  muft  not 
leaue  and  forfake  the  common  wealthe  :  you  mufle  not 
ibrfake  the  fhippe  in  a  tempefle,  becaufe  you  can  not 
rule  and  kepe  downe  the  wyndes.  No  nor  you  mufte 
not  laboure  to  dryue  into  their  heades  newe  and 
flraunge  informations,  whyche  you  knowe  wel  fhalbe 
nothinge  regarded  wyth  them  that  be  of  cleane  contrary 
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mindes.  But  you  mufl  with  a  crafty  wile  and  a  fubtell 
trayne  fludye  and  endeuoure  youre  felfe,  afmuche  as  in 
you  lyethe,  to  handle  the  matter  wyttelye  and  hande- 
fomelye  for  the  purpofe,  and  that  whyche  you  can  not 
tume  to  good,  fo  to  order  it  that  it  be  not  uerye  badde. 
For  it  is  not  poflible  for  al  thinges  to  be  well,  onles  all 
men  were  good.  Whych  I  thinke  wil  not  be  yet  thies 
good  many  yeares. 

By  this  meanes  (quod  he)  nothinge  elles  wyl  be 
brought  to  paffe,  but  whyles  that  I  goe  aboute  to 
remedye  the  madnes  of  others,  I  fhoulde  be  euen  as 
madde  as  they.  For  if  I  wolde  fpeake  fuche  thinges 
that  be  trewe  I  mufl  neades  fpeake  fuche  thinges : 
but  as  for  to  fpeake  falfe  thinges,  whether  that  be  a 
philofophers  parte  or  no  I  can  not  tel,  truelye  it  is 
not  my  part.  Howebeit  this  communication  of  mine, 
thoughe  peraduenture  it  maye  feme  vnplefaunte  to 
them,  yet  can  I  not  fee  why  it  fhoulde  feme  flraunge, 
or  folifhelye  newfangled.  If  fo  be  that  I  fhould  fpeake 
thofe  thinges  that  Plato  faynethe  in  his  weale  publique: 
or  that  the  Utopians  doe  in  theires,  thefe  TheUtopia 
thinges  thoughe  they  were  (as  theybein  dede)  weaiepubii- 
better,  yet  they  myghte  feme  fpoken  oute  of  *^"** 
place.  Forafmuche  as  here  amonges  vs,  euerye  man 
bathe  his  poffeffions  feuerall  to  him  felfe,  and  there  all 
thinges  be  common.  But  what  was  in  my  communi- 
cation conteyned,  that  mighte  not,  and  oughte  not  in 
anye  place  to  be  fpoken?  Sauynge  that  to  them 
whyche  haue  throughlye  decreed  and  determined  with 
them  felfes  to  runne  hedlonges  the  contrary  waye  it 
can  not  be  acceptable  and  pleafaunt,  becaufe  it  call- 
eth  them  backe,  and  fheweth  them  the  ieopardies. 
Verilye  yf  all  thynges  that  euel  and  vitioufe  maners 
haue  caufed  to  feme  inconueniente  and  noughte  fhould 
be  refufed,  as  thinges  vnmete  and  reprochefull,  then  we 
mufl  among  Chriflen  people  wynke  at  the  mofle  parte 
of  al  thofe  thinges,  whych  Chrifl  taught  vs,  and  fo 
(Ireitly  forbad  them  to  be  winked  at,  yat  thofe  thinges 
alfo  whiche  he  whifpered  in  ye  eares  of  his  difciples  he 
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commaunded  to  be  proclaimed  in  open  houfes.  And 
yet  ye  mod  parte  of  them  is  more  diffident  Irom  the 
maners  of  the  worlde  nowe  a  dayes,  then  my  communi- 
cation was.  But  preachers  Hie  and  wiHe  men  follow- 
ynge  youre  counfel  (as  I  fuppofe)  bicaufe  they  faw  men 
euel  wilUng  to  frame  theyr  manners  to  Chrifles  rule,  they 
haue  wrelled  and  wriede  his  doctryne,  and  like  a  rule  of 
leade  haue  apply ed  it  to  mennes  manners :  that  by  fome 
meanes  at  the  leafte  waye,  they  myghte  agree  together. 
Whereby  I  can  not  fee  what  good  they  haue  done  :  but 
that  men  may  more  fickerlye  be  euell.  And  I  truelye 
ftioulde  preuaile  euen  as  litle  in  kinges  counfelles. 
For  either  I  mufle  faye  otherwayes  then  they  faye,  and 
then  I  were  as  good  to  faye  nothinge,  or  els  I  mufle 
faye  the  fame  that  they  faye,  and  (as  Mitio  faieth  in 
Terence)  helpe  to  further  their  madnes.  For  that 
craftye  wyle,  and  fubtil  traine  of  yours,  I  can  not  per- 
ceaue  to  what  purpofe  it  ferueth,  wherewith  you  wolde 
haue  me  to  Audy  and  endeuoure  my  felfe,  yf  all 
thinges  can  not  be  made  good,  yet  to  handle  them 
wittily  and  handfomely  for  the  purpofe,  yat  as  farre  forth 
as  is  poffible  they,  may  not  be  very  euel.  For  there  is  no 
place  to  diffemble  in,  nor  to  wincke  in.  Noughtye 
counfelles  mufle  be  openlye  allowed  and  verye  peflilent 
decrees  mufle  be  approued.  He  fhalbe  counted  worfe 
then  a  fpye,  yea  almofle  as  euel  as  a  traytour,  that  with 
a  faynte  harte  doth  prayfe  euel  and  noyefome  decrees. 
Moreouer  a  man  canne  haue  no  occafion  to  doe  good, 
chaunfmge  into  the  companye  of  them,  whych  wyl  foner 
peruerte  a  good  man,  then  be  made  good  them  felfes  : 
through  whofe  euel  company  he  fhalbe  marred,  or  els 
if  he  remayne  good  and  innocent,  yet  the  wickednes 
and  follye  of  others  fhalbe  imputed  to  hym,  and  layde 
in  his  necke.  So  that  it  is  impoffible  with  that  craftye 
wyele,  and  fubtel  trayne  to  tume  anye  thinge  to  better. 
Wherefore  Plato  by  a  goodlye  fimilitude  declareth,  why 
wife  men  refraine  to  medle  in  the  common  weal  the. 
For  when  they  fee  the  people  fwarme  into  the  flretes, 
and  daily  wet  to  the  fkinne  with  rayne,  and  yet  can 
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not  perfuade  them  to  goe  out  of  therayne,  and  to  take 
their  houfes,  knowynge  wel,  that  if  they  fhoulde  goe 
out  to  them,  they  Ihould  nothinge  preuayle,  nor  wynne 
ought  by  it,  but  with  them  be  wette  alfo  in  the  raine, 
they  do  kepe  them  felfes  within  their  houfes,  being 
content  that  they  be  faffe  them  felues,  feinge  they  can- 
not remedye  the  follye  of  the  people.  Howe  be  it 
doubtlelTe  maifler  More  (to  fpeke  truelye  as  my  mynde 
geueth  me)  where  poffeffions  be  priuate,  where  money 
bearethe  all  the  flroke,  it  is  harde  and  almofle  impofli- 
ble  that  there  the  weale  publique  maye  iuflelye  be 
gouerned,  and  profperoullye  floryfhe.  Onles  you  thinke 
thus  :  that  luflyce  is  there  executed,  where  all  thinges 
come  into  the  handes  of  euell  men,  or  that  profperitye 
there  floryffhethe,  where  all  is  diuided  amonge  a  fewe  : 
whyche  fewe  neuertheleffe  doe  not  leade  theire  Hues 
very  wealthely,  and  the  refydewe  lyue  myferablye, 
wretchedlye,  and  beggerlye.  Wherefore  when  I  con- 
fyder  with  my  felfe  and  weye  in  my  mynde  the  wyfe, 
and  godlye  ordinaunces  of  the  Utopians,  amonge  whome 
with  verye  fewe  lawes  all  thinges  be  fo  wel  and  wealthe- 
lye  ordered,  that  vertue  is  had  in  pryce  and  eflimation, 
and  yet  all  thinges  beinge  there  common,  euerye  man 
hath  aboundaunce  of  euerye  thinge.  Againe  on  the 
other  part,  when  I  compare  with  them  fo  manye  na- 
tions euer  makinge  newe  lawes,  yet  none  of  them  all 
well  and  fufficientlye,  furnyffhed  with  lawes :  where 
euerye  man  calleth  that  he  hathe  gotten,  his  owne 
proper  and  priuate  goodes,  where  fo  many  newe  lawes 
daylye  made  be  not  fufficiente  for  euerye  man  to  enioye, 
defend,  and  knowe  from  an  other  mans  that  whych  he 
calleth  his  owne :  which  thinge  the  infinite  controuerfies 
in  the  lawe,  dayle  ryfynge,  neuer  to  be  ended,  playnly 
declare  to  be  trewe.  Thefe  thinges  (I  fay) 
when  I  confiderwith  me  felfe,  I  holde  wel  fuhinglint 
with  Plato,  and  doe  nothinge  marueille,  coinmon wealth 
that  he  woulde  make  no  lawes  for  them,  °  ^  commen. 
that  refufed  thofe  lawes,  whereby  all  men  fhoulde  haue 
and  enioye  equall  portions  of  welthes  and  commodities. 
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For  the  wife  man  did  eafely  forefee,  this  to  bee  the 
one  and  onlye  waye  to  the  wealthe  of  a  communaltye, 
yf  equaUtye  of  all  thinges  fhould  be  broughte  in  and 
{lablyfhed.  Whyche  I  thinke  is  not  poffible  to  be 
obferued,  where  euerye  mans  gooddes  be  proper  and 
peculiare  to  him  felfe.  For  where  euerye  man  vnder 
certeyne  tytles  and  pretences  draweth  and  plucketh  to 
himfelfe  afmuch  as  he  can,  fo  that  a  fewe  deuide 
among  them  felfes  all  the  whole  riches,  be  there  neuer 
fo  muche  abundaunce  and  floore,  there  to  the  refidewe 
is  lefte  lacke  and  pouertye.  And  for  the  mofle  parte 
it  chaunceth,  that  this  latter  forte  is  more  worthye  to 
enioye  that  flate  of  wealth,  then  the  other  be  :  bycaufe 
the  ryche  men  be  couetous,  craftye,  and  vnprofitable. 
On  the  other  parte  the  poore  be  lowly,  fimple,  and  by 
theire  daylye  laboure  more  profitable  to  the  common 
welthe  then  to  them  felfes.  Thus  I  doe  fullye  perfuade 
me  felfe,  that  no  equall  and  iufle  diflribution  of 
thinges  can  be  made,  nor  that  perfecte  wealthe  fhall 
euer  be  among  men,  onles  this  propriety  be  exiled 
and  bannifhed.  But  fo  long  as  it  fhal  continew,  fo 
long  fhal  remaine  among  the  mofl  and  befl  part  of  men 
the  heuy,  and  ineuitable  burden  of  pouerty  and  wretch- 
ednes.  Whiche,  as  I  graunte  that  it  maye  be  fumwhat 
eafed,  fo  I  vtterly  denye  that  it  can  wholy  be  taker, 
away.  For  if  there  were  a  flatute  made,  that  no  man 
(hould  poffeffe  aboue  a  certeine  meafure  of  grounde, 
and  that  no  man  fhoulde  haue  in  his  flocke  aboue  a 
prefcripte  and  appointed  fome  of  money  :  if  it  were  by 
certein  lawes  decreed,  that  neither  the  Kinge  fhoulde 
be  of  to  greate  power,  neither  the  people  to  haute  and 
wealthy,  and  that  offices  fhoulde  not  be  obteined  by 
inordinate  fuite,  or  by  brybes  and  gyftes :  that  they 
fhoulde  neither  be  bought  nor  fold,  nor  that  it  fhoulde 
be  nedeful  for  the  officers,  to  be  at  any  cofl  or  charge 
in  their  offices :  for  fo  occafion  is  geuen  to  theym  by 
fraude  and  rauin  to  gather  vp  their  money  againe, 
and  by  reafon  of  giftes  and  bribes  the  offices 
be  seuen  to  rich  men,  which  fhoulde  rather  haue  bene 
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executed  of  wife  men  :  by  fuch  lawes  I  fay,  like  as 
ficke  bodies  that  be  defperat  and  pafl  cure,  be  wont 
with  continual  good  cheriffmg  to  be  kept  and  botched 
vp  for  a  time :  fo  thefe  euels  alfo  might  be  hghtened 
and  mitigated.  But  yat  thei  may  be  perfectly  cured, 
and  brought  to  a  good  and  vpryght  flate,  it  is  not  to  be 
hoped  for,  whiles  euery  man  is  maifler  of  his  owne  to 
him  felfe.  Yea  and  whyles  you  goe  aboute  to  doe 
youre  cure  of  one  parte,  you  Ihall  make  bygger  the  fore 
of  an  other  parte,  fo  the  healpe  of  one  caufeth  anothers 
harme:  forasmuche  as  nothinge  can  be  geuen  to  annye 
one,  onles  it  be  taken  from  an  other. 

But  I  am  of  a  contrary  opinion  (quod  I)  for  me  think- 
eth  that  men  Ihal  neuer  there  Hue  wealthelye,  where  all 
thinges  be  commen.  For  howe  can  there  be  abund- 
aunce  of  gooddes,  or  of  any  thing,  where  euery  man  with- 
draweth  his  hande  from  labour  ?  Whome  the  regard  of 
his  owne  gaines  driueth  not  to  worke,  but  the  hope  that 
he  hath  in  other  mens  trauayles  maketh  him  llowthfull. 
Then  when  they  be  pricked  with  pouertye,  and  yet  no 
man  can  by  any  lawe  or  right  defend  that  for  his  owne, 
which  he  hathe  gotten  with  the  laboure  of  his  owne 
handes,  fhal  not  there  of  neceffitie  be  continual  fedition 
and  blodefhed?  Specially e  the  authoritye  and  reuerence 
of  magiftrates  beinge  taken  awaye,  whiche,  what  place 
it  maye  haue  with  fuch  men  amonge  whome  is  no  differ- 
ence, I  cannot  deuife. 

I  maruel  not  (quod  he)  that  you  be  of  this  opinion. 
For  you  conceaue  in  youre  minde  either  none  at  al, 
or  els  a  verye  falfe  Image  and  fimilitude  of  this  thing. 
But  yf  you  had  bene  with  me  in  Utopia,  and  had  pre- 
fentelye  fene  theire  faffhions  and  lawes,  as  I  dyd, 
whyche  lined  there,  v.  yeares,  and  moore,  and  wolde 
neuer  haue  commen  thence,  but  onlye  to  make  that 
newe  lande  knowen  here  :  Then  doubtles  you  wolde 
graunt,  that  you  neuer  fawe  people  wel  ordered,  but 
onlye  there. 

Surely  (quod  maifler  Peter)  it  fhalbe  harde  for  you 
to  make  me  beleue,  that  there  is  better  order  in  that 
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newe  lande,  then  is  here  in  thefe  countryes,  that  wee 
knowe.  For  good  wittes  be  afwel  here  as  there : 
and  I  thinke  oure  commen  wealthes  be  auncienter 
than  theires :  wherin  long  vfe  and  experience  hath 
found  out  many  thinges  commodious  for  mannes  lyfe, 
befides  that  manye  thinges  heare  amonge  vs  haue 
bene  founde  by  chaunce,  which  no  wytte  colde  euer 
haue  deuyfed. 

As  touchinge  the  auncientnes  (quod  he)  of  com- 
mon wealthes,  than  you  might  better  iudge,  if  you 
had  red  the  hiflories  and  cronicles  of  that  land,  which 
if  we  may  beleue,  cities  were  there,  before  men  were 
here.  Nowe  what  thinge  foeuer  hetherto  by  witte 
hath  bene  deuifed,  or  found  by  chaunce,  that  myght  be 
afwel  there  as  here.  But  I  thinke  verily,  though  it 
were  fo  that  we  did  paffe  them  in  witte  :  yet  in  fludy, 
in  trauaile,  and  in  labourfome  endeuoure  they  farre 
paffe  vs.  For  (as  theire  Chronicles  teflifie)  before  our 
arriual  there,  they  neuer  hard  any  thing  of  vs,  whome 
they  cal  the  vltraequinoctialles :  fauing  that  ones  about. 
M.CC.  [twelve  hundred]  yeares  ago,acerteinefhyppewas 
lofl  by  the  He  of  Utopia  whiche  was  driuen  thether  by 
tempefl.  Certeine  Romaines  and  Egyptians  were  cafl  on 
lande.  Whyche  after  that  neuer  wente  thence.  Marke 
nowewhatprofite  they  tooke  of  this  one  occafion  through 
delygence  and  earnefle  trauaile.  There  was  no  crafte 
nor  fcyence  within  the  impire  of  Rome  wherof  any  prof- 
fit  e  could  rife,  but  they  either  lerned  it  of  thefe  flraun- 
gers,  or  els  of  them  taking  occafion  to  fearche  for  it, 
founde  it  oute.  So  greate  profiite  was  it  to  them  that 
euer  anye  wente  thyther  from  hence.  But  yf  annye 
like  chaunce  before  this  hath  brought  anye  man  from 
thence  hether,  that  is  as  quyte  out  of  remembraunce, 
as  this  alfo  perchaunce  in  time  to  come  fhalbe  forgot- 
ten, that  euer  I  was  there.  And  like  as  they  quickelye, 
almofi:e  at  the  firll  meting,  made  theire  owne,  what 
foeuer  is  amonge  vs  wealthelye  deuifed  :  fo  I  fuppofe 
it  wolde  be  long  before  we  wolde  receaue  anythinge, 
that  amonge  them  is  better  inflituted  then  amonge  vs. 
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And  this  I  fuppofe  is  the  chiefe  caufe  whie  their  com- 
mon wealthes  be  wyfelyer  gouemed,  and  doe  flowrifh 
in  more  wealthe,  then  ours,  though  we  neither  in  wytte 
nor  riches  be  their  inferiours. 

Therefore  gentle  Maifler  Raphael  (quod  I)  I  praye 
you  and  befeche  you  defcribe  vnto  vs  the  Ilande. 
And  lludy  not  to  be  (horte :  but  declare  largely  in 
order  their  groundes,  their  riuers,  their  cities,  theire 
people,  theire  manners,  their  ordinaunces,  their  lawes, 
and  to  be  Ihort  al  thinges,  that  you  fhal  thinke  vs  de- 
fierous  to  knowe.  And  you  fhal  thinke  vs  defierous 
to  know  what  foeuer  we  knowe  not  yet 

There  is  nothing  (quod  he)  that  I  wil  doe  gladlier. 
For  all  thefe  thinges  I  haue  frelhe  in  mind.  But  ye 
matter  requireth  leafure. 

Let  vs  go  in  therfore  (quod  I)  to  dinner,  afterward 
we  wil  bellowe  the  time  at  our  pleafure. 

Content  (quod  he)  be  it 

So  we  went  in  and  dynea.  When  dinner  was  done, 
we  came  into  the  fame  place  again,  and  fate  vs  downe 
vpon  the  fame  benche,  commaunding  oure  feruauntes 
that  no  man  fhould  trouble  vs.  Then  I  and  Maifler 
Peter  Giles  defiered  maifler  Raphael  to  performe  his 
promife.  He  therefore  feing  vs  defurous  and  willing  to 
hearken  to  him,  when  he  had  fit  flil  and  paufed  a 
litle  while,  mufmg  and  bethinkinge  himfelfe,  thus  he 
began  to  fpeak^. 
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He  Hand  of  Utopia,  con- 
teynethe  in  breadthe  in 
the  middel  parte  of  it 
(for  there  it  is  brodefl) 
CC.  [two  hundred] 
miles.  Which  bredthe 
continueth  throughe 
the  mofle  parte  of  the 
lande  Sauing  that  by  Htle  and  Htle  it  commeth  in,  and 
waxeth  narrower  towardes  both  the  endes.  Which  fetch- 
ing about  a  circuite  or  compaffe  of  V.C.  [five  hundred] 
Miles,  do  faffion  ye  whole  Iland  like  to  ye  new  mone. 
Betwene  thefe  two  comers  the  fea  runneth  in,  diuidyng 
them  a  fonder  by  the  diflaunce.  of.  xi  miles  or  there 
aboutes,  and  there  furmountethe  into  a  large  and  wyde 
fea,  which  by  reafon  that  the  land  on  euery  fide  com- 
paffethe  it  about,  and  fhiltreth  it  from  the  windes,  is  not 
roughe,  nor  mounteth  not  with  great  waues,  but  almofl 
floweth  quietlye,  not  muche  vnlike  a  greate  flandinge 
powle  :  and  maketh  welnieghe  all  the  fpace  within  the 
bellye  of  the  lande  in  maner  of  a  hauen  :  and  to  the 
greate  commoditie  of  the  inhabitauntes  receaueth  in 
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(hyppes  towardes  euerye  parte  of  the  lande.  The 
forefrontes  or  frontiers  of  the.  ii.  corners,  what  with 
fordes  and  fhelues,  and  what  with  rockes  be  verye 
ieoperdous  and  daungerous.  In  the  middle  dis- 
taunce  betwene  them  bothe  ftandeth  vp  aboue  the 
water  a  greate  rocke,  which  therfore  is  nothing  peril- 
lous  bycaufe  it  is  in  fight.  Vpon  the  top  Apiacenatu- 
of  this  rocke  is  a  faire  and  a  flrong  tower  ^e"^e  buTonT 
builded,  which  they  holde  with  a  garrifon  garrison. 
of  men.  Other  rockes  there  be  lyinge  hidde  vnder  the 
water,  which  therfore  be  daungerous.  The  channelles 
be  knowen  onely  to  themfelfes.  And  therfore  it  feldome 
chaunceth  that  anye  flraunger  oneles  he  be  guided  by 
an  Utopian  can  come  in  to  this  hauen.  In  fo  muche 
that  they  themfelfes  could  fkafelye  entre  withoute 
ieoperdie,  but  that  theire  way  is  directed  and  ruled  by 
certaine  lande  markes  flandinge  on  the  a  politique 
Ihore.  By  tuminge,  tranllatinge,  and  re-  chaungbg^o^f 
mouinge  thies  markes  into  other  places  land  markes. 
they  maye  deflroye  theire  enemies  nauies,  be  they  neuer 
fo  many.  The  out  fide  or  vtter  circuite  of  ye  land  is 
alfo  fill  of  hauens,  but  the  landing  is  fo  fuerly  fenced, 
what  by  nature,  and  what  by  workemanfhyp  of  mans 
hand,  that  a  fewe  defenders  maye  dryue  backe  many 
armies.  Howbeit  as  they  faye,  and  as  the  faffion  of  the 
place  it  felfe  dothe  partely  fhewe,  it  was  not  euer  com- 
paffed  about  with  the  fea.  Bui  kyng  Utopus,  Theiiande 
whofe  name,  as  conquerour  the  Hand  bear-  ^ame^d  of^kiig 
eth  (For  before  his  tyme  ic  was  called  A-  Utopus. 
braxa)  which  alfo  broughte  the  rude  and  wild  people 
to  that  excellent  perfection  in  al  good  faffions,  humani- 
tye,  and  ciuile  gentilnes,  wherin  they  nowe  goe  beyond 
al  ye  people  of  the  world :  euen  at  his  firfle  arriuinge 
and  enteringe  vpon  the  lande,  furthwith  obteynynge  the 
victory,  caufed.  xv.  [fifteen]  myles  fpace  of  vplandyfhe 
grounde,  where  the  fea  had  no  paffage,  to  be  cut  and 
dygged  vp. 

And  fo  brought  the  fea  rounde  aboute  the  lande.    He 
fet  to  this  worke  not  only  the  inhabitauntes  of  the 
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Ilande  (becaufe  they  fhould  not  thinke  it  done  in  con- 
tumelye  and  defpyte)  but  alfo  all  his  owne 
maTi'iight  ^*     loldiours.     Thus  the  worke  beyng  diuided 
worke.  Jj^^-q  ^q  greate  a  numbre  of  workemen,  was 

with  excedinge  mamelous  fpede  dyfpatched.  In  fo 
muche  that  the  borderers,  whiche  at  the  firlle  began  to 
mocke,  and  to  iefle  at  this  vaine  enterpryfe,  then  turned 
theire  derifion  to  marueyle  at  the  fucceffe,  and  to  feare. 
Cities  in  Uto-  There  be  in  the  Ilande.  liiii.  [fifty  four]  large 
P^^-  and  faire  cities,  or  fhiere  townes,  agreyng  all 

together  in  one  tonge,  in  lyke  maners,  inilitucions,  and 
Similitude  lawes.  They  be  all  fet  and  fituate  a  lyke, 
causeth  con-  and  in  al  poyntes  fafhioned  alyke,  as farforthe 
^°^^«-  as  the  place  or  plotte  fufferethe. 

A  meane  dis-  Of  thefc  citics  they  that  be  nighefle  to- 

tt^'ene^dtte  gethcr be,  xxiiii.  [twenty four]  myles  afonder. 
and  citie.  Againe  there  is  none  of  them  diftaunte  from 

the  nexte  aboue  one  dayes  iomeyeye  a  fote.  There  com 
yearly  to  Amaurote  out  of  euery  cytie.  iii  old  men  wyfe 
and  well  experienced,  there  to  entreate  and  debate,  of 
the  common  matters  of  the  land.  For  this  citie  (be- 
caufe it  llandeth  iufle  in  the  middes  of  the  Ilande,  and 
is  therefore  mofle  mete  for  the  ambaffadours  of  all 
partes  of  the  realme)  is  taken  for  the  chiefe  and  heade 
citye.  The  precinctes  and  boundes  of  the  fhieres  be  fo 
Thedistribu-  commodiouflyc  appoynted  oute,  and  fet 
tion  of  landes.  fourthc  for  the  cities,  that  none  of  them  all 
hathe  of  anye  fyde  leffe  then  xx.  [twenty]  myles  of  grounde, 
and  of  fome  fyde  alfo  muche  more,  as  of  that  part  where 
But  this  now  the  citics  be  of  farther  diflaunce  afonder. 
^foin^de  of  111  None  of  the  cities  defire  to  enlarge  the 
mischeife.  bouudcs  and  Hmites  of  theire  Ihieres.  For 
they  counte  them  felfes  rather  the  good  hulbandes,  then 
the  owners  of  theire  landes.  They  haue  in 
Skge  chSflr"^  the  countrey  in  all  partes  of  the  (hiere 
and  principally  houfcs  or  fenucs  buildcd,  wel  appointed 
adua'unc^er"^  ^ud  fumyfhed  with  all  fortes  of  inflrumentes 
and  tooles  belongynge  to  hufbandrye. 
Thefe  houfes  be  inhabited  of  the  citezens,  whyche  come 
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thether  to  dwelle  by  coiirfe.     No  howfholde  or  ferme  in 
the  countrey  hath  fewer  then.  xl.  [forty]  perlones  men  and 
women,  befydes  two  bondmen,  whyche  be  all  vnder  the 
rule  and  order  of  the  good  man,  and  the  good  wyfe  of 
the  houfe,  beinge  botie  verye  fage,  difcrete,  and  aun- 
ciente  perfones.  And  eueiy.  xxx.  [thirty]  fermes  or  families 
haue  one  heade  ruler,  whyche  is  called  a  Philarche, 
being  as  it  were  a  head  baylyfFe.     Out  of  euery  one  of 
thefe  families  or  fermes  commeth  euerye  yeare  into  the 
citie.  XX.  [twenty]  perfones  whiche  haue  continewed.  ij. 
yeres  before  in  the  countreye.    In  theire  place  fo  manye 
frefhe  be  fent  thether  oute  of  the  citie,  whoe,  of  them 
that  haue  bene  there  a  yeare  all  readye,  and  be  there- 
fore expert  and  conninge  in  hufbandry,  fhalbe  inilructed 
and  taughte.     And  they  the  nexte  yeare  fliall  teache 
other.     This  order  is  vfed  for  feare  that  either  fkarfenes 
of  victualles,  or  fome  other  like  incommoditie  fhould 
chaunce,  throughe  lacke  of  knowledge ;  yf  they  fhould 
be  altogether  newe,  and  frefhe,  and  vnexperte  in  hus- 
bandrie.     This  maner  and  faffion  of  yearelye  chaung- 
inge  and  renev/inge  the  occupiers  of  hufbandrye,  though 
it  be  folempne  and  cuflomablye  vfed,  to  th[e]  intent  that 
no  man  fhall  be  conflrayned  againfle  his  wil  to  con- 
tynewe  longe  in  that  harde  and  fharpe  kynde  of  lyfe, 
yet  manye  of  them  haue  fuche  a  pleafure  and  delyte  in 
hufbandrye,  that  they  obteyne  a  longer  fpace  of  yeares. 
Thefe  hufbandmen  plowe  and  til  the  ground,  r^j^^  dueties  of 
and  breede  vp  cattel,  and  prouidc  and  make  men  of  husban- 
ready  woode,  whyche  they  carrye  to  the     ^^^' 
citie  either  by  lande,  or  by  water,  as  they  maye  mofle 
conuenyently.     They  brynge  vp  a  greate  multitude  of 
pulleyne,  and  that  by  a  meruayloufe  policye.     For  the 
hennesdooe  not  fyttevpon  theegges :  but  by  a  straunge 
keepynge  theym  in  a  certayne  equall  heate  Passion  in  hat- 
they  brynge  lyfe  into  them,  and  hatche  brin|rng"vp 
theym.  The  chykens,  affone  as  they  be  come  ^^  p^ii^yne. 
oute  of  the  fhel,  follow  men  and  women  in  fleade  of 
the  hennes.     They  brynge  vp  verye  fewe  Thevscof 
hoifes :  nor  none,  but  very  fearce  ones :  ^^rscs. 
and  that  for  none  other  vfe  or  purpofe,  but  onlye  to 
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exercyfe  theire  youthe  in  rydynge  and  feates  of  armes. 
The  vseof  For  oxen  be  put  to  ail  the  laboure  of  plow- 
Oxeu.  yng  and  drawinge.     Whiche  they  graunte 

to  be  not  fo  good  as  horfes  at  a  fodeyne  brunte,  and 
(as  we  faye)  at  a  deade  Hfte,  but  yet  they  holde  opinion, 
that  oxen  wil  abide  and  fufFre  muche  more  laboure, 
payne  and  hardnes,  then  horfes  wil.  And  they  thinke 
that  oxen  be  not  in  daunger  and  fubiect  vnto  fo  many 
difeafes,  and  that  they  be  kepte  and  mainteined  with 
muche  leffe  cofle  and  charge :  and  finallye  that  they  be 
good  for  meate,  when  they  be  paft  laboure.  They  fowe 
^     ,     , , .  ,  come  onelye  for  breade.     For  their  drinke 

Bread  and  drink.  .  ,  •'  i  /.  -i         ^ 

IS  eyther  wyne  made  of  grapes,  or  els  of 
apples,  or  peares,  or  els  it  is  cleare  water.  And 
many  times  meathe  made  of  honey  or  licoureffe 
fodde[n]  in  water,  for  thereof  they  haue  great  ilore.  And 
though  they  knowe  certeynlie  (for  they  knowe  it  per- 
fectly in  dede)  how  muche  vitailes  the  citie  wyth  the 
whole  countreye   or  fhiere   rounde   aboute   it  doeth 

fpende:  Yet  they  fowe  muche  more  come, 
tion  in  sowkig  and  bryed  vp  muche  more  cattell,  then 
of  come.  femethfor  their  owne  vfe,  partynge  the  ouer 

plus  among  their  borderers.  What  foeuer  neceffarie 
thinges  be  lacking  in  the  countrey,  all  fuche  ftuffe  they 
fetch  out  of  the  citie :  where  without  any  exchaunge 
they  eafelye  obteyne  it  of  the  magiflrates  of  the  citie. 
For  euery  moneth  manie  of  them  go  into  the  citie  on 
the  holye  daye.  When  theyr  harueil  day  draweth 
neare,  and  is  at  hande,  then  the  Philarches,  which 
be  the  head  officers  and  bailifes  of  hufbandrie,  fend 
TVT  .   11-1        worde  to  the  magiflrates  of  the  citie  what 

Mutual  helpe  r     i  n  •  1    r    n 

quickeiy  dispat-  Humbre   of   haruell  men   is  nedefuU    to 

whiche  companye  of  hamefl  men 

beynge   readye   at   the    daye 

appoynted,  almofl  in  one 

layre  daye  difpacheth 

all  the  haruefl 

woorke. 
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m  tf)t  citit$ 

anD  namelp  of  3maurote* 

|S  for  their  cities,  who  fo  knoweth  one  of  them, 
knoweth  them  all :  they  be  al  fo  like  one 
to  an  other,  as  farfurthe  as  the  nature  of 
the   place   permitteth.      I   will   defcribe 
therefore  to  you  one  or  other  of  them,  for 
it  fkilleth  not  greatly  which  :  but  which  rather  then 
Amaurote  ?     Of  them  all  this  is  the  worthiefl  and  of 
moft  dignitie.     For  the  refideu  knowledge  it  for  the 
head  citie,  because  there  is  the  counfell  houfe.     Nor 
to  me  anye  of  them  all  is  better  beloued,  as  wherein  I 
liued  fine   whole   yeares  together.      The  The  descrip- 
citie  of  Amaurote  flandeth  vpon  the  fide   ^ion  of  Amau- 
of  a  lowe   hill   in   fafhyon   almofl   foure  Sde  in  utJf- ^ 
fquare.     For  the  breadth  of  it  beginneth  p^^- 
a  Htle  beneth  the  toppe  of  the  hill,  and  flill  continue th 
by  ye  fpace  of  two  miles,  vntill  it  come  to  the  ryuer  of 
Anyder.     The  length  of  it,  which  lieth  by  the  ryuers 
fyde,  is  fumwhat  more.    The  riuer  of  Any-  ^he  descrip- 
der  rifeth  four  and  twentie  myles  aboue  tion  of  the  riuer 
Amaurote    out  of  a   little   fpringe.     But  °    "^  ^^' 
beynge  increafed  by  other  fmale  riuers  and   broukes 
that  runne  into  it,  and  amonge  other  two  fumwhat 
bygge  ons,  before  the  citie  it  is  half  a  mile  broade, 
and  farther  broader.     And  fortie  myles  beyond  the 
citie  it  falleth  into  the  Ocean  fea.     By  all  that  fpace 
that   liethe  betwene  the  fea  and   the  citie,  and  cer- 
ten  myles  alfo  aboue  the  citie  the  water  ebbeth  and 
floweth  fixe  houres  together  with  a  fwift  tide.     Whan 
the  fea  floweth  in,  for  the  length  of  thirtie 
miles  it  filleth  all  the  Anyder  with  falte  i^^L^iand^n 
water,  and  driueth  backe  the  frefhe  water  ^j^/j^Y  °^ 
of  the  ryuer.      And  fumwhat   further   it       ^"^^^' 
chaungeth  the  fwetenes  of  the  frefhe  water  with  faltnes. 
But  a  litle  beyonde  that  the  riuer  waxeth  fwete,  and 
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runneth  foreby  the  citie  frefhe  and  pleafaunt  And 
when  the  fea  ebbeth,  and  goeth  backe  again e,  the  frefhe 
water  foloweth  it  almoofle  euen  to  the  verie  fal  into  the 
fea.  Ther  goeth  a  bridge  ouer  the  riuer 
doe'th  London  made  not  of  piles  or  of  timber,  but  of 
agrewithA-      ftonewarke  with  gordous  and  fubftancial 

maurote.  -  -  f    ^  ••!•/- 

arches  at  that  part  of  the  citie  that  is  far- 
thefl  from  the  fea :  to  the  intent  that  fhippes  maye 
paffe  alonge  forbie  all  the  fide  of  the  citie  without  let. 
They  haue  alfo  an  other  riuer  which  in  dede  is  not  verie 
great.  But  it  runneth  gentely  and  pleafauntly.  For 
it  rifeth  euen  oute  of  the  fame  hill  that  the  citie  fland- 
eth  vpon,  and  runneth  downe  a  flope  through  the 
middes  of  the  citie  into  Anyder.  And  becaufe  it 
rifeth  a  litle  withoute  the  citie,  the  Amaurotians  haue 
inclofed  the  head  fpringe  of  it,  with  ftronge  fences  and 
bulwarkes,  and  fo  haue  ioyned  it  to  the  citie.  This  is 
done  to  the  intente  that  the  water  fhoulde  not  be 
The  vse  of  ftoppcd  nor  tuHied  away,  or  poyfoned,  if 
freshe  water,  their  euemies  fhould  chaunce  to  come  vpon 
them.  From  thence  the  water  is  deriued  and  conueied 
downe  in  cannels  of  bricke  diuers  wayes  into  the  lower 
partes  of  the  citie.  Where  that  cannot  be  done,  by 
reafon  that  the  place  wyll  not  fuffer  it,  there  they  ga- 
ther ye  raine  water  in  great  ciflernes,  whiche  doeth 
The  defence  of  them  as  good  feruice.  The  citie  is  com- 
townewaiies.  paffed  aboute  with  a  heighe  and  thicke 
flone  walle  full  of  turrettes  and  bulwarkes.  A  drie 
diche,  but  deape,  and  brode,  and  ouergrowen  with 
bufhes,  briers,  and  thorn es,  goeth  aboute  thre  fides  or 
quarters  of  the  city.  To  the  fourth  fide  the  riuer  it 
felfe  ferueth  for  a  ditche.  The  flretes  be 
appointed  and  fet  furth  very  commodious 
and  handfome,  both  for  carriage,  and  alfo  againfle  the 
Buiidingesand  wiudes.  The  houfes  be  of  faire  and  gor- 
houses.  gious  building,  and  on  the  flrete  fide  they 

(lande  ioyned  together  in  a  long  rowe  through  the 
whole  flreate  without  any  partition  or  feparation.  The 
llretes  be  twentie  foote  brode.      On  the  backe  fide  of 
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the  houfes  through  the  whole  length  oi"  the 

flreete,  lye  large  gardens  inclofed  rounde  ingTouL  T^ 

aboute  wyth  the  backe  part  of  the  flreetes.   garden  piatte 

_  ••         /-     1       1  1  •  adioyninge. 

Euerye  houfe  hathe  two  doores,  one  into 
the  flreete,  and  a  poflerne  doore  on  the  backfyde  into 
the  garden.     Thefe  doores  be  made  with  two  leaues, 
neuer  locked  nor  bolted,  fo  eafie  to  be  opened,  that 
they  wil  followe  the  leafl  drawing  of  a  fynger,  and 
fhutte  againe  alone.     Whofo  will,  may  go  in,  for  there 
is  nothinge  within  the  houfes  that  is  pri- 
uate,  or  anie  mans  owne.    And  euery  tenth  ™iifrhof  Pk- 
yeare  they  chaunge  their  houfes  by  lot.   tohiscom- 
They  fet  great  flore  by  their  gardeins.    In 
them  they  haue  vineyardes,  all  maner  of  fruite,  herbes, 
and  flowres,  fo  pleafaunt,  fo  well  furnifhed,  and  fo 
fynely  kepte,  that  I  neuer  fawe  thynge  more    frute- 
full,   nor  better  trimmed   in  anye  place. 
Their  fludie  and  deligence  herein  commeth  dkreof ?a?dens 
not  onely  of  pleafure,  but  alfo  of  a  certen  is  commended 
flrife  and  contention  that  is  betwene  flrete  ^  ^°  °    ^^^  ^' 
and  flrete,  concerning  the  trimming,  hufbanding,  and  fur- 
niffhing  of  their  gardens  :  euerye  man  for  his  owne  parte. 
And  verelye  you  fhall  not  lightelye  finde  in  all  the  citie 
anye  thinge,  that  is  more  commodious,  eyther  for  the  pro- 
fite  of  the  Citizens,  or  for  pleafure.  And  th  erf  ore  it  maye 
feme  that  the  firfl  founder  of  the  citie  mynded  nothing 
fo  much,  as  thefe  gardens.     For  they  faye  that  kinge 
Utopus  him  felfe,  euen  at  the  firfl  beginning  appointed, 
and  drewe  furth  the  platte  fourme  of  the  citie  into  this 
fafhion  and  figure  that  it  hath  nowe,  but  the  gallant  gar- 
nifhinge,  and  the  beautifull  fettinge  furth  of  it,  wherunto 
he  fawe  that  one  mannes  age  would  not  fufhce :  that  he 
left  to  his  pofteritie.     For  their  cronicles,  whiche  they 
kepe  written  with  all  deligente  circumfpection,  contein- 
ynge  the  hiflorie  of  M.  vii.  C.  Ix.  [one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  fixty]  yeares,  euen  from  the  firfle  con- 
quefl  of  the  Ilande,  recorde  and   witneffe   that  the 
houfes  in  the  beginning  were  very  low,  and  like  homely 
cotages  or  poore  fheppard  houfes,  made  at  all  aduen- 
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tures  of  euerye  rude  pece  of  tymber,  that  came  firfle  to 
hande,  with  mudde  walles,  and  ridged  rooffes,  thatched 
ouer  with  flrawe.  But  no  we  the  houfes  be  curiouflye 
buylded  after  a  gorgious  and  gallante  forte,  with  three 
floryes  one  ouer  another.  The  outfides  of  the  walles 
be  made  either  of  harde  flynte,  or  of  plaller,  or  els  of 
bricke,  and  the  inner  fydes  be  well  flrengthened  with 
tymber  work.  The  roofes  be  plaine  and  fiat,  couered 
with  a  certen  kinde  of  plafler  that  is  of  no  cofle,  and 
yet  fo  tempered  that  no  fyre  can  hurt  or  perilhe  it, 
and  withflandeth  the  violence  of  the  wether  better 
^,     ,  then  any  leade.     They  kepe  the  winde 

Glazed  or  can-  _  -^   ,     .  .     ,         -^  T,        ,    ^-        ^ 

uased  win-        outc  of   their  wmQowcs   With  glallc,    for 

dowes.  j^  jg  ^YiQx  much   vfed,  and  fomhere    alfo 

with    fine    linnen    cloth    dipped    in     oyle    or    am- 

bre,  and  that  for  two  commodities. 

For  by  thys  meanes  more 

lighte  commeth  in,  and 

the  winde  is  better 

kepte  oute. 

C  ©f  tIDf  maQi*stmte$* 

Verye  thirtie  families  or  fermes,  chuefe  them 
yerely  an  ofiicer,  which  in  their  olde  lan- 
guage is  called  the  Syphograunte,  and  by 
a  newer  name  the  Philarche.  Euery  ten 
Syphograuntes,  with  al  their  thirtie  families 
A .     -u     •      be  vnder  an  officer  which  was  ones  called 

A  tram  bore  m  __         ..  .  .    _     ._^,  .,        , 

the  utopiane  the  1  raiiibore,  nowe  the  cnieie  r nilarcne. 
L'hlad^rclSe^f  Moreouer  as  concerninge  the  election  of 
peere.  the  Priuce,  all  the  Syphograuntes,  which 

be  in  number.  200.  firfl  be  fworne  to  chuefe,  him 
A  marueious  whom  they  thinkc  moofte  mete  and  ex- 
str£.unge  fassi-   pediente.  Then  by  a  fecrete  election,  they 

oninchusinge     ^  .  '^  r     i      r      -•••        i.  i-i. 

magistrates.  name  priucc  one  of  thole,  iiij.  wnome  tne 
people  before  named  vnto  them.  For  oute  of  the.  iiij. 
quarters  of  the  citie  there   be.    iiij  chofen,  oute  of 
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euery  quarter  one,  to  flande  for  the  election  :  Whiche 

be    put  Vp    to    the    COUnfell.       The    princes     Tyranny  in  a 

office  continueth  all  his  life  tyme,  oneles  wei  ordered 
he  be  depofed  or  put  downe  for  fufpition  of  ^tterL^to  b^ 
tirannie.      They   chuefe   the    Tranibores  abhorred, 
yearly,  but  lightlie  they  chaunge  them  not.     All  the 
other    officers    be  but  for   one  yeare.     The    Trani- 
bores euerye  thyrde  daye,  and  fumtimes,  yf  nede  be, 
oftener  come  into  the  counfell  houfe  with  the  prince. 
Their  counfell  is  concerninge  the  common  Sutes  and  con 
wealth e.     If  there  be   any   controuerfies  J'-ouersies  be- 

r'  .    .  twene  partie  and 

amonge  the  commoners,  whiche  be  verye  partie  funh- 
fewe,  they  difpatch  and  ende  them  by  and  diJwhicrnow 
by.     They    take    euer.  ij.   Siphograuntes  a  dales  of  a  set 
to  them  in  counfel,  and  eueri  dai  a  new  r"aso°nabiy^  d"- 
coupel.    And  it  is  prouided,  that  nothinge  ^^^^^• 
touchinge  the  common  wealthe  fhalbe  confirmed  and 
ratified,  onleffe  it  haue  bene  reafoned  of 
and  debated  thre  daies  in  the  counfell,  be-  anTrTshd^e-^^^ 
fore  it  be  decreed.     It  is  deathe  to  haue  ^^^^  °^  s^^^"" 
anye  confutation  for  the  common  wealthe 
oute  of  the  counfell,  or  the  place  of  the   common 
election.     This  flatute,  they  faye,  was  made  to  the  en- 
tente, that  the  prince  and  Tranibores  might  not  eafilye 
confpire  together  to  oppreffe  the  people  by  tyrannic, 
and  to  chaunge  the  flate  of  the  weale  publik.     Ther- 
fore  matters  of  great  weight  and  importance  be  broughte 
to  the  election  houfe  of  the  Siphograuntes,  which  open 
the  matter  to  their  families.     And  afterwarde,  w^hen 
they  haue  confulted  amonge  themfelues,  they  fhew 
their  deuife  to  the  counfell.     Somtime  the  matter  is 
brouerhte  before  the  counfel  of  the  whole    . 

Ti         1  T-i        1  1  •  n  1  r       1         A  custome  wor- 

Ilande.    Furthermore  this  cuuome  alfo  the  thye  to  be  vsed 
counfel  vfeth,  to  difpute  or  reafon  of  no  mat-  our^counslir 
ter  the  fame  (iaye  that  it  is  firfle  propofed  or  and  pariia- 
put  furthe,  but  to  defferre  it  to  the  nexte   "^^"^^^• 
fyttinge  of  the  counfell.     Becaufe  that  no  man  when 
he    hath  rafhely  there  fpoken  that  commeth  to  his 
tonges  ende,  fhall  then  afterwarde  rather  fludye  for 
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reafons  wherewith  to  defende  and  mainteine  his  firft 
foUlh  fentence,  than  for  the  commoditie  of  ye  common 
wealth  :  as  one  rather  wilHng  the  harme  or  hindraunce 
of  the  weale  pubhke  then  any  loffe  or  diminution  of 
his   owne  exiftimation.     And  as  one  that  would  be 
afliamed  (which  is  a  very  folilhe  fhame)  to  be  count- 
ed  anye   thing  at   the   firfle    ouerfene   in   the   mat- 
ter.    Who  at  the  firfl  ought  to  haue 
fpoken  rather  wyfelye, 
then  haflely,  or 
rafhlye. 


€1  m  Sciencejs,  Qtmftt^  anti 

€)cupationj9;. 


Husbandrie 
or  tillage  practi- 
sed of  all  esta- 
tes, which  now 
a  dayes  is  reiect 
vnto  a  fewe  of 
the  basest  sort. 


fVfbandrie  is  a  Science  common 
to  them  all  ingenerall,  bothe 
men  and  women,  wherein 
they  be  all  experte  and  cun- 
ning. In  this  they  be  all 
inflructe  euen  from  their  youth:  parteHe  in  their 
fcholes  with  traditions  and  preceptes,  and  partlie  in 
the  countrey  nighe  the  citie,  brought  vp  as  it  were  in 
Siences  or  oc-  playiuge,  not  onely  beholding  the  vfe  of 
it,  but  by  occafion  of  exercifing  their  bodies 
practifing  it  alfo.  Befides  hufbandrie, 
whiche  (as  I  faide)  is  common  to  them  all, 
euerye  one  of  them  leameth  one  or  other 
feueral  and  particular  fcience,  as  his  owne 
proper  crafte.  That  is  mofl  commonly 
either  clothworking  in  wol  or  flaxe,  or  mafonrie,  or 
the  fmithes  craft,  or  the  carpenters  fcience.  For  there  is 
none  other  occupation  that  any  number  to  fpeake  of 
doth  vfe  there.  For  their  garmentes,  which  through- 
Similitude  in  oute  all  the  Ilande  be  of  one  falhion, 
apparreii.  (fauynge  that  there  is  a  difference  betwene 
the  mans  garmente  and  the  womans,  betwene  the 
maried  and  the  vnmaried)  and  this  one  continueth  for 


cupations 
should  be  lear- 
ned for  neces- 
sities sake,  and 
not  for  the 
majrntenaunce 
of  riotous  ex- 
cesse  and  wan- 
ton pleasure. 
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euermore  vnchaunged,  femely  and  comelie  to  the  eye, 
no  lette  to  the  mouynge  and  weldynge  of  the  bodye, 
alfo  fytte  both  for  wynter  and  fummer :  as  for  thefe 
garmentes  (I  faye)  euery  famiUe  maketh  their  owne. 
But  of  the  other  forefaide  craftes  euerye   ^^  citizem 
man  leameth  one.    And  not  onely  the  men,   without  a  sd- 
but  alfo  the  women.     But  the  women,  as  ^"^^' 
the  weaker  fort,  be  put  to  the  eafier  craftes :   as  to 
worke  wolle  and  flaxe.     The  more  laborfome  fciences 
be  committed  to  the  men.      For  the    moofle    part 
euery  man  is  broughte  vp  in  his  fathers  Towhatocu- 
crafte.     For  mofle  commonlye  they  be  na-  pation  euery- 
turalhe  therto  bente  and  incHned.    But  yf  a  Helndined '^*" 
mans  minde  flande  to  anye  other,  he  is  by  [g^^^^^^^^"^ 
adoption  put  into  a  familye  of  that  occupa- 
tion, which  he  doth  mofl  fantafy.     Whome  not  onely 
his  father,  but  alfo  the  magiflrates  do  diligently  loke  to, 
that  he  be  put  to  a  difcrete  and  an  honeft  houfeholder. 
Yea,  and  if  anye  perfon,  when  he  hath  learned  one 
crafte,  be  defierous  to  learne  alfo  another,  he  is  likewyfe 
fuffred  and  permitted. 

When  he  hathe  learned  bothe,  he  occupieth  whether 
he  wyll :  oneleffe  the  citie  haue  more  neade  of  the  one, 
then  of  the  other.  The  chiefe  and  almoofle  the  onelye 
offyce  of  the  Syphograuntes  is,  to  fee  and  take  hede, 
that  no  manne  fit  idle :  but  that  euerye  one 
applye  hys  owne  craft  with  earnefl  dili-  Jobidriu^en^out 
gence.  And  yet  for  all  that,  not  to  be  ^i^^^^^^^^^^^p"" 
wearied  from  earlie  in  the  morninge,  to  late  ^^"^' 
in  the  euenninge,  with  continuall  worke,  like  labouringe 
and  toylinge  beafles. 

For  this  is  worfe  then  the  miferable  and  wretched 
condition  of  bondemen.  Whiche  neuertheles  is  almoofle 
euerye  where  the  lyfe  of  workemen  and  artificers,  fauing 
in  Utopia.  For  they  diuidynge  the  daye  and  the  nyghte 
into  xxiiii. iufle  houres,  appointeand  affigne  Amoderation 
onelye  fixe  of  thofe  houres  to  woorke  before  Lnd'toyieof'^* 
noone,  vpon  the  whiche  they  go  flreighte  to  tificers. 
diner:  and  after  diner,  when  they  haue  refled  two  houres. 
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then  they  worke  iii.  houres  and  vpon  that  they  go  to  fup 
per.  Aboute  eyghte  of  the  cloke  in  the  eueninge  (coun- 
tinge  one  of  the  clocke  at  the  firfle  houre  after  noone) 
they  go  to  bedde  :  eyght  houres  they  geue  to  flepe. 
All  the  voide  time,  that  is  betwene  the  houres  of  worke, 
flepe,  and  meate,  that  they  be  fuffered  to  beftowe,  euery 
man  as  he  liketh  befl  him  felfe.  Not  to  th[e]  intent  that 
they  fhold  mifpend  this  time  in  riote  or  flouthfulnes  : 
but  beynge  then  licenfed  from  the  laboure  of  their 
owne  occupations,  to  beflow  the  time  well  and  thrifte- 
lye  vpon  fome  other  fcience,  as  fhall  pleafe  them.  For 
it  is  a  folempne  cuftome  there,  to  haue  lectures  daylye 
early  in  the  morning,  where  to  be  prefente  they  onely 
be  conflrained  that  be  namelye  chofenand  appoynted  to 
The  studie  of  leamingc.  Howbeit  a  greate  multitude  of 
good  literature,  eucry  fort  of  pcoplc,  both  men  and  women 
go  to  heare  lectures,  fome  one  and  fome  an  other,  as 
euerye  mans  nature  is  inclined.  Yet,  this  notwith- 
flanding,  if  any  man  had  rather  beflowe  this  time  vpon 
his  owne  occupation,  (as  it  chaunceth  in  manye,  whofe 
mindes  rife  not  in  the  contemplation  of  any  fcience 
liberall)  he  is  not  letted,  nor  prohibited,  but  is  alfo 
prayfed  and  commended,  as  profitable  to  the  common 
Playing  after  wcalthe.  After  fuppcr  they  beflow  one 
supper.  houre  in  playe :  in  fummer  in  their  gardens  : 

in  winter  in  their  commen  halles  :  where  they  dine  and 
fuppe.  There  they  exercife  themfelues  in  mufike,  or 
els  in  honefl  and  wholfome  communication.  Dice- 
playe,and  fuche  other  folifhe  and  pernicious  games  they 
know  not.  But  they  vfe  ij.  games  not  much 
daiL^di'^epiay  vulikc  the  chcffc.  The  one  is  the  battell 
is  the  pastime  of  numbcrs,  whercin  one  numbre  flealethe 
o  princes.  awayc  another.  The  other  is  wherin  vices 
fyghte  with  vertues,  as  it  were  in  battel  array,  or  a  fet 
piaies  or  ga-  fy^^*  ^^  ^^^^  which  game  is  verye  properlye 
mes  also  pro-  fhewcd,  botli  the  ftriffe  and  difcorde  that 
fitabie.  viccs  hauc  amongc  themfelfes,  and  agayne 

theire   vnitye  and  concorde   againfle   vertues  :    And 
alfo   what  vices    be    repugnaunt    to   what    vertues : 
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with  what  powre  and  flrength  they  affaile  them  open- 
lye  :  by  what  wieles  and  fubtelty  they  affaulte  them 
fecretelye:  with  what  helpe  and  aide  the  vertues  refifle, 
and  ouercome  the  puiffaunce  of  the  vices :  by  what 
craft  they  fruflrate  their  purpofes  :  and  finally  by  what 
fleight  or  meanes  the  one  getteth  the  victory.     But 
here  leafl  you  be  deceaued,  one  thinge  you  mufle  looke 
more  narrowly  vpon.    For  feinge  they  beflowe  but.  vi. 
houres  in  woorke,  perchaunce  you  maye  thinke  that  the 
lacke  of  fome  neceffarye  thinges  hereof  maye  enfewe. 
But  this  is  nothinge  fo.     For  that  fmal  time  is  not 
only   enough  but  alfo  to   muche  for  the  floore  and 
abundaunce  of  all  thinges,  that  be  requifite,  either  for 
the  neceffitie,   or  commoditie  of  life.       The  which 
thinge  you  alfo  ihall  perceaue,  if  you  weye  rphe  kyndes 
and  confider  with  your  felfes  how  great  a  and  sones  of 
parte  of  the  people  in  other  contreis  lyueth  ^  ^  people, 
ydle.     Firft  almoft  all  women,  whyche  be  the  halfe  of 
the  whole  numbre  :  or  els  if  the  women  be  ^^^ 
fomewhere  occupied,  there  mofl  common- 
lye  in  their  fteade  the  men  be  ydle.    Befydes  this  how 
greate,  and  how  ydle  a  companye  is  there  of  preyfles,  and 
relygious  men,  as  they  cal  them  ?  put  thereto  Priestes  and 
al  rvche  men,  fpeciallye  all  landed  men,   ?;?^sious  men 
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which  comonlye  be  called  gentilmen,  and  landed  men. 
noble  men.  Takeintothis  numbre  alfo  theireferuauntes: 
I  meane  all  that  flocke  of  floute  bragging  g^^^  ^  ^^^ 
ruffhe  bucklers.    loyne  to  them  alfo  flurdy 
and  valiaunte  beggers,  clokinge  their  idle  lyfe  vnder 
the  coloure  of  fome  difeafe  or  fickenes.  And   sturdy  and 
trulye  you  fhal  find  them  much  fewer  then  vaiiaunt 
you  thought,  by  whofe  labour   all   thefe     ^^^^^^* 
thinges  are  wrought,  that  in  mens  affaires  are  now 
daylye  vfed  and  frequented.  Nowe  confyder  with  youre 
felfe,  of  thefe  fewe  that  doe  woorke,  how  Wonderfuii 
fewe  be  occupied,  in  neceffarye  woorkes.   witteiy  spoken. 
For  where  money  beareth  all  the  fwinge,  there  many 
vayne  and  fuperfluous  occupations  mufl  nedes  be  vfed, 
to  feme  only  for   ryotous   fuperfluite,  and    v^nhonefL 
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pleafure.  For  the  fame  multitude  that  now  is  occu- 
pied in  woork,  if  they  were  deuidc  d  into  fo  fewe  occu- 
pations as  the  neceffarye  vfe  of  nature  requyreth :  in 
fo  greate  plentye  of  thinges  as  then  of  neceffity  woulde 
enfue,  doubtles  the  prices  wolde  be  to  lytle  for  the 
artificers  to  maynteyne  theire  liuinges.  But  yf  all  thefe 
that  be  nowe  bufied  about  vnprofi table  occupations, 
with  all  the  whole  flocke  of  them  that  lyue  ydellye  and 
flouthfullye,  whyche  confume  and  wafle  euerye  one  of 
them  more  of  thefe  thinges  that  come  by  other  mens 
laboure,  then.  ij.  of  the  workemen  themfelfes  doo:  yf  all 
thefe  (I  faye)  were  fette  to  profytable  occupatyons : 
you  eafelye  perceaue  howe  lytle  tyme  would  be  enoughe, 
yea  and  to  muche  to  floore  vs  with  all  thinges  that  mayij 
be  requifite  either  for  neceffitie,  or  for  commoditye, 
yea  or  for  pleafure,  fo  that  the  fame  pleafure  be  trewe 
and  natural.  And  this  in  Utopia  the  thinge  it  felfij 
makethe  manifefle  and  playne.  For  there  in  all  the 
citye,  with  the  whole  contreye,  or  ihiere  adioyning  to 
it  fcafelye.  500.  perfons  of  al  ye  whole  numbre  of  men 
and  women,  that  be  neither  to  olde,  nor  to  weake  to 
worke,  be  licenfed  and  difcharged  from  laboure.     A- 

monge  them  be  the  Siphograuntes  (whoe 
as^the^magi-^  thoughe  they  be  by  the  lawes  exempte  and 
idetr^  ^^"®        priuileged  from  labour)  yet  they  exempte  not 

themfelfes :  to  the  intent  that  they  may  the 
rather  by  their  example  prouoke  other  to  worke.  The 
fame  vacation  from  labour  do  they  alfo  enioye,to  whome 
the  people  perfuaded  by  the  commendation  of  the 
priefles,  and  fecrete  election  of  the  Siphograuntes,  hau-e 
geuen  a  perpetual  licence  from  laboure  to  learninge. 
But  if  any  one  of  them  proue  not  accordinge  to  the 
expectation  and  hoope  of  him  conceaued,  he  is  forth- 
with plucked  backe  to  the  company  of  artificers.  And 
contrarye  wife,  often  it  chaunceth  that  a  handicraftes 
man  doth  fo  earneflly  beflowe  his  vacaunte  and  fpare 
houres  in  learninge,  and  throughe  diligence  fo  profyteth 
therin,  that  he  is  taken  from  his  handy  occupation,  and 
promoted  to  the  company  of  the  learned.     Oute  of  this 
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ordre  of  the  learned  be  chofen  ambafla-  oneiy  learned 
dours,  priefles,  Tranibores,  and  finallye  the  men  called  to 
prince  him  felfe.  Whomethey  intheire  olde 
tonge  cal  Barzanes,  and  by  a  newer  name,  Adamus. 
The  refidewe  of  the  people  being  neither  ydle,  nor  yet 
occupied  about  vnprofitable  exercifes,  it  may  be  eafely 
iudged  in  how  fewe  houres  how  muche  good  woorke 
by  them  may  be  doone  and  difpatched,  towardes  thofe 
thinges  yat  I  haue  fpoken  of.     This  commodity  they 
haue  alfo  aboue  other,  yat  in  the  mofl  part  of  neceffarye 
occupations  they  neade  not  fo  much  work,  as  other 
nations  doe.    For  firfl  of  allyebuildinge  or  „     ,         . 
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repaynnge  of  houfes  afketh  euerye  where  excessiue  cost 
fo  manye  mens  continual  labour,  bicaufe  yat  ^  ^^^^^^s- 
the  vnthrifty  heire  fuffereth  ye  houfes  that  his  father 
buylded  in  contyneuaunce  of  tyme  to  fall  in  decay.  So 
that  which  he  myghte  haue  vpholden  wyth  lytle  cofle, 
hys  fucceffoure  is  conflreyned  to  buylde  it  agayne  a 
newe,  to  his  great  charge.  Yea  manye  tymes  alfo  the 
howfe  that  floode  one  man  in  muche  moneye,  another 
is  of  fo  nyce  and  foo  delycate  a  mynde,  that  he  fettethe 
nothinge  by  it.  And  it  beynge  neglected,  and  there- 
fore fhortelye  fallynge  into  ruyne,  he  buyldethe  vppe 
another  in  an  other  place  with  no  leffe  cofle  and 
chardge.  But  amonge  the  Utopians,  where  all  thinges 
be  fett  in  a  good  ordre,  and  the  common  wealthe  in  a 
good  flaye,  it  very  feldom  chaunceth,  that  they  cheufe 
a  newe  plotte  to  buyld  an  houfe  vpon.  And  they  doo 
not  only  finde  fpedy  and  quicke  remedies  for  prefent 
faultes :  but  alfo  preuente  them  that  be  like  to  fall.  And 
by  this  meanes  their  houfes  continewe  and  lafle  very 
longe  with  litle  labour  and  fmal  reparations :  in  fo  much 
that  this  kind  of  woorkmen  fomtimes  haue  almofl  noth- 
inge to  doo.  But  that  they  be  commaunded  to  hewe 
timbre  at  home,  and  to  fquare  and  trimme  vp  flones, 
to  the  intente  that  if  anye  woorke  chaunce,  it  may  the 
fpedelier  rife.  Now  Syr  in  theire  apparell,  jj^^^^  ^^^^^ 
marke  (I  praye  you)  howe  few  woorkmen  the  charge  in 
they  neade.     Fyrfle  of  al,  whyles  they  be  at  ^pp^^«*- 
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woorke,  they  be  couered  homely  with  leather  or  fkin- 
nes,  that  will  laft.  vii.  yeares.  When  they  go  furthe 
abrode  they  cafle  vpon  them  a  cloke,  whych  hydeth 
the  other  homelye  apparel.  Thefe  clookes  through  out 
the  whole  Hand  be  all  of  one  coloure,  and  that  is  the 
natural  coloure  of  the  wul.  They  therefore  do  not  only 
fpei^d  much  leffe  wullen  clothe  then  is  fpente  in  other 
contreis,  but  alfo  the  fame  flandeth  them  in  muche  leffe 
coile.  But  lynen  clothe  is  made  with  leffe  laboure,  and 
is  therefore  hadde  more  in  vfe.  But  in  lynen  cloth 
onlye  wliyteneffe,  in  wullen  only  clenlynes  is  regarded. 
As  for  the  fmalneffe  or  fineneffe  of  ye  threde,  that  is 
no  thinge  paffed  for.  And  this  is  the  caufe  wherfore 
in  other  places,  iiii.  or  v  clothe  gownes  of  dyuers  col- 
oures,  and  as  manye  filke  cootes  be  not  enoughe  for 
one  man.  Yea  and  yf  he  be  of  the  delicate  and  nyfe 
forte.  X.  [ten]  be  to  fewe :  whereas  there  one  garmentewyl 
ferue  a  man  moofle  commenlye.  ij.  yeares.  For  whie 
(houlde  he  defyre  moo  ?  feinge  yf  he  had  them,  he 
ftiould  not  be  the  better  hapte  or  couered  from  colde, 
neither  in  his  apparel  anye  whitte  the  comlyer. 
Wherefore,  feinge  they  be  all  exercyfed  in  profitable 
occupations,  and  that  fewe  artificers  in  the  fame  craftes 
be  fufficiente,  this  is  the  caufe  that  plentye  of  all  thinges 
beinge  among  them,  they  doo  fometymes  bringe  forthe 
an  innumerable  companye  of  people  to  amend  the 
hyghe  wayes,  yf  anye  be  broken.  Many  times  alfo, 
when  they  haue  no  fuche  woorke  to  be  occupied 
aboute,  an  open  proclamation  is  made,  that  they  fhall 
beflowe  fewer  houres  in  worke.  For  the  magiflrates 
doe  not  exercife  theire  citizens  againfle  theire  willes  in 
vnneadefull  laboures.  For  whie  in  the  inflitution  of 
that  weale  publique,  this  ende  is  onelye  and  chiefely 
pretended  and  mynded,  that  what  time  maye  poffibly 
be  fpared  from  the  neceffarye  occupacions  and  affayres 
of  the  commen  wealth,  all  yat  the  citizeins  fhoulde  with- 
drawe  from  the  bodely  feruice  to  the  free  libertye  of 
the  minde,  and  garniffhinge  of  the  fame.  For  herein 
they  fuppofe  the  felicitye  of 
this  lifie  to  confifle. 
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C  (Bf  tf)tm  IiuuTQc  antr  mutual 

conueriBfation  together* 

Vt  nowe  wil  I  declare  how  the  citizens  vfe 
them  felfes  one  towardes  another:  what 
familiar  occupieng  and  enterteynement, 
there  is  amonge  the  people,  and  what  fas- 
fion  they  vfe  in  the  diflribution  of  euery 
thing.  Firfle  the  city  confifleth  of  families,  the  fami- 
lies moft  commonlye  be  made  of  kinredes.  For  the 
women,  when  they  be  maryed  at  a  lawefull  age,  they  goo 
into  theire  hufbandes  houfes.  But  the  male  children, 
with  al  the  whole  male  offpringe  continewe  flill  in  their 
owne  family  and  be  gouerned  of  the  eldefl  and  aun- 
cientefl  father,  onles  he  dote  for  age :  for  then  the  next 
to  him  in  age,  is  placed  in  his  rowme.  But  to  xhe  numbre 
th[e]  intent  ye  prefcript  number  of  the  citezens  of  citizens. 
Hioulde  neither  decreafe,  nor  aboue  meafure  increafe,  it 
is  ordeined  that  no  familie  which  in  euery  citie  be.  vi. 
thoufand  in  the  whole,  befydes  them  of  the  contrey, 
fhall  at  ones  haue  fewer  children  of  the  age  of.  xiiii. 
yeares  or  there  about  then.  x.  or  mo  then.  xvi.  for  of 
children  vnder  this  age  no  numbre  can  be  prefcribed 
or  appointed.  This  meafure  or  numbre  is  eafely  ob- 
ferued  and  kept,  by  putting  them  that  in  fuller 
families  be  aboue  the  number  into  families  of  fmal- 
ler  increafe.  But  if  chaunce  be  that  in  ye  whole  citie 
the  iloore  increafe  aboue  the  iufl  number,  therewith 
they  fil  vp  ye  lacke  of  other  cities.  But  if  fo 
be  yat  the  multitude  throughout  the  whole  Ilande 
paffe  and  excede  the  dewe  number,  then  they  chuefe 
out  of  euery  citie  certein  citezens,  and  build  vp  a  towne 
vnder  their  owne  lawes  in  the  next  land  where  the  in- 
habitauntes  haue  muche  wafle  and  vnoccupied  ground, 
receauing  alfo  of  the  fame  countrey  people  to  them,  if 
they  wil  ioyne  and  dwel  with  them.   They  thus  ioyning 
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and  dwelling  together  do  eafelye  agre  in  one  faffion  of 
lining,  and  that  to  the  great  wealth  of  both  the  peoples. 
For  they  fo  bringe  the  matter  about  by  theire  lawes,  that 
the  ground  which  before  was  neither  good  nor  profitable 
for  the  one  nor  for  the  other,  is  nowe  fufficiente  and 
fruteful  enoughe  for  them  both.  But  if  the  inhabit- 
auntes  of  that  lande  wyl  not  dwell  with  them  to  be 
ordered  by  their  lawes,  then  they  dryue  them  out  of 
thofe  boundes  which  they  haue  limited,  and  apointed 
out  for  them  felues.  And  if  they  refifle  and  rebel,  then 
they  make  warre  agaynfl  them.  For  they  counte  this 
the  mofle  iufle  caufe  of  warre,  when  anye  people  hold- 
ethe  a  piece  of  grounde  voyde  and  vacaunt  to  no  good 
nor  profitable  vfe,  kepyng  other  from  the  vfe  and  pof- 
feffion  of  it,  whiche  notwithflandyng  by  the  lawe  of 
nature  ought  thereof  to  be  nouryfhed  and  relieued.  If 
anye  chaunce  do  fo  muche  diminifhe  the  number  of  any 
of  theire  cities,  that  it  cannot  be  fylled  vp  agayne,  without 
the  diminilhynge  of  the  iufl  numbre  of  the  other  cyties 
(whiche  they  fay  chaunced  but  twyfe  fynce  the  begin- 
nyng  of  the  lande  throughe  a  greate  peflilente  plage) 
then  they  fulfyll  and  make  vp  the  numbre  with  cytezens 
fetched  out  of  theire  owne  forreyne  townes,  for  they 
had  rather  fuffer  theire  forreyne  townes  to  decaye 
and  peryfhe,  then  any  cytie  of  theire  owne  Ilande  to  be 
diminifhed.  But  nowe  agayne  to  the  conuerfation  of 
mi  ht  w  ^^^  cytezens  amonge  themfelfes.  The  eld- 
weiibedischar-  cflc  (as  I  fayde)  rulethc  the  familye.  The 
ff fheydiecom-  wy^cs  bee  miuiflers  to  theire  hufbandes,  the 
pany  of  ser-  children  to  theire  parentes,  and  to  bee 
uyngmen.  fhortc  the  yonger  to  theire  elders.  Euery 
Cytie  is  deuided  into  foure  equall  partes  or  quarters. 
In  the  myddes  of  euery  quarter  there  is  a  market  place 
of  all  maner  of  thinges.  Thether  the  workes  of  euery 
familie  be  brought  into  certeyne  houfes.  And  euerye 
kynde  of  thing  is  layde  vp  feuerall  in  b ernes  or  flore 
houfes.  From  hence  the  father  of  euerye  familye,  or 
euery  houfholder  fetchethe  whatfoeuer  he  and  his  haue 
neade  of,  and  carieth  it  away  with  him  without  money. 
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without  exchaunge,  without  any  gage,  pawne,  or  pledge. 
For  whye  Ihoulde  any  thing  be  denyed  vnto  him?  feynge 
there  is  abundaunce  of  all  thinges,  and  that  it  is  not  to 
bee  feared,  lefle  anye  man  wyll  afke  more  then  he 
neadeth.  For  whie  fhould  it  be  thoughte  that  that  man 
woulde  afke  more  then  anough,  which  is  fewer  neuer 
to  lacke  ?  Certeynely  in  all  kyndes  of  lyu-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
inge  creatures  either  feare  of  lacke  dothe  coueteus  and 
caufe  couetoufnes  and  rauyne,  or  in  man  ^^^o^^^^"- 
only  pryde,  which  counteth  it  a  glorious  thinge  to  paffe 
and  excel  other  in  the  fuperfluous  and  vayne  oflentation 
of  thinges.  The  whyche  kynde  of  vice  amonge  the 
Utopians  can  haue  no  place.  Nexte  to  the  market 
places  that  I  fpake  of,  flande  meate  markettes :  whe- 
ther be  brought  not  only  all  fortes  of  herbes,  and  the 
fruites  of  trees,  with  breade,  but  alfo  fifhe,  and  all 
maner  of.  iiii.  footed  beafles,  and  wilde  foule  that  be 
mans  meate.  But  firft  the  fylthynes  and  ordure  therof 
is  clene  wafhed  awaye  in  the  renninge  ryuer  without  the 
cytie  in  places  appoynted  mete  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
From  thence  the  beafles  be  brought  in  kylled,  and 
cleane  waffhed  by  the  handes  of  theire  bondemen  For 
they  permitte  not  their  frie  citezens  to  accuilome  them 
felfes  to  the  killing  of  beafles,  through  the  vfe  whereof 
they  thinke,  clemencye  the  gentelefle  affec-  of  the  siaugh- 
tion  of  oure  nature  by  lytle  and  lytle  to  ter  of  beastes 
decaye  and  peryfhe.  Neither  they  fuffer  Tedmanlkugh- 
anye  thinge  that  is  fylthye,  lothefom,  or  '^'*- 
vnclenlye,  to  be  broughte  into  the  cytie,  leafl  the  ayre 
bytheAenche  therof  infected  and  corrupte,  Yyhh  and  or- 
fhoulde  caufe  peflilente  difeafes.  More-  ^^p  bring  the 
ouer  euerye  flrete  hath  certeyne  great  large  stiienie^imo^^' 
halles  fett  in  equal  diflaunce  one  from  an-  Cy^^^s. 
other,  euerye  one  knowen  by  a  feuerall  name.  In  thefe 
halles  dwell  the  Syphograuntes.  And  to  euerye  one  of 
the  fame  halles  be  apoynted.  xxx.  [thirty]  families,on  either 
fide.  XV  [fifteen]  The  ftewardes  of  euerye  halle  at  a  cer- 
tayne  houre  come  in  to  the  meate  markettes,  where  they 
rereyue  meate  accordinge  to  the  number  of  their  halles. 
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Care,  diligence  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  chieflic  of  all  icfpect  is  had 
and  attendance  to  the  fycke,  that  be  cured  in  the  hofpi- 

aboutthesicke.     ^^^^^^^       p^^.  j^  ^^^^  ^j^^^j^^    ^^  ^j^^    ^j^j^^    ^ 

litle  without  ye  walles,  they  haue.  iiii.  hofpitalles,  fo 
bigge  fo  wyde,  fo  ample,  and  fo  large,  that  they  may 
feme.  iiii.  litle  townes,  which  were  deuifed  of  yat  bignes 
partely  to  th[e]  intent  the  fycke,  be  they  neuer  fo  many 
in  numbre,  fhuld  not  lye  to  thronge  or  ilrayte,  and 
therfore  vneafely,  and  incommodioufly  :  and  partely 
that  they  which  were  taken  and  holden  with  contagious 
difeafes,  fuche  as  be  wonte  by  infection  to  crepe  from 
one  to  an  other,  myght  be  layde  apart  farre  from  the 
company  of  ye  refidue  Thefe  hofpitalles  be  fo  wel 
appointed,  and  with  al  thinges  neceffary  to  health  fo 
furnifhed,and  more  ouer  fo  dihgent  attendaunce  through 
the  continual  prefence  of  cunning  phifitians  is  geuen, 
that  though  no  man  be  fent  thether  againfl  his  will,  yet 
notwithflandinge  there  is  no  ficke  perfone  in  al  the  citie, 
that  had  not  rather  lye  there,  then  at  home  in  his  owne 
houfe.  When  the  ilewarde  of  the  ficke  hath  receiued 
fuche  meates  as  the  phifitians  haue  prefcribed,  then  the 
befle  is  equallye  deuided  among  the  halles,  according 
to  the  company  of  euery  one,  fauing  that  there  is  had 
a  refpect  to  the  prince,  the  byfhop,  the  tranibours,  and 
to  ambaffadours  and  all  flraungers,  if  there  be  any,  which 
be  verye  fewe  and  feldome.  But  they  alfo  when  they 
be  there,  haue  certeyne  feuerall  houfes  apointed  and 
prepared  for  them.  To  thefe  halles  at  ye  fet  houres 
of  dinner  and  fupper  commeth  all  the  whole  Sipho- 
grauntie  or  warde,  warned  by  ye  noyfe  of  a  brafen 
trumpet :  except  fuche  as  be  ficke  in  ye  hofpitalles,  or 
Euery  man  is  ^^s  in  their  owuc  houfcs.  Howbcit  no 
at  his  libertie  man  is  prohibited  or  forbid,  after  the  halles 
fs^  done"by  "^^  bc  fcrucd,  to  fetch  home  meate  out  of  ye 
compulsion.  market  to  his  own  houfe,  For  they  knowe 
that  no  man  wyl  doe  it  without  a  caufe  reafonable. 
For  thoughe  no  man  be  prohibited  to  dyne  at  home, 
yet  no  man  doth  it  willyngly :  becaufe  it  is  counted  a 
pointe  of  fmal  honeilie.     And  alfo  it  were  a  folly e  to 
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take  the  payne  to  dreffe  a  badde  diner  at  home,  when 
they  may  be  welcome  to  good  and  fyne  fare  fo  neighe 
hande  at  the  hall.  In  this  hal  al  vile  feruice,  all  flauery, 
and  drudgerie,  with  all  labourfome  toyle,  and  bafe  bufi- 
nes  is  done  by  bondemen.  But  the  women  y^^^^^  ^^^-^^ 
of  euery  family  by  courfe  haue  the  office  dresse  and  seme 
and  charge  of  cookerie  for  fethinge  and  >^h«"^eat«- 
dreffmge  the  meate,  and  orderinge  all  thinges  therto 
belongyng.  They  fit  at  three  tables  or  moe,  accordinge 
to  the  numbre  of  their  company.  The  men  fitte  vpon 
the  bench  next  the  wall,  and  the  women  againfle  them 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  table,  that  yf  anye  fodeyne  euyll 
fhould  chaunce  to  them,  as  many  tymes  happeneth  to 
women  with  chylde,  they  maye  rife  wythoute  trouble  or 
diflurbaunce  of  anye  bodie,  and  go  thence  into  the 
nurcerie.  The  nurceis  fitte  feuerall  alone 
with  theyr  younge  fuckelinges  in  a  certaine 
parloure  appointed  and  deputed  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
neuer  withoute  fire  and  cleane  water,  nor  yet  without 
cradels,  that  when  they  wyll  they  maye  laye  downe  the 
younge  infantes,  and  at  theyr  pleafure  take  them  oute 
of  their  fwathynge  clothes,  and  holde  them  to  the  fire, 
and  refrefhe  them  with  playe.  Euery  mother  is  nource 
to  her  owne  childe,  onles  either  death,  or  fycknes  be 
the  let.  When  that  chaunceth,  the  wiues  of  the  Sypho- 
grauntes  quyckelye  prouyde  a  nource.  And  that  is  not 
harde  to  be  done.  For  they  that  can  doo  Nothing  soner 
it,  profer  themfelues  to  no  feruice  fo  glad-  prouokethmen 
lye  as  to  that.  Becaufe  that  there  thys  the^praisJand 
kinde  of  pitie  is  muche  prayfed  :  and  the  commendation 
chylde  that  is  nourifhed,  euer  after  taketh  his  nource 
for  his  owne  naturall  mother.  Alfo  amonge  the  nourceis, 
fytte  all  the  children  that  be  vnder  the  asre  ^^     ^ 

JL  he  education 

of  V.  yeares.  All  the  other  chyldren  of  of  yonge  chii- 
bothe  kyndes,  afwell  boyes  as  girles,  that  ^'^^"' 
be  vnder  the  age  of  maryage,  do  eyther  ferue  at  the 
tables,  or  els  if  they  be  to  yonge  therto,  yet  they  fland 
by  with  maruailous  filence.  That  which e  is  geuen 
to  them  from  the  table  they  eate,  and  other  feueral 
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dyniier  tyme  they  haue  none.  The  Siphograunte 
and  his  wife  fitte  in  the  myddes  of  the  high  table, 
forafmuch  as  that  is  counted  the  honorablefl  place, 
and  becaufe  from  thence  all  the  whole  companie  is 
in  their  fight.  For  that  table  flandeth  ouer  wharte 
the  ouer  ende  of  the  hall  To  them  be  ioyned  two  of 
the  auncientefl  and  eldeft.  For  at  euerye  table  they  fit 
foure  at  a  meefle.  But  yf  there  be  a  church  {landing  in 
yat  Syphograuntie  or  warde,  then  the  priefl  and  his  wife 
fitteth  with  the  Siphograunt,  as  chiefe  in  the  company. 
On  both  fydes  of  them  fit  yonge  men,  and  nexte  vnto 
.  them  againe  olde  men.  And  thus  through 
ed  wTth  ^their  out  all  the  houfc  cquall  of  age  be  fette  to- 
eiders.  gethcr,  and  yet  be  mixt  and  matched  with 

vnequal  ages.  This,  they  fay,  was  ordeyned,  to  the 
intent  that  the  fage  grauitie  and  reuerence  of  the  elders 
fhould  kepe  the  yongers  from  wanton  licence  of  wordes 
and  behauioure.  Forafmuch  as  nothynge  can  be  fo 
fecretlye  fpoken  or  done  at  the  table,  but  either  they 
that  fit  on  the  one  fide  or  on  the  other  mufle  nedes 
perceaue  it.  The  diflies  be  not  fet  down  in  order  from 
the  firfl  place  but  all  the  olde  men  (whofe 
garded  and  re-  placcs  be  marked  with  fome  fpeciall  token 
uerenced.  ^^  ^^  knowcn)  bc  firfl  fcrued  of  their  meate, 

and  then  the  refidue  equally.  The  olde  men  deuide 
their,  deinties  as  they  think  befl  to  the  yonger  on  eche 
fyde  of  them. 

Thus  the  elders  be  not  defrauded  of  their  dewe  hon- 
oure,  and  neuertheleffe  equall  commoditie  commeth  to 
This  nowe  cucry  onc.  They  begin  euerye  dinner  and 
serueTin^uJ'e  f^PP^^  of  rcdinge  fumthiug  yat  perteneth  to 
vniuersities.  good  maucrs  and  vertue.  But  it  is  fhorte, 
becaufe  no  man  fhalbe  greued  therwith.  Hereof  th[e] 
Taike  at  the  cldcrs  take  occafiou  of  honefl  communica- 
tabie.  |.Jqj^^  ]^^|.  neither  fadde  nor  vnpleafaunt. 

Howbeit  they  do  not  fpende  all  the  whole  dinertime 
themfelues  with  longe  and  tedious  talkes:  but  they 
gladly  heare  alfo  the  yonge  men :  yea,  and  purpofelye 
prouoke  them  to  talke,  toth[e]  intent  that  theymayhaue 
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a  profe  of  euery  mans  wit,  and  towardnes,  or  difpofition 
to  vertue,  which  commonhe  in  the  libertie  of  feafling 
doth  fhew  and  vtter  it  felf.    Their  diners  be  This  is  repug- 
verie  fhort:  but  their  fuppers  be  fumwhat  "piJIIonVnJur 
longer,  becaufe  that  after  dyner  foloweth  phisitions. 
laboure,  after  fupper  flepe  and  natural  refle,  whiche  they 
thinke  to  be  of  more  flrength  and  efficacie  to  wholfome 
and  healthfull  digeflion.     No  fupper  is  paffed  without 
muficke.      Nor  their  bankettes  lacke  no  Musickatthe 
conceytes  nor  ionketes.     They  bume  fwete  ^^le. 
gummes    and    fpices    or    perfumes,    and     pleafaunt 
fmelles,    and    fprinckle    aboute    fwete    oyntementes 
and    waters,    yea,    they  leaue   nothing  vndone   that 
maketh   for  the   cheringe    of   the   companye.      For 
they  be  muche  enclined  to  this  opinion:  to  thinke 
no  kinde  of  pleafure  forbydden,  whereof  pleasure  with 
commeth  no   harme.     Thus  therfore  and   di^comre^nda-^ 
after  this  fort  they  Hue  togethers  in  the  citie,   bie. 
but  in  the  countrey  they  that  dwell  alone  farre  from 
any  neighboures,  do  dyne  and  fuppe  at  home  in  their 
Gwne  houfes.     For  no  familie  there  lacketh  any  kinde 
of  victualles,  as  from  whom  com- 
meth all  that  the  citezens 
eate  and  lyue  by. 
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C  <Bf  tf)tiv  lountesitQ  or 

trauagling  atrotie,  toitf)  Diuersf 

utijer  matter!^  cunninglge  V(a- 
j5oneD,  auD  togttilge 

[Vt  if  any  be  defierous  to  vifite  either  theyr 
frendes  dwelling  in  an  other  citie,  or  to 
fee  the  place  it  felfe  :  they  eafelie  obteyne 
licence  of  their  Siphograuntes  and  Trani- 
bores,  onleffe  there  be  fome  profitable  let. 
No  man  goeth  out  alone  but  a  companie  is  fente  furth 
together  with  their  princes  letters,  which  do  teflifie 
that  they  haue  licence  to  go  that  iourney,  and  pre- 
fcribeth  alfo  the  day  of  their  retourne.  They  haue  a 
wageyn  geuen  them,  with  a  common  bondman,  which 
driueth  the  oxen,  and  taketh  charge  of  them.  But 
onles  they  haue  women  in  their  companie,  they  fende 
home  the  wageyn  againe,  as  an  impediment  and  a  let. 
And  thoughe  they  carye  nothynge  furth  with  them,  yet 
in  all  their  iorney  they  lack  nothing.  For  wherfoeuer 
they  come,  they  be  at  home.  If  they  tary  in  a  place 
longer  then  one  daye,  than  there  euery  one  of  them 
falleth  to  his  owne  occupation,  and  be  very  gentilly 
enterteined  of  the  workemen  and  companies  of  the 
fame  craftes.  If  any  man  of  his  owne  heade  and  with- 
out leaue,  walke  out  of  his  precint  and  boundes,  taken 
without  the  princes  letters,  he  is  broughte  againe  for  a 
fugitiue  or  a  runaway  with  great  fhame  and  rebuke, 
and  is  fharpely  punifhed.  If  he  be  taken  in  that  fault 
againe,  he  is  punifhed  with  bondage.  If  anye  be  de- 
firous  to  walke  abrode  into  the  feldes,  or  into  the 
countrey  yat  belongeth  to  the  fame  citie  that  he  dwell- 
eth  in,  obteininge  the  good  wil  of  his  father,  and  the 
confente  of  his  wife,  he  is  not  prohibited.  But  into 
what  part  of  ye  contrei  foeuer  he  commeth  he  hath  no 
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meat  geuen  him  vntil  he  haue  wrought  out  his  fore- 
nones  tafkej  or  dilpatched  fo  muche  work,  as  there  is 
wont  to  be  wrought  before  fupper.  Obleruing  this 
law  and  condition,  he  may  go  whether  he  wil  within 
the  boundes  of  his  own  citie.  For  he  fhalbe  no  les 
profitable  to  ye  citie,  then  if  he  were  within  it.  Now 
you  fe  how  litle  liberte  they  haue  to  loiter:  howe  they 
can  haue  no  cloke  or  pretence  to  ydlenes.  ^ 
There  be  neither  winetauernes,  nor  ale  weakh,^and^of 
houfes,  nor  flewes,  nor  anye  occafion  of  ^foio^ed!° 
vice  or  wickednes,  no  lurkinge  corners, 
no  places  of  wycked  counfels  or  vnlawfull  afTembles. 
But  they  be  in  the  prefente  fighte,  and  vnder  the  eies 
of  euery  man.  So  that  of  neceffitie  they  mufl  either 
apply  their  accuftomed  labours,  or  els  recreate  them- 
felues  with  honefl  and  laudable  paflimes. 

This  fafliion  and  trade  of  life,  being  vfed  amonge 
the  people,  it  cannot  be  chofen,  but  that  they  mulle  of 
neceffitie  haue  ftore  and  plentie  of  all  thinges.  And 
feynsr  they  be  all  therof  parteners  equallie, 

^u        r         "^  ru  u  Equalitieis 

therefore  can  no  man  there  be  poore  or  the  cause  that 
nedie.     In  the  counfell  of  Amaurot,  whe-  enoZST^^^^ 
ther,  as  I  faid,  euery  citie  fendeth  three  ^^"^^^  ** 
men  a  pece  yearly,  affone  as  it  is  perfectly  knowen  of 
what  thinges  there  is  in  euery  place  plentie,  and  againe 
what  thinges  be  fkant  in  any  place ;  incontinent  the 
lacke  of  the  one  is  perfourmed  and  filled  vp  with  the 
aboundaunce  of  the  other.     And  this  they  do  frely 
without  anye  benefite,  taking  nothing  againe  of  them, 
to  whom  ye  thinges  is  giuen,  but  thofe  cities  that  haue 
geuen  of  their  ftore  to  any  other  citie  that  lacketh,  re- 
quiring nothing  againe  of  ye  fame  citie,  do  take  fuche 
thinges  as  they  lacke  of  an  other  citie,  to  the  which 
they  gaue  nothinge.    So  the  whole  ylande  a  common 
is  as  it  were  one  familie,  or  houfholde.    But  weaitheisno- 
when  they  haue  made  fufficient  prouifion  I  gfeat  house- 
of  ftore  for  themfelues  (which  they  thinke  ^°^^- 
not  done,  vntil  they  haue  prouided  for  two  yeres  folow- 
inge,  becaufe  of  the  vncertentie  of  the  next  yeares 
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proffe)  then  of  thofe  thinges,  wherof  they  haue  abun* 
daunce,  they  carie  furth  into  other  countreis  great 

plentie  :  as  grayne,  honnie,  wulle,  flaxe, 
jindSarchaun-  woode,  madder,  purple  died  felles,  waxe, 
diseoftheUto-  tallowe,  lether,  and  lyuinge  beafles.  And 
pians.  ^^^  feuenth  parte  of  all  thefe  thynges  they 

geue  franckelye  and  frelie  to  the  pore  of  that  countrey. 
The  refidewe  they  fell  at  a  reafonable  and  meane  price. 
By  this  trade  of  traffique  or  marchaundife,  they  bring 
into  their  own  contrey,  not  only  great  plenty  of  golde 
and  filuer,  but  alfo  all  fuche  thynges  as  they  lacke  at 
home,  whiche  is  almofle  nothinge  but  Iron.  And  by 
reafon  they  haue  longe  vfed  this  trade,  nowe  they  haue 
more  aboundaunce  of  thefe  thinges,  then  anye  man 
wyll  beleue.  Nowe  therfore  they  care  not  whether  they 
fell  for  readye  money,  or  els  vpon  trufte  to  be  payed 
at  a  daye,  and  to  haue  the  moofle  parte  in  debtes. 
In  all  thinges  ^^^  ^^  ^^  doyugc  they  neuer  followe  the 
and  aboue  all  credeucc  of  prfuat  men :  but  the  alTuraunce 
communidethei  or  warrauntifc  of  the  whole  citie,  by  inflru- 
haue  an  eye.  nientcs  and  writiuges  made  in  that  behalfe 
accordingl)^  When  the  daye  of  paiement  is  come  and 
expired,  the  citie  gathereth  vp  the  debte  of  the  priuate 
debtoures,  and  putteth  it  into  the  common  boxe,  and 
fo  longe  hathe  the  vfe  and  profite  of  it,  vntill  the  Vto- 
pians  their  creditours  demaunde  it.     The  moofle  parte 

of  it  they  neuer  afke.  For  that  thynge 
cie  money  may  whiche  is  to  them  no  profite  to  take  it 
madon  ^^^  ^^^''  ^^^^  Other,  to  whom  it  is  profitable  :  they 

thinke  it  no  righte  nor  confcience.  But 
if  the  cafe  fo  fland,  that  they  mufl  lende  part  of  that 
money  to  an  other  people,  then  they  require  theyr 
debte  :  or  when  they  haue  warre.  For  the  whiche 
purpofe  onelye  they  kepe  at  home  all  the  treafure, 
whiche  they  haue,  to  be  holpen  and  focoured  by  it 
either  in  extreame  ieopardyes,  or  in  fuddeine  daun- 
gers.  But  efpeciallye  and  chiefelie  to  hiere  therewith, 
and  that  for  vnreafonable  greate  wayges,  llraunge 
foldiours.     For  they  hadde  rather  put  llraungers  in 
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ieopardie,  then  theyr  owne  countreyemen :  it  is  better  ei- 
knowynge thatformoneyynoughe, their ene-  Jj^^^o'^^b^  Tiu- 
myesthemfelues  many  times  maybe  boughte  de  to  avoyde 
or  folde,  or  elles  throughe  treafon  be  fette  "^^'^.^^^^ 
togethers  by  the  eares  amonge  themfelues.   losse  of  mans 
For  this  caufe  they  kepe  an  ineflimable     °"  '°  ^  '' 
treafure.     But  yet  not  as  a  treafure  :  but  fo  they  haue 
it,  and  vfe  it,  as  in  good  faythe  I  am  afhamed  to  fhewe  : 
fearinge  that  my  woordes  fhall  not  be  beleued.     And 
this  I  haue  more  caufe  to  feare,  for  that  I     ^  ^ 
knowe  howe  difficultUe  and  hardelye  I  me-  ^  '^'^^' 

felfe  would  haue  beleued  an  other  man  tellinge  the 
fame,  if  I  hadde  not  prefentlye  lene  it  with  mine  owne 
eyes. 

For  it  mufle  neades  be,  that  howe  farre  a  thynge  is 
diffonaunt  and  difagreing  from  the  guife  and  trade  of 
the  hearers,  fo  farre  fhall  it  be  out  of  their  belefe. 
Howebeit,  a  wife  and  indifferent  eflimer  of  thynges, 
will  not  greatlye  marueill  perchaunce,  feynge  all  theyr 
other  lawes  and  cuflomes  do  fo  muche  differre  from 
oures,  yf  the  vfe  alfo  of  gold  and  fyluer  amonge  them 
be  applied,  rather  to  their  owne  fafhyons,  than  to 
oures.  I  meane  in  that  they  occupie  not  money  them- 
felues, but  kepe  it  for  that  chaunce,  whiche  as  it  maye 
happen,  fo  it  maye  be,  that  it  fhall  neuer  come  to  paffe. 
In  the  meane  time  golde  and  fyluer,  whereof  money  is 
made,  they  do  fo  vfe,  as  none  of  them  doethe  more 
efleme  it,  then  the  verye  nature  of  the  thing  deferueth. 
And  then  who  doeth  not  playnelye  fe  howe  farre  it  is 
vnder  Iron  :  as  without  the  whiche  men  q^i^^  ^^^^^ 
can  no  better  lyue  then  without  fiere  and  then  yron  as 
water.  Whereas  to  golde  and  filuer  na-  necesSI-fe  vse 
ture  hath  geuen  no  vfe,  that  we  may  not  ^^^^'^^• 
well  lacke  :  if  that  the  follye  of  men  hadde  not  fette 
it  in  higher  eflimation  for  the  rareneffe  fake.  But  of  the 
contrarie  parte,  nature  as  a  moofle  tender  and  louynge 
mother,  hathe  placed  the  befle  and  moofte  neceffarie 
thinges  open  abroade  :  as  the  ayere,  the  water,  and 
the  yearth  it  felfe.     And  hathe  remoued  and  hyd  far- 


theft  from  vs  vayne  and  vnprofitable  thinges.  There- 
fore if  thefe  metalles  amonge  them  fhoulde  be  fafte 
locked  vp  in  ibme  tower,  it  might  be  fufpected,  that 
the  prince  and  the  counfell  (as  the  people  is  euer 
fooliflielie  ymagininge)  intended  by  fome  fubtiltie  to 
deceaue  the  commons,  and  to  take  fome  profite  of  it 
to  themfelues.  Furthermore  if  they  fhold  make  therof 
plate  and  fuch  other  finelie  and  cunninglie  wroughte 
fluffe :  if  at  anye  time  they  fhould  haue  occafion  to 
breake  it :  and  melte  it  againe,  therewith  to  paye  their 
fouldiers  wages,  they  fee  and  perceaue  verye  well,  that 
men  woulde  be  lothe  to  parte  from  thofe  thinges,  that 
they  ones  begonne  to  haue  pleafure  and  delite  in.  To 
remedie  all  this  they  haue  founde  oute  a  meanes, 
whiche,  as  it  is  agreable  to  all  their  other  lawes  and  cus- 
tomes,  fo  it  is  from  ours,  where  golde  is  fo  much  fet  by, 
and  fo  diHgently  kept,  very  farre  difcripant  and  repug- 
naunt :  and  therfore  vncredible,  but  onelye  to  them  that 
be  wife.  For  where  as  they  eate  and  drinke  in  earthen 
and  glaffe  veffelles,  whiche  in  dede  be  curiouflye  and  pro- 
o  wonderfuii  P^^^^^  made,  and  yet  be  of  very  fmall  value : 
contumeiie  of  of  goldc  and  fylucr  they  make  commonly 
golde.  chaumber  pottes,  and  other  veffelles,  that 

ferue  for  mofte  vile  vfes,  not  onely  in  their  common 
halles,  but  in  euery  mans  priuate  houfe.  Furthermore 
of  the  fame  mettalles  they  make  greate  chaines,  fet- 
ters, and  gieues  wherin  the[y]  tie  their  bond- 
prochfui  badge  men.  Finally  whofoeuer  for  anye  offenfe 
ofinfamedper-  "bg  infamed,  by  their  eares  hange  rynges 
of  golde :  vpon  their  fyngers  they  weare 
rynges  of  golde,  and  aboute  their  neckes  chaines  of 
golde :  and  in  conclufion  their  heades  be  tied  aboute 
with  gold.  Thus  by  al  meanes  poffible  thei  procure 
to  haue  golde  and  filuer  among  them  in  reproche  and 
infamie.  And  thefe  mettalles,  which  other  nations  do 
as  greuoufly  and  forowefullye  forgo,  as  in  a  manner 
their  owne  Hues :  if  they  fhould  altogethers  at  ones  be 
taken  from  the  Utopians,  no  man  there  would  thinks 
that  he  had  lofl  the  worth  of  one  farthing.     They  ga- 
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ther  alfo  pearles  by  the  fea  fide,  and  Diamondes  and 
carbuncles  vpon  certen  rockes,  and  yet  they  feke  not 
for  them :  but  by  chaunce  finding  them,  they  cut  and 
poHlh  them.  And  therwith  thei  deck  their 
yonge  infauntes.  Whiche  like  as  in  the  pred^^s^to- 
firfl  yeres  of  their  childhod,  they  make  yonge^hlid/en 
muche  and  be  fonde  and  proude  of  fuch  to  piaye  wUh- 
omamentes,  fo  when  they  be  a  litle  more  ^*' 
growen  in  yeares  and  discretion,  perceiuing  that  none 
but  children  do  weare  fuch  toies  and  trifels :  they  lay 
them  awaye  euen  of  their  owne  Ihamefafteneffe,  wyth- 
oute  anye  byddynge  of  their  parentes :  euen  as  oure 
chyldren,  when  they  waxe  bygge,  doo  cafle  awaye 
nuttes,  brouches,  and  puppettes.  Therfore  thefe  lawes 
and  cuflomes,  whiche  be  fo  farre  differente  from  al 
other  nations,  howe  diuers  fantafies  alio  and  myndes 
they  doo  caufe,  dydde  I  neuer  fo  playnelie  perceaue, 
as  in  the  Ambaffadours  of  the  Anemolians. 

Thefe  Ambaffadoures  came  to  Amaurote  a  very  piea- 
whiles  I  was  there.  And  becaufe  they  came  ^^""^  ^^' 
to  entreate  of  great  and  weightie  matters,  thofe  three  citi- 
zens a  pece  oute  of  euerie  citie  were  comen  thether  be- 
fore them.  But  all  the  Ambaffadours  of  the  nexte 
countreis,  whiche  had  bene  there  before,  and  knewe 
the  fafhions  and  maners  of  the  Utopians,  amonge 
whom  they  perceaued  no  honoure  geuen  to  fumptuous 
apparell,  filkes  to  be  contemned,  golde  alfo  to  be  in- 
famed  and  reprochful,  were  wont  to  come  thether  in 
verie  homelye  and  fimple  araie.  But  the  Anemolianes 
becaule  they  dwell  farre  thence,  and  had  very  litle 
a[c]quaintaunce  with  them:  hearinge  that  they  were  all 
apparelled  a  like,  and  that  verie  rudely  and  homely : 
thinkinge  them  not  to  haue  the  thinges  whiche  they 
did  not  weare  :  being  therfore  more  proude,  then  wife : 
determyned  in  the  gorgioufnes  of  their  apparel  to  re- 
prelente  verye  goddes,  and  wyth  the  brighte  Ihyninge 
and  gliflerynge  of  their  gay  clothing  to  dafell  the  eyes  of 
the  filie  poore  Utopians.  So  there  came  in.  iii.  Ambaffa- 
dours with.  c.  [an  hundred]  leruauntes  all  apparelled  in 
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chaungeable  colonr.«:  the  moUe  of  them  mfilkes:  the 
Ambaffadours  themfelves  (for  at  home  in  their  owne  coun- 
trey  they  were  noble  men)  in  cloth  of  gold,  with  great 
cheines  of  gold,  with  golde  hanginge  at  their  eares, 
with  gold  ringes  upon  their  fingers,  with  brouches  and 
aglettes  of  gold  vpon  their  cappes,  which  gliflered  ful 
of  peerles  and  precious  flones :  to  be  fhort  trimmed, 
and  adoumed  with  al  thofe  thinges,  which  among  the 
Utopians  were  either  the  punilhement  of  bondmen,  or 
the  reproche  of  infamed  perfones,  or  elles  trifels  for 
yonge  children  to  playe  withal.  Therefore  it  wolde 
haue  done  a  man  good  at  his  harte  to  haue  fene  howe 
proudelye  they  difpleyed  theire  pecockes  fethers,  howe 
muche  they  made  of  theire  paynted  fheathes,  and  howe 
loftely  they  fet  forth  and  aduaunced  them  felfes,  when 
they  compared  their  gallaunte  apparrell  with  the  poore 
rayment  of  the  Utopians.  For  al  the  people  were 
fwarmed  forth  into  the  flretes.  And  on  the  other  fide 
it  was  no  leffe  pleafure  to  confider  howe  muche  they 
were  deceaued,  and  how  farre  they  miffed  of  their 
purpofe  being  contrary  wayes  taken,  then  they  thought 
they  fhould  haue  bene.  For  to  the  eyes  of  all  the 
Utopians,  excepte  very  fewe,  which  had  bene  in  other 
countreys  for  fome  refonable  caufe,  al  that  gorgeoufnes 
of  apparrel  feemed  fhamefull  and  reprocheful.  In  fo 
muche  that  they  moft  reuerently  faluted  the  vilefl  and 
mofl  abiect  of  them  for  lordes  :  paffing  ouer  the  Am- 
baffadoures  themfelfes  without  any  honour:  iudging 
them  by  their  wearing  of  golden  cheynes  to  be  bond- 
men. Yea  you  fhoulde  haue  fene  children  alio,  that  had 
cafle  away  their  peerles  and  pretious  flones,  when 
they  fawe  the  like  flicking  vpon  the  Ambafladours 
cappes :  digge  and  pufhe  theire  mothers  vnder  the 
.  fides,  fainge  thus  to  them.     Loke  mother 

wittie  ea  .  |^^^  great  a  lubbor  doth  yet  were  peerles 
and  precious  floones,  as  though  he  were  a  Htel  child 
flil.  But  the  mother,  yea  and  that  alfo  in  good  earnefl : 
peace  fone,  faithe  ihe :  I  thinke  he  be  fome  of  the 
Ambaffadours  fooles.     Some  founde  faulte  at  theire 
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golden  cheines,  as  to  no  vfe  nor  purpofe,  being  fo 
fmal  and  weake,  that  a  bondeman  might  eafely  breake 
them,  and  aga)me  fo  wyde  and  large,  that  when  it 
pleafed  him,  he  myght  cafl  them  of,  and  runne  awaye 
at  hbertye  whether  he  woulde.  But  when  the  Ambas- 
fadoures  hadde  bene  there  a  daye  or.  ii.  and  fawe  fo 
greate  abundaunce  of  gold  fo  lyghtely  efleimed,  yea  in 
no  leffe  reproche,  then  it  was  with  them  in  honour : 
and  befides  that  more  golde  in  the  cheines  and  gieues 
of  one  fugitiue  bondman,  then  all  the  coflelye  orna- 
mentes  of  them.  iii.  was  worth  :  they  beganne  to  abate 
their  courage,  and  for  very  fhame  layde  away  al  that  gor- 
gyoufe  arraye,  whereof  they  were  fo  proud.  And  fpe- 
cyally  when  they  had  talked  familiarlye  with  the  Uto- 
pians, and  had  learned  al  theire  faffions  and  opinions. 
For  they  marueyle  that  any  menbe  fo  fol-  Doubtefui  he 
yfhe,  as  to  haue  delite  and  pleafure  in  the  efther^ii^consi- 
doubteful  glifleringe  of  a  lytil  tryffelynge  deration  and  re- 
flone,  which  maye  beholde  annye  of  the  terfSLltonTs; 
flarres,  or  elles  the  fonne  itfelfe.    Or  that  or  eiies  he  caii- 

'     r  J  J  .  .^'r^c      eth  doubtefui 

anye  man  is  fo  madde,  as  to  count  him  felte  very  uttei 
the  nobler  for  the  fmaller  or  fyner  threde  worthe. 
of  wolle,  which  felfe  fame  wol  (be  it  now  in  neuer  fo 
fyne  a  fponne  threde)  a  fhepe  did  ones  weare  :  and  yet 
was  fhe  all  that  time  no  other  thing  then  a  fhepe. 
They  marueile  alfo  that  golde,  whych  of  the  owne  na- 
ture is  a  thinge  fo  vnprofytable,  is  nowe  amonge  all 
people  in  fo  hyghe  eflimation,  that  man  him  felfe,  by 
whome,  yea  and  for  the  vfe  of  whome  it  is  fo  much  fet 
by,  is  in  muche  leffe  eflimation,  then  the  golde  it  felfe. 
In  fo  muche  that  a  lumpyfhe  blockehedded  a  true  saing 
churle,  and  whyche  hathe  no  more  wytte  ^^  ^  ^^"^®- 
then  an  affe,  yea  and  as  ful  of  noughtynes  as  of  folly e, 
fhall  haue  neuertheles  manye  wyfe  and  good  men  in 
fubiectyon  and  bondage,  only  for  this,  bycaufe   he 
hath  a  greate  heape  of  golde.     Whyche  yf  it  fhoulde 
be  taken  from  hym  by  anye  fortune,  or  by  fome  fubtyll 
wyle  and  cautele  of  the  lawe,  (whyche  no  leffe  then 
fortune  dothe  bothe  raife  vp  the  lowe,  and  plucke 
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downe  the  highe)  and  be  geuen  to  the  mofle  vile  flaue 
and  abiect  dryuell  of  all  his  houfholde,  then  (hortely 
after  he  fhal  goo  into  the  feruice  of  his  feruaunt,  as  an 
augmentation  nor  ouerplus  befide  his  money.  But  they 
Howe  muche  muche  more  maruell  at  and  detefl  the  mad- 
hlThelheLdis  ^^^  ^^  them,  whyche  to  thofe  riche  men, 
oftheUtopi-  in  whofe  debte  and  daunger  they  be  not. 
^mmpn"sorte*'  do  giue  almoll  diuine  honoures,  for  none 
ofchristianes.  other  confideration,  but  bicaufe  they  be 
riche:  and  yet  knowing  them  to  bee  fuche  nigefhe 
penny  fathers,  that  they  be  fure  as  longe  as  they  Hue, 
not  the  worthe  of  one  farthinge  of  that  heape  of  gold 
fhail  come  to  them. 

Thefe  and  fuch  like  opinions  haue  they  conceaued, 
partely  by  education,  beinge  brought  vp  in  that 
common  wealth,  whole  lawes  and  cuflomes  be  farre 
different  from  thefe  kindes  of  folly,  and  partely  by 
good  litterature  and  learning.  For  though  there  be 
not  many  in  euery  citie,  which  be  exempte  and  dif- 
charged  of  all  other  laboures,  and  appointed  only  to 
learning,  that  is  to  faye :  fuche  in  whome  euen  from 
theire  very  childhode  they  haue  perceaued  a  fmgular 
towardnes,  a  fyne  witte,  and  a  minde  apte  to  good 
learning :  yet  all  in  their  childhode  be  inflructe  in  leam- 
inge.  And  the  better  parte  of  the  people,  bothe  men 
and  women  throughe  oute  all  their  whole  lyffe  doo  be- 
flowe  in  leaminge  thofe  fpare  houres,  which  we  fayde 
The  studies  they  haue  vacante  from  bodelye  laboures. 
^1)nglThe'^*^  They  be  taughte  leaminge  in  theire  owne 
Utopianes.  natyue  tong.  For  it  is  bothe  copious  in 
woordes,  and  alfo  pleafaunte  to  the  eare :  and  for  the 
vtteraunce  of  a  mans  minde  very  perfecte  and  fure. 
The  moofle  parte  of  all  that  fyde  of  the  worlde  vfeth 
the  fame  langage,  fauinge  that  amonge  the  Utopians 
it  is  fynefle  and  purefle,  and  accordinge  to  the  diuer- 
fytye  of  the  countreys  it  is  dyuerflye  alterede.  Of  all 
thefe  Philofophers,  whofe  names  be  heare  famous  in 
this  parte  of  the  worlde  to  vs  knowen,  before  oure  cum- 
mynge  thether  not  afmuche  as  the  fame  of  annye  of 
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them  was  cumen  amonge  them.     And  yet    Musike 
in  Mufike,  Logike,  Arythmetyke,  and  Geo-    AmhSietike 
metrye  they  haue  founde  oute  in  a  manner    Geometric 
all  that  oure  auncient  Philofophers  haue  tawghte.    But 
as  they  in  all  thinges  be  almofle  equal  to  oure  olde 
auncyente  clerkes,  fo  oure  newe  Logiciens  in  fubtyl 
inuentions  haue  farre  paffed  and  gone  beyonde  them. 
For  they  haue  not  deuyfed  one  of  all  thofe  j^  ^^^.^  ^^ 
rules  of  reflrictions,  amplifications  and  fup-  s?methi'to*be  a 
pofitions,  verye  wittelye  inuented  in  the  "^pping  taunte 
fmall  Logicalles,  whyche  heare  oure  children  in  euery 
place  do  leame.  Furtheremore  they  were  neuer  yet  hable 
to  fynde  out  the  feconde  intentions :  infomuche  that 
none  of  them  all  coulde  euer  fee  man  himfelfe  in  com- 
men,  as  they  cal  him,  thoughe  he  be  (as  you  knowe) 
bygger  than  euer  was  annye  gyaunte,  yea  and  poynteu 
to  of  vs  euen  wyth  our  fynger.     But  they 
be  in  the  courfe  of  the  ftarres,  and  the  mou-  -^'^o"®"^**- 
ynges  of  the  heauenly  fpheres  verye  expert  and  cun- 
nynge.    They  haue  alfo  wittely  excogitated  and  diuifed 
inflrumentes  of  diuers  faffions  :  wherein  is  exactly  com- 
prehended and  conteyned  the  mouynges  and  fituations 
of  the  fonne,  the  mone,  and  of  al  the  other  ftarres, 
which  appere  in  theire  horizon.    But  as  for  the  amityes 
and  diflentions  of  the  pianettes,  and  all  that  yet  amonge 
deceyteful  diuination  by  the  ftarres,  they  christians  this 
neuer  afmuch  as  dreamed  thereof.  Raynes,  fttemld  tiies* 
windes,  and  other  courfes  of  tempeftes  they  ^^^^s. 
knowe  before  by  certeine  tokens,  which  they  haue 
learned  by  long  vfe  and  obferuation.     But   Naturaii  phi- 
of  the  caufes  of  al  thefe  thinges  and  of  the  knowkag^ 
ebbinge,  flowinge,  and  faltenes  of  the  fea,   mostvncertein, 
and  finallye  of  the  original  begynnynge  and  nature  of 
heauen  and  of  the  worlde,  they  holde  partelye  the  fame 
opinions  that  oure  olde  Philofophers  hold,  and  partely, 
as  our  Philofophers  var}'e  among  themfelfes,  fo  they 
alfo,  whiles  they  bringe  newe  reafons  of  thinges,  do 
difagree  from  all  them,  and  yet  among  themfelfes  in  all 
poyntes  they  doe  not  accorde.     In  that  part  of  Phi- 
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Moral  phiioso-  lofophie,  which  intreateth  of  manners  and 
phie.  vertue,  theire  reafons  and  opinions  agree 

with  ours.  They  difpute  of  the  good  qualityes  of  the 
fowle,  of  the  body,  and  of  fortune.  And  whether  the 
The  order  of  name  of  goodnes  maye  be  applied  to  all 
goodthinges.  thefe,  or  onlye  to  the  endowments  and 
giftes  of  the  foule. 

They  reafon  of  vertue  and  pleafure.  But  the  chiefe 
rheendesoi  ^^^  principall  queflion  is  in  what  thinge, 
goodthinges.  be  it  One  or  moe,  the  felicitye  of 
man  confiflethe.  But  in  this  poynte  they  feme  al- 
moofle  to  muche  geuen  and  enclyned  to 
nes*hoid?qpy-  the  Opinion  of  them,  which  defende  plea- 
nion  that  feiy-  fuj-g  wherein  they  determine  either  all  or 

Cytie       consist-        ■,         \    •     r    n  r  /-T-  f\ 

ethe  in  honest  the  chiefylle  parte  of  mans  felicitye  to  reile. 
pleasure.  p^^^  (whyche  is  morc  to  bee  marueled  at) 

the  defenfe  of  this  foo  deyntye  and  delicate  an  opinion, 
they  fetche  euen  from  theire  graue,  Iharpe,  bytter,  and 
The  principles  rygorous  rcligion.  For  they  neuer  difpute 
groundey^^on  ^^  felicity  or  bleffednes,  but  they  ioyne 
religion.  vnto  the  rcafous  of  Philofophye  certeyne 

principles  taken  oute  of  religion :  wythoute  the  whyche 
to  the  inuelligation  of  trewe  felicitye  they  thynke  reafon 
Thetheoiogie  ^^  ^^  ^^Ifc  wcake  and  vnperfecte.  Thofe 
of  the  Utopi-  principles  be  thefe  and  fuch  lyke.  That 
^*^*  the  foule  is  immortal :  and  by  ye  bountiful 

The  immorta-  goodnes  of  God  ordcincd  to  felicitie.  That 
le  ^  wherof  the-  ^^  ^^^  vcrtues  and  good  deades  rewardes 
se  dayes  cer-  bc  appointed  after  this  life,  and  to  our  euel 
anes^S'^n^dou-  dcadcs  punifhmcntes.  Though  thefe  be 
t»te.  perteyning  to  religion,  yet  they  thincke  it 

mete  that  theyfhoulde  bebeleued  and  graunted  byprofes 
of  reafon.  But  yf  thefe  principles  were  condempned 
and  dyfanulled,  then  without  anye  delaye  they  pro- 
nounce no  man  to  be  fo  folifh,  whiche  woulde  not  do 
all  his  diligence  and  endeuoure  to  obteyne  pleafure  be 
ryght  or  wronge,  onlye  auoydynge  this  inconuenience, 
that  the  leffe  pleafure  fhould  not  be  a  let  or  hinder- 
aunce  to  the  bigger :  or  that  he  laboured  not  for  that 
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pleafure,  whiche  would  bringe  after  it  dis-  As  euery  plea- 
pleafure,  greefe,  and    forrow.      For  they  tobeinhlun?ed 
iudge  it  extreame  madnes  to  folowe  fharpe  so  grefe  is  not 
and  peinful  vertue,  and  not  only  to  bannifhe  but^fo?"verufes 
ye  pleafure  of  life,  butalfo  willingly  to  suffer  s^ke. 
griefe,  without  anye  hope  of  proffit  thereof  enfuinge.  For 
what  proffit  can  there  be,  if  a  man,  when  he  hath  paffed 
ouer  all  his  lyfe  vnpleafauntly,  that  is  to  fay,  miferablye, 
(hall  haue  no  rewarde  after  his  death  ?     But  nowe  fyr 
they  thinke  not  felicitieto  refle  in  all  pleafure,  but  only  in 
that  pleafure  that  is  good  and  honefle,  and  that  hereto, 
as  to  perfet  bleffednes  our  nature  is  allured  and  drawen 
euen  of  vertue,  whereto  onlye  they  that  be  of  the  con 
txary  opinion  do  attribute  lelicitie.     For  they  define 
vertue  to  be  life  ordered  according  to  nat-  in  this  defini- 
ure,  and  that  we  be  here  vnto  ordeined  of  ij?"  °^  vertue 

1  *       1    1         1        1      -I       /«  n  1  ^'^^y  ^^re  with 

god.     And  that  he  dothe  followe  the  courfe  the  stoidans. 
of  nature,  which  in  defiering  and  refufinge  thinges  is 
ruled  by  reafon.     Furthermore  that  reafon  ^^ 

•  •       •  JL  ne  worke  ano 

doth  chiefely  and  principallye  kendle  in  effecte  ofreas- 
men  the  loue  and  veneration  of  the  deuine  °^  ^^  "^^"• 
maieflie.  Of  whofe  goodnes  it  is  that  we  be,  and  that 
we  be  in  poffibilitie  to  attayne  felicite.  And  that  fe- 
condarely  it  bothe  flirrethe  and  prouoketh  vs  to  leade 
our  lyfe  oute  of  care  in  ioy  and  mirth,  and  alfo  mouetr 
vs  to  helpe  and  further  all  other  in  refpecte  of  ye  fociete 
of  nature  to  obteine  and  enioye  ye  fame.  For  there 
was  neuer  man  fo  earnefl  and  paineful  a  follower  of 
vertue  and  hater  of  pleafure,  yat  wold  fo  inioyne  you 
laboures,  watchinges,  and  faflinges,  but  he  would  alfo 
exhort  you  to  eafe,  lighten,  and  relieue,  to  your  powre, 
ye  lack  and  mifery  of  others,  prayfing  the  fame  as  a 
dede  of  humanitie,  and  pitie.  Then  if  it  be  a  poynte 
of  humanitie  for  man  to  bring  health  and  comforte  to 
man,  and  fpeciallye  (which  is  a  vertue  mofle  peculiarlye 
belonging  to  man)  to  mitigate  and  affuage  the  greife  of 
others,  and  by  takjnig  from  them  the  forowe  and  heuy- 
nes  of  lyfe,  to  reflore  them  to  ioye,  that  is  to  faye  to 
pleafure :  whie  maye  it  not  then  be  fayd,  that  nature 
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doth  prouoke  euerye  man  to  doo  the  fame  to  himfelfe  ? 

But  nowe  a  "^^^  ^  ioyidll  lyfe,  that  is  to  fay,  a  pleafaunt 

daiessome  ther  lyfc  is  either  cuel :  and  if  it  be  lo,  then  thou 

Hnliye^pr'^Iire  ^louldefl  not  onlye  helpe  no  man  therto, 

vnto  themsei-  but  rather,  as  much  as  in  the  lieth,  with- 

griefeTas"  drawe  all  men  frome  it,  as  noyfome  and  hurte- 

thoughe  therin  f^]  qj-  gjg  {f  thou  uot  ouly  mayfle,  but  alfo 

rested  some  j  j        ' 

hieghepointe  of  dewty  art  bouud  to  procure  it  to  others, 
whefeli°rather  why  not  chicfely  to  the  felfe  ?  To  whome 
the  religiously  thou  art  bouud  to  fliew  afmuch  fauoure  and 
son^yf\hi^y hap-  geutclues  as  to  Other.  For  when  nature 
pen  to  him  either  biddcth  the  to  be  good  and  gentle  to  other 

by  chaunce  or      -  i     i        i  i  ^^ 

eiiesbynatu-     Ihe   commauudcth   the  not  to  be  cruell 

SghTpfcientl    and  vngentle  to  the  felfe.     Therefore  euen 

lye  to  receaue    very  nature  (faye  they)  prefcribeth  to  vs  a 

su  ert  em.  jQy£^|  j^^^^  ^^^  jg  ^^  ^^^^  pleafure  as  the 

ende  of  all  oure  operations.  And  they  define  vertue 
to  be  lyfe  ordered  accordynge  to  the  prefcripte  of 
nature.  But  in  that  that  nature  dothe  allure  and  pro- 
uoke men  one  to  healpe  another  to  lyue  merily 
(which  fuerly  fhe  doth  not  without  a  good  caufe  : 
for  no  man  is  fo  farre  aboue  the  lotte  of  mans  ftate 
or  condicion,  that  nature  dothe  carke  and  care  for  hym 
onlye,  whiche  equallye  fauourethe  all,  that  be  compre- 
hended vnder  the  communion  of  one  fhape  forme 
and  faffion)  verely  flie  commaundeth  the  to  vfe  dili- 
gent circumfpection,  that  thou  do  not  fo  feke  for  thine 
owne  commodities,  that  thou  procure  others  incom- 
modities.  Wherefore  theire  opinion  is,  that  not  only 
Bargaynes  and  coucnauutes  and  bargayues  made  amonge 
Lawes.  priuate  men  ought  to  be  well  and  faythe- 

fullye  fulfilled,  obferued,  and  kepte,  but  alfo  commer. 
lawes,  whiche  either  a  good  prince  hath  iuflly  pub- 
lyfhed,  or  els  the  people  neither  oppreffed  with  tyran- 
nye,  neither  deceaued  by  fraude  and  gyell,  hath  by 
theire  common  confent  conflituted  and  ratifyed,  con- 
ceminge  the  particion  of  the  commodities  of  lyfe,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  matter  of  plealure.  Thefe  lawes  not  off- 
ended, it  is  wyfdome,  that  thou  looke  to  thine  own 
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wealthe.  And  to  doe  the  fame  for  the  common  wealth 
is  no  lefle  then  thy  duetie,  if  thou  beareil  any  reuerent 
loue,  or  any  naturall  zeale  and  affection  to  thy  natiue 
countreye.  But  to  go  about  to  let  an  other  man  of  his 
pleafure,  whiles  thou  procured  thine  owne,  that  is  open 
wrong.  Contrary  wyfe  to  withdrawe  fomethinge  from 
the  felfe  to  geue  to  other,  that  is  a  pointe  of  humanitie 
and  gentilnes :  whiche  neuer  taketh  awaye  fo  muche 
commoditie,  as  it  bringethe  agayne.  For  it  is  recom- 
penfed  with  the  retourne  of  benefytes,  and  ^^^  mutual 
the  confcience  of  the  good  dede,  with  the  course  of"kind" 
remembraunce  of  the  thankefuU  loue  and  ^^^' 
beneuolence  of  them  to  whom  thou  hafl  done  it,  doth 
bringe  more  pleafure  to  thy  mynde,  then  that  whiche 
thou  hafl  withholden  from  thy  felfe  could  haue  brought 
to  thy  bodye.  Finallye  (which  to  a  godly  difpofed  and 
a  religious  mind  is  eafy  to  be  perfuaded)  God  recom- 
penfeth  the  gifte  of  a  fhort  and  fmal  pleafure  with  great 
and  euerlaftinge  ioye.  Therfore  the  matter  diligently 
weyede  and  confidered,  thus  they  thinke,  that  all  our 
actions,  and  in  them  the  vertues  themfelfes  be  referred 
at  the  lafl  to  pleafure,  as  their  ende  and  felicitie.  Plea- 
fure they  call  euery  motion  and  flate  of  the  The  definition 
bodie  or  mynde,  wherin  man  hath  naturally  ^f  Pleasure. 
delectation.  Appetite  they  ioyne  to  nature,  and  that 
not  without  a  good  caufe.  For  like  as,  not,  only  the 
fenfes,  but  alfo  right  reafon  coueteth  whatfoeuer  is  natu- 
rally pleafaunt,  for  yat  it  may  be  gotten  without  wrong 
or  iniurie,  not  letting  or  debarring  a  greater  pleaiure, 
nor  caufmg  painful  labour,  euen  fo  thofe  thinges  that 
men  by  vaine  ymagination  do  fayne  againfl  nature  to 
be  pleafaunt  (as  thousrh  it  laye  in  their  „  , 

.  V  alse  and  coun~ 

power  to  chaunge  ye  thinges,  as  they  do  terfeate  pieasu- 
ye  names  of  thinges)  al  fuche  pleafures  ^^^* 
they  beleue  to  be  of  fo  fmall  helpe  and  furtheraunce 
to  felicitie,  that  they  counte  them  a  great  let  and  hin- 
deraunce.  Becaufe  that  in  whom  they  haue  ones  taken 
place,  all  his  mynde  they  poffeffe  with  a  falfe  opinion 
of  pleafure.     So  that  there  is  no  place  left  for  true  and 
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naturall  delectations.  For  there  be  many  thinges, 
which  of  their  owne  nature  conte)aie  no  plefauntnes : 
yea  the  mofle  parte  of  them  muche  griefe  and  forrowe. 
And  yet  throughe  the  peruerfe  and  maHcyous  flicker- 
inge  inticementes  of  lewde  and  vnhonefle  defyres,  be 
taken  not  only  for  fpeciall  and  fouereigne  pleafures,  but 
alfo  be  counted  amonge  the  chiefe  caufes  of  life.  In 
this  counterfeat  kinde  of  pleafure  they  put  them  that 
Theerrourof  I  fpake  of  bcfore.  Whiche  the  better 
them  that esteme  go wnes  they  haue  on,  the  better  men  they 
mo^^ forapp^ar- thinke  them  felfes.  In  the  which  thing 
relies  sake.  ^\^Qy  ^qq  twyie  erre.  For  they  be  no  leffe 
deceaued  in  that  they  thinke  theire  gowne  the 
better,  than  they  be,  in  that  they  thinke  themfelfes 
the  better  For  if  you  confider  the  profitable  vfe  of 
the  garmente,  whye  fhould  wulle  of  a  fyner  fponne 
threde,  be  thoug[h]t  better,  than  the  wul  of  a  courfe 
fponne  threde?  Yet  they,  as  though  the  one  did  paffe 
the  other  by  nature,  and  not  by  their  miflakyng,  au- 
aunce  themfelfes,  and  thinke  the  price  of  their  owne 
perfones  thereby  greatly  encreafed.  And  therefore  the 
honour,  which  in  a  courfe  gowne  they  durfle  not  haue 
loked  for,  they  require,  as  it  were  of  dewtie,  for  theyr 
fyner  gownes  fake.  And  if  they  be  paffed  by  without 
reuerence,  they  take  it  difpleafauntly  and  difdainfuUye. 
^  ,.  ^  ^  And  agayne  is  it  not  lyke  madnes  to  take 

Polish  honore.  j-  j  r^   t_t     t.  -v 

a  pryde  m  vayne  and  vnprofitable  honours? 
For  what  naturall  or  trewe  pleafure  doeft  thou  take  of 
an  other  mans  bare  hede,  or  bowed  knees?  Will  this 
eafe  the  paine  of  thy  knees,  or  remedie  the  phrenfie  of 
thy  hede  ?  In  this  ymage  of  counterfeite  pleafure,  they 
be  of  a  maruelous  madneffe,  whiche  for  the  opinion  of 
nobilitie,  reioyfe  muche  in  their  owne  conceyte.  Be- 
Vjune  nobiii-  caufe  it  was  their  fortune  to  come  of  fuche 
tie.  auncetoures,  whofe  flocke  of  longe  tyme 

hathe  bene  counted  ryche  (for  nowe  nobiHtie  is  nothing 
elles)  fpeciallye  riche  in  landes.  And  though  their 
auncetours  left  them  not  one  foote  of  lande,  or  els 
they  themfelues  haue  pyffed  it  agaynfle  the  walles,  yet 
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they  thinke  themfelues  not  the  lelle  noble  therfore  of 
one  heare.     In  this  number  alfo  they  counte  them  that 
take  pleafure  and  deUte  (as  I  faid)  in  gem-  pi^^y^e  in 
mes  and  precious  flones,  and  thynke  them-  precious  sto- 
felues  almofle  goddes,  if  they  chaunce  to  nesmostfoUsh. 
gette  an  excellente  one,  fpeciallye  of  that  kynde,  whiche 
in  that  tyme  of  their  own  countre  men,  is  xheopinionand 
had  in  hyghefl  eflimation.     For  one  kynde  fansie  of  peo- 
of  ilone  kepeth  not  his  pryce  flyll  in  all  meiu°and  dimi- 
countreis,  and  at  all  times.     Nor  they  bye  "^she  the  price 
them  not,  but  taken  out  of  the  golde,  and  of  prea^ous  sto- 
bare :  no  nor  fo  neither,  vntyll  they  haue  "*^- 
made  the  feller  to  fweare,  that  he  will  warraunte  and  as- 
fure  it  to  be  a  true  flone,  and  no  counterfeit  gemme. 
Suche  care  they  take  left  a  counterfeite  ftone  fhould 
deceaue  their  eyes  in  fteade  of  a  ryghte  ftone.     But 
why  fhouldeft  thou  not  take  euen  afmuche  pleafure  in 
beholdynge  a  counterfeite  ftone,  whiche  thine  eye  can- 
not difceme  from  a  righte  ftone?     They 
flioulde  bothe  be  of  lyke  value  to  thee,  treas°urirnot 
euen  as  to  the  blynde  man.     What  fhall  I  occupiyng  the 
faye  of  them,  that  kepe  fuperfluous  riches, 
to  take  delectation  only  in  the  beholdinge,  and  not  in 
the  vfe  or  occupiynge  thereof?     Do  they  take  trew 
pleafure,  or  elles  be  thei  deceaued  with  falfe  pleafure  ? 
Or  of  them  that  be  in  a  contrarie  vice,   Hyders  of trea- 
hidinge  the  gold  whiche  they  fhall  neuer  sure. 
occupye,  nor  peraduenture  neuer  fe  more  ?   And  whiles 
they  take  care  leafte  they  fhall  leefe  it,  do  leefe  it  in  dede. 
For  what  is  it  elles,  when  they  hyde  it  in  the  ground, 
takynge  it  bothe  from  their  owne  vfe,  and  perchaunce 
frome  all  other  mennes  alfo  ?     And  yet  thou,  when  thou 
hafte  hydde  thy  treafure,  as  one  out  of  all  a prettie fiction 
care,  hoppeft  for  ioye.     The  whiche  trea-  and  a  wittie. 
fure,  yf  it  fhoulde  chaunce  to  bee  ftolen.  and  thou  igno- 
raunt  of  the  thefte  ftiouldeft  dye  tenne  years  after :  all 
that  tenne  yeares  fpace  that  thou  lyuedeft  after  thy 
money  was  ftoolen,  what  matter  was  it  to  thee,  whether 
it  hadde  bene  taken  awaye  or  elles  fafe  as  thou  leftefte 
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it  ?  Trewlye  both  wayes  like  profytte  came  to  thee. 
To  thefe  fo  foolyfhe  pleafures  they  ioyne  dicers,  whofe 
madneffe  they  knowe  by  hearfay,  and  not 
ice  p  aye.  ^^  ^^^  Hunters  alfo,  and  hawkers.  I  or 
what  pleafure  is  there  (fay  they)  in  caflinge  the  dice 
vpon  a  table.  Which  thou  hafl  done  fo  often,  that  if 
there  wer  any  pleafure  in  it,  yet  the  oft  vfe  might  make 
Hunttngeand  thec  wcrie  thereof?  Or  what  delite  can 
hawkinge.  there  be,  and  not  rather  dyfpleafure  in 
hearynge  the  barkynge  and  howlynge  of  dogges?  Or 
what  greater  pleafure  is  there  to  be  felte,  when  a  dogge 
followeth  an  hare,  then  when  a  dogge  followeth  a  dogge? 
for  one  thinge  is  done  in  bothe,  that  is  to  faye,  run- 
nynge,  yf  thou  hafle  pleafure  therin.  But  yf  the  hope 
of  flaughter,  and  the  expectation  of  tearynge  in  peces 
the  beafte  doth  pleafe  thee:  thou  fhouldefl  rather  be 
moued  with  pitie  to  fee  a  felye  innocente  hare  murdered 
of  a  dogge :  the  weake  of  the  ftronger,  the  fearefuU  of 
the  fearce,  the  innocente  of  the  cruell  and  vnmercyfulL 
Hunting  the  Therefore  all  thys  exercyfe  of  huntynge,  as 
basest  parte  of  a  thyugc  vuworthye  to  be  vfed  of  free  men, 
the  mopians"^  the  Utopiaus  haue  reiected  to  their  bou- 
and  yet  this  is    chers  to  the  whiche  crafte  (as  we  fayde  be- 
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cise  of  most  no-  fore)  they  appointe  their  bondemen.  For 
bie  men.  |.]^gy  couute  huutyuge  the  lowefl,  the  vyl- 

efle,  and  moofle  abiecte  part  of  boucherie,  and  the 
other  partes  of  it  more  profitable,  and  more  honefle,  as 
bryngynge  muche  more  commoditie,  in  that  they  kyll 
beafles  onely  for  neceffitie.  Where  as  the  hunter  feketh 
nothinge  but  pleafure  of  the  feelye  and  wofull  beafles 
flaughter  and  murder.  The  whiche  pleafure  in  behold- 
inge  deathe,  they  thinke  doeth  rife  in  the  very  beafles, 
either  of  a  cruel  affection  of  mind,  or  els  to  be  chaun- 
ged  in  continuaunce  of  time  into  crueltie,  by  longe  vfe 
of  fo  cruell  a  pleafure.  Thefe  therfore  and  all  fuche 
like,  whiche  be  innumerable,  though  the  common  forte 
of  people  doth  take  them  for  pleafures,  yet  they,  feing 
there  is  no  natural  pleafauntnes  in  them,  do  playnly 
determine  them  to  haue  no  affinitie  with  trew  and  right 
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pleafure.  For  as  touchinge  that  they  do  commonlye 
moue  the  fenfe  with  delectation  (whiche  femeth  to  be 
a  woorke  of  pleafure)  this  doeth  nothynge  diminifhe 
their  opinion.  For  not  the  nature  of  the  thing,  but 
their  peruerfe  and  lewde  cuflome  is  the  caufe  hereof. 
Whiche  caufeth  them  to  accept  bitter  or  fowre  thynges 
for  fwete  thynges.  Euen  as  women  with  child  in 
their  viciate  and  corrupte  tafle,  thynke  pytche  and 
tallowe  fweter  then  any  honey.  Howbeit  no  mannes 
iudgemente  depraued  and  corrupte,  either  by  fyckenes,  or 
by  cuflome,  can  chaunge  the  nature  of  pleafure,  more 
then  it  can  do  the  nature  of  other  thinges.  They 
make  diuers  kindes  of  pleafures.  For  fome  The  kindes  of 
they  attribute  to  the  foule,  and  fome  to  trcw  pleasures. 
the  body.  To  the  foule  they  geue  intelligence,  and 
that  delectation,  that  commethe  of  the  contempla- 
tion of  trewth.  Hereunto  is  ioyned  the  pleafaunte 
remembraunce  of  the  good  lyfe  pafle.  The  The  pleasures 
pleafure  of  the  bodye  they  deuide  into  ii.  of^hebodye. 
partes.  The  firll  is  when  delectation  is  fenfibly  felt 
and  perceaued.  Whiche  many  times  chaunceth  by 
the  renewing  and  refrelhing  of  thofe  partes,  whiche 
oure  naturall  heate  drieth  vp.  This  commeth  by 
meate  and  drynke.  And  fometymes  whyles  thofe 
thynges  be  expulfed,  and  voyded,  wherof  is  in  the 
body  ouer  great  abundaunce.  This  pleafure  is  felt, 
when  we  do  our  natural  eafement,  or  when  we  be 
doyng  the  acte  of  generation,  or  when  the  ytchinge 
of  any  part  is  eafed  with  rubbyng  or  fcratchynge. 
Sometimes  pleafure  rifeth  exhibitinge  to  any  membre 
nothynge  that  it  defireth,  nor  takynge  from  it  any 
paine  that  it  feeleth,  which  neuertheleffe  tikleth  and 
moueth  oure  fenfes  wyth  a  certeine  fecrete  efBcacie, 
but  with  a  manifefl  motion  turnethe  them  to  it.  As 
is  that  whiche  commeth  of  muficke.  The  feconde  parte 
of  bodely  pleafure  they  fay,  is  that  which  confifleth 
and  refleth  in  the  quiete,  and  vpryghte  flate 
of  the  bodye.  And  that  trewlye  is  euerye  °  y  ea  t  . 
mannes  owne  propre  health   entermingled  and   dis- 
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turbed  with  no  griefe.  For  this,  yf  it  be  not  letted  nor 
affaulted  with  no  greif,  is  delectable  of  it  felfe,  thoughe 
it  be  moued  with  no  extemall  or  outwarde  pleafure. 
For  though  it  be  not  fo  plain  and  manyfefle  to  the  fenfe, 
as  the  gredye  lufle  of  eatynge  and  drynkynge,  yet 
neuertheleffe  manye  take  it  for  the  chiefefte  pleafure. 
All  the  Utopians  graunt  it  to  be  a  right  fouereigne 
pleafure,  and  as  you  woulde  faye  the  foundation  and 
grounde  of  all  pleafures,  as  whiche  euen  alone  is  hable 
to  make  the  flate  and  condition  of  life  delectable  and 
pleafaunt.  And  it  beyng  once  taken  awaye,  there  is 
no  place  lefte  for  any  pleafure.  For  to  be  without 
greife  not  hauinge  health,  that  they  call  vnfenfibilitie, 
and  not  pleafure.  The  Utopians  haue  long  a  go  re- 
iected  and  condempned  the  opinion  of  them,  whiche 
fayde  that  fledfafle  and  quiete  healthe  (for  this  ques- 
tion alfo  hathe  bene  diligently  debated  amonge  them) 
oughte  not  therfore  to  be  counted  a  pleafure,  bycaufe 
they  faye  it  can  not  be  prefentlye  and  fenfiblye  per- 
ceaued  and  felte  by  fome  outwarde  motion.  But  of 
the  contrarie  parte  nowe  they  agree  almoofle  all  in 
this,  that  healthe  is  a  moofl  foueraigne  pleafure.  For 
feynge  that  in  fyckneffe  (faye  they)  is  greiffe,  whiche  is 
a  mortal  enemie  to  pleafure,  euen  as  ficknes  is  to 
health,  why  fhould  not  then  pleafure  be  in  the  quiet- 
nes  of  health  ?  For  they  fay  it  maketh  nothing  to 
this  matter,  whether  you  faye  that  fyckneffe  is  a  griefe, 
or  that  in  fickenes  is  griefe,  for  all  commethe  to  one 
purpofe.  For  whether  health  be  a  pleafure  it  felfe, 
or  a  neceffary  caufe  of  pleafure,  as  fier  is  of  heate, 
truelye  bothe  waye  it  foloweth,  that  they  cannot 
be  withoute  pleafure,  that  be  in  perfect  helth.  Fur- 
thermore whiles  we  eat  (fay  they)  then  healthe,  whiche 
beganne  to  be  appayred,  fighteth  by  the  helpe  of 
foode  againfle  hunger.  In  the  which  fight,  whiles 
health  by  litle  and  litle  getteth  the  vpper  hande,  that 
fame  procedyng,  and  (as  ye  would  fay)  that  onward- 
nes  to  the  wonte  flrength  minillreth  that  pleafure, 
whereby  we  be  fo  refrefhed.  Health  therfore,  whiche 
in  the  conflict  is  ioyefull,  fhall  it  not  be  mery,  when  it 
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hath  gootten  the  victorie  ?     But  as  foone  as  it  bathe 
recouered  the  priflinate  flrength,  which  thing  onely  in 
all  the  fight  it  coueted,  fhal  it  incontinent  be  aflonied  ? 
Nor  fhal  it  not  know  nor  imbrace  the  owne  wealthe 
and  goodnes  ?     For  where  it  is  faid,  healthe  can  not 
be  felt :  this,  they  thinke,  is  nothing  trew.     For  what 
man  wakyng,  fay  they,  felethe  not  himfelfe  in  health : 
but  he  that  is  not  ?  Is  there  anye  man  fo  poffeffed  with 
flonifhe  infenfibilitie,  or  with  lethargic,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  fleping  ficknes,  that  he  will  not  graunt  healthe  to 
be   acceptable  to   him,   and   delectable  ?  j)  1   t^tj 
But  what  other  thinge  is  delectation,  than 
that  whiche  by  an  other  name  is  called   plealure? 
They  imbrace  chieflie  the  pleafures  of  the  The  pleasures 
mind.     For  them  they  counte  the  chiefift  o^themynde. 
and  moft  principall  of  all.     The  chiefe  parte  of  them 
they  thinke  doth  come  of  the  exercife  of  vertue,  and 
confcience  of  good  life.     Of  thefe  pleafures  that  the 
body  miniflreth,  they  geue  ye  preeminence  to  helth. 
For  the  delite  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  whatfoeuer 
hath  any  like  pleafauntnes,  they  determyne  to  be  plea- 
fures muche  to  be  defired,  but  no  other  wayes  than  for 
healthes  fake.     For  fuche  thinges  of  their  own  proper 
nature  be  not  fo  pleafaunt,  but  in  that  they  refifle  ficke 
neffe  priuelie  dealing  on.    Therfore  like  as  it  is  a  wife 
mans  part,  rather  to  auoid  ficknes,  then  to  wifhe  for 
medicines,  and  rather  to  driue  away  and  put  to  flight 
carefull  griefes,  then  to  call  for  comfort :  fo  it  is  muche 
better  not  to  neade  this  kinde  of  pleafure,  then  thereby 
to  be  eafed  of  the  contrarie  griefe.    The  whiche  kinde 
of  pleafure,  yf  anye  man  take  for  his  felicitie,  that 
man  mufl  nedes  graunt,  that  then  he  fhalbe  in  mofl 
felicitie,  if  he  liue  that  life,  which  is  led  in  continuall 
hunger,  thurlle,  itchinge,  eatinge,  drynkynge,  fcratch- 
ynge,  and  rubbing.    The  which  life  how  not  only  foule, 
and  vnhoneft,  but  alfo  ho  we  miferable,  and  wretched 
it  is,  who  perceueth  not?      Thefe  doubtles  be  the 
bafefl  pleafures  of  al,  as  vnpure  and  vnperfect.     For 
they  neuer  come,  but  accompanied  with  their  contrarie 
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griefes.  As  with  the  pleafure  of  eating  is  ioyned 
hunger,  and  yat  after  no  very  egal  fort.  For  of  thefe. 
ii.  ye  griefe  is  both  the  more  vehement,  and  alfo  of 
longer  continuaunce.  For  it  beginneth  before  the 
pleafure,  and  endeth  not  vntil  the  pleafure  die  with  it. 
Wherefore  fuche  pleafures  they  thinke  not  greatlye  to 
be  fet  by,  but  in  yat  thei  be  neceffari.  Howbeit  they 
haue  delite  alfo  in  thefe,  and  thankfuUi  knowledge  ye 
tender  loue  of  mother  nature,  which  with  mofl  plea- 
faunt  delectation  allureth  her  children  to  that,  to  the 
neceflarie  vfe  wherof  they  mud  from  time  to  time  con- 
tinually be  forced  and  driuen.  For  how  wretched  and 
miferable  fhould  our  life  be,  if  thefe  dailie  greffes  of 
hunger  and  thurfl  coulde  not  be  driuen  awaye,  but 
with  bitter  potions,  and  fower  medicines,  as  the  other 
Thegiftesof  difcafcs  be,  wherewith  we  be  feldomer 
nature.  troubled?      But  beutie,  ftrengthe,  nem- 

blenes,  thefe  as  peculiar  and  pleafaunt  giftes  of  nature 
they  make  muche  of.  But  thofe  pleafures  that  be 
receaued  by  the  eares,  the  eyes,  and  the  nofe,  whiche 
nature  willeth  to  be  proper  and  peculiar  to  man  (for  no 
other  liuinge  creature  doth  behold  the  fairenes  and  the 
bewtie  of  the  worlde,  or  is  moued  with  any  refpecte  of 
fauours,  but  onely  for  the  diuerfitie  of  meates,  neither 
perceaueth  the  concordaunte  and  difcordant  diflaunces 
of  foundes,  and  tunes)  thefe  pleafures,  I  fay,  they  ac- 
cept and  alowe  as  certen  pleafaunte  reioyfmgesoflife. 
But  in  all  thinges  this  cautel  they  vfe,  that  a  leffe 
pleafure  hinder  not  a  bigger,  and  that  the  pleafure  be 
no  caufe  of  difpleafure,  whiche  they  thinke  to  folow  of 
neceffitie,  if  the  pleafure  be  vnhonefle.  But  yet  to 
difpife  the  comlines  of  bewtie,  to  wafl  the  bodelie 
llrength,  to  tume  nimblenes  into  floughiflmeffe,  to  con- 
fume  and  make  feble  the  bodie  with  faflinge,  to  do 
iniurie  to  healthe,  and  to  reiecte  the  pleafaunte  mo- 
tions of  nature,  onles  a  man  neglecte  thefe  commodi- 
ties, whiles  he  dothe  with  a  feruent  zeale  procure  the 
vvealthe  of  others,  or  the  commen  profite,  for  the 
whiche  pleafure  forborne,  he  is  in  hoope  of  a  greatet 
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pleafure  at  goddes  hande,  elles  for  a  vaine  fhaddow  of 
vertue,  for  the  wealth  and  profite  of  no  man,  to  pun- 
ifhe  himfelfe,  or  to  the  intente  he  maye  be  hable  cour- 
ragiouflie  to  fufter  aduerfitie  :  which  perchaunce  fhall 
neuer  come  to  him,  this  to  do  they  thinke  it  a  point  of 
extreame  madnes,  and  a  token  of  a  man  cruellye 
minded  towardes  himfelfe,  and  vnkind  towards  nature, 
as  one  fo  difdaining  to  be  in  her  daunger,  that  he  re- 
nounceth  and  refufeth  all  her  benefites. 

This  is  their  fentence  and  opinion  of  vertue  and 
pleafure.     And  they  beleue  that  by  mans  reafon  none 
can  be  found  trewer  then  this,  onles  any  Marke  this 
godlyer  be  infpired  into  man  from  heuen.   ^^^^• 
Wherin  whether  they  beleue  well  or  no  neither  the 
time  doth  fuffer  vs  to  difcuffe  neither  it  is  nowe  neces- 
farie.    For  we  haue  taken  vpon  vs  to  fhewe  and  declare 
their  lores  and  ordinaunces,  and  not  to  defende  them. 
But  this  thynge  I  beleue  verely :   howe  foeuer  thefe 
decres  be,  that  there  is  in  no  place  of  the  world, 
neyther  a  more   excellent  people,   neither  a  more 
flourifhynge  commen  wealth.      They  be  lyghte  and 
quickeof  bodie,full  of  actiuitie  and  nimble-  ^j^^  weaithe 
nes,  and  of  more  flrength  then  a  man  and  description 
woulde  iudge  them  by  their  flature,  which  ^^^'^^Utopians. 
for  all  that  is  not  to  lowe.     And  thoughe  theyr  foyle  be 
not  verie  frutefull,  nor  their  aier  very  wholfome,  yet 
againfle  the  ayer  they  fo  defende  them  with  temperate 
diete,  and  fo  order  and  hufbande  their  grounde  with 
diligente  trauaile,  that  in  no  countrey  is  greater  in- 
creafe,  and  plentye  of  come  and  cattell,  nor  mens 
bodies  of  longer  lyfe,  and  fubiect  or  apte  to  fewer  dis- 
eafes.     There  therfore  a  man  maye  fee  well,  and  dili- 
gentlie  exploited  and  furnifhed,  not  onelye  thofe  thinges 
whiche  hufbandemen  do  commenly  in  other  countreis, 
as  by  craft  and  cunninge  to  remedie  the  barrennes  o; 
the  grounde  :  but  alfo  a  whole  wood  by  the  handes  of 
the  people  plucked  vp  by  the  rootes  in  one  place,  and  fet 
againe  in  an  other  place.     Wherein  was  had  regard 
and  confideration,  not  of  plenty,  but  of  commodious 
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carriage,  that  wood  and  timber  might  be  nigher  to  the 
fea,  or  the  riuers,  or,  ye  cities.  For  it  is  leffe  laboure 
and  bufmeffe  to  carri  grayne  farre  by  land,  than  wood. 
The  people  be  gentle,  merie,  quicke,  and  fyne  witted, 
delitinge  in  quietnes,  and  when  nede  requireth,  hable 
to  abide  and  fuffer  much  bodelie  laboure.  Els  they 
be  not  greatly  defirous  and  fond  of  it :  but  in  the  exer- 
cife  and  iludie  of  the  mind  they  be  neuer  wery.  When 
The  vtiiitie  of  they  had  herd  me  fpeak  of  ye  greke  litera- 
thegreketonge.  ^^j.^  q^  lerning  (for  in  latin  there  was  noth- 
ing that  I  thought  they  would  greatly  alow,  befides 
hifloriens  and  Poetes)  they  made  wonderfull  eamefte 
and  importunate  fute  vnto  me  that  I  would  teach  and 
inflructe  them  in  that  tonge  and  leaminge.  I  beganne 
therfore  to  reade  vnto  them,  at  the  firfl  truelie  more 
bicaufe  I  would  not  feme  to  refufe  the  laboure,  then 
that  I  hooped  that  they  would  any  thing  profite  therein. 
But  when  I  had  gone  forward  a  litle,  I  perceaued  in- 
continente  by  their  diligence,  that  my 
apmTs  to  kar-  laboure  fhould  not  be  beflowed  in  vaine. 
ninge    in  the  YoT  they  besfan  fo  eafelie  to  fafhion  their 
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letters,  fo  plamlie  to  pronounce  the  woordes, 
fo  quickelie  to  learne  by  hearte,  and  fo  fuerlie  to  re- 
hearfe  the  fame,  that  I  maruailed  at  it,  fauinge  that 
But  now  most  the  mofl  parte  of  them  were  fine,  and 
serbe^sltfe^^o  ^^o^^^  wittcs  and  of  ripe  age,  piked  oute 
leaminge,  and  of  the  compauie  of  the  learned  men,  whiche 
witter?o"rrupt  ^^t  ouclie  of  their  owne  free  and  voluntarie 
with  pleasures  will,  but  alfo  by  the  commaundemente  of 
the  counfell,  vndertoke  to  learne  this  langage.  There- 
fore in  leffe  then  thre  yeres  fpace  there  was  nothing  in 
the  Greke  tonge  that  they  lacked.  They  were  hable 
to  rede  good  authors  withoute  anie  flaye,  if  the  booke 
were  not  falfe.  This  kynde  of  learninge,  as  I  fuppofe, 
they  toke  fo  muche  the  fooner,  bycaufe,  it  is  fumwhat 
allyaunte  to  them.  For  I  thinke  that  this  nation  tooke 
their  beginninge  of  the  Grekes,  bicaufe  their  fpeche, 
which  in  al  other  poyntes  is  not  much  vnlyke  the 
Perfian  tonge,  kepeth  dyuers  fignes  and  tokens  of  the 
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greke  langage  in  the  names  of  their  cityes,  and  of  theire 
magiflrates.  They  haue  of  me  (for  when  I  was  deter- 
myned  to  entre  into  my.  iiii.  voyage,  I  cafLe  into  the 
fhippe  in  the  fleade  of  marchandife  a  prety  fardel  of 
bookes,  bycaufe  I  intended  to  come  againe  rather 
neuer,  than  fhortly)  they  haue,  I  faye,  of  me  the  mode 
parte  of  Platoes  workes,  more  of  Ariftotles,  alfo 
Theophraflus  of  plantes,  but  in  diuers  places  (which  I 
am  forye  for)  vnperfecte.  For  whiles  we  were  a  fhip- 
borde,  a  marmofet  chaunced  vpon  the  booke,  as  it  was 
negligentlye  layde  by,  which  wantonlye  playinge  there- 
wyth  plucked  oute  certeyne  leaues,  and  toore  them  in 
pieces.  Of  them  that  haue  wrytten  the  grammer,  they 
haue  onelye  Lafcaris.  For  Theodorus  I  caried  not 
\vyth  me,  nor  neuer  a  dictionayre,  but  Hefichius,  and 
Diofcorides.  They  fett  greate  floore  by  Plutarches 
bookes.  And  they  be  delyted  wyth  Lucianes  mery 
conceytes  and  iefles.  Of  the  Poetes  they  haue  Ariflo 
phanes,  Homer,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles  in  Aldus 
fmall  prynte.  Of  the  Hiflorians  they  haue  Thucidides, 
Herodotus,  and  Herodian.  Alfo  my  companion, 
Tricius  Apinatus  caried  with  him  phifick  bokes,  cer- 
tein  fmal  woorkes  of  Hippocrates  and  Galenes  Micro- 
techne.  The  whyche  boke  they  haue  in  greate  efli- 
mation.  For  thoughe  there  be  almofl  no  nation  vnder 
heauen  that  hath  leffe  nede  of  Phificke  p^isicke 
then  they,  yet  this  notwithflandyng,  hieghiy  regar- 
Phificke  is  no  where  in  greater  honour.  ^  * 
Bycaufe  they  counte  the  knowledge  of  it  among  the 
goodlyefle,  and  mofl  profytable  partes  of  Philofophie. 
Forwhyles  they  by  the  helpe  of  this  Philofophie  fearche 
oute  the  fecrete  myfleryes  of  nature,  they  thinke  them- 
felfes  to  receaue  therby  not  onlye  wonderfull  greate 
pleafure,  but  alfo  to  obteine  great  thankes  and  fauour 
of  the  autour  and  maker  therof.  Whome  they  thinke 
according  to  ye  faffion  of  other  artificers,  ^he  contem- 
to  haue  fet  furth  the  maruelous  and  gor-  piadon  of  na. 
gious  frame  of  the  world  for  man  with  great  ^^^^' 
affeccion  intentiuely  to  beholde.    Whom  only  he  hath 
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made  of  witte,  and  capacitie  to  confidre  and  vnder- 
(land  the  excellencie  of  fo  great  a  woork.  And  there- 
fore he  beareth  (fay  they)  more  goodwil  and  loue  to 
the  curious  and  diligent  beholder  and  vewer  of  his 
woork  and  maruelour  at  the  fame,  then  he  doth  to 
him,  which  like  a  very  brute  beafte  without  witte  and 
reafon,  or  as  one  without  fenfe  or  mouing,  hathe  no 
regarde  to  foo  greate  and  foo  wonderfull  a  fpectacle. 
The  wittes  therefore  of  the  Utopians  inurede  and  exer- 
cifed  in  leamynge,  be  marueilous  quycke  in  the  inuen- 
tion  of  feates  helpinge  annye  thinge  to  the  aduantage 
and  wealthe  of  lyffe.  Howbeit.  ii.  feates  theye  maye 
thanke  vs  for.  That  is,  the  fcyence  of  imprinting,  and 
the  crafte  of  makinge  paper.  And  yet  not  onelye  vs 
but  chiefelye  and  principallye  themfelfes. 

For  when  we  (hewede  to  them  Aldus  his  print  in 
bookes  of  paper,  and  told  them  of  the  fluffe  wherof 
paper  is  made,  and  of  the  feate  of  grauing  letters, 
fpeaking  fumwhat  more,  then  we  colde  plainlye  declare 
(for  there  was  none  of  vs,  that  knewe  perfectlye  either 
the  one  or  the  other)  they  furthwith  very  wittely  con- 
iectured  the  thinge.  And  where  as  before  they  wrote 
onely  in  Ikinnes,  in  barkes  of  tryes,  and  in  rides,  nowe 
they  haue  attempted  to  make  paper,  and  to  imprint 
letters.  And  thoughe  at  the  firfl  yt  proued  not  all  of 
the  befle,  yet  by  often  affayinge  the  fame  they  fliortelye 
got  the  feate  of  bothe.  And  haue  fo  broughte  the 
matter  aboute,  that  yf  they  had  copyes  of  Greeke 
authores,  they  coulde  lacke  no  bookes.  But  nowe 
they  haue  no  moore,  then  I  rehearfed  before,  fauinge 
that  by  pryntynge  of  bookes  they  haue  multiplyed  and 
increafed  the  fame  into  manye  thoufandes  of  copies. 
Whofoeuer  cummethe  thether  to  fee  the  lande,  beinge 
excellent  in  anye  gifte  of  wytte,  or  throug[h]e  muche 
and  longe  ioumienge  wel  experienfed  and  fene  in  the 
knoweledg[e]  of  many  countreies  (for  the  whyche  caufe 
wee  were  very  welcome  to  them)  him  they  receyue  and 
interteyne  wonders  gentilly,  and  louinglye.  For  they 
haue  delite  to  heare  what  is  done  in  euerye  lande. 
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howbeit  verye  fewe  merchaunte  men  come  thether. 
For  what  fhoulde  they  bring  thether,  onles  it  were  Iron, 
or  els  gold  and  filuer,  whiche  they  hadde  rather  carrye 
home  agayne  ?    Alfo  fuch  thinges  as  are  to  be  caryed 
oute  of  theire  lande,  they  thinke  it  more  wyfedome 
to  carry  that  gere  furthe  themfelfes,  then  that  other 
Ihoulde  come  thether  to  fetche  it, 
to  th[e]  entente  they  maye  the  bet- 
ter knowe  the  out  landes  on 
euerye  fyde  of  them,  and 
kepe  in  vre  the  feate 
and  knowledge 
of  failinge. 

<©f  13ontiemen,  jsiclte  per* 
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utx0  otfier  mattetief. 

Hey  neither  make  bondemen  of  prifoners 
taken  in  battayle,  oneles  it  be  ^  marudous 
in  battaylle  that  they  foughte  equitie  of 
them  felfes,  nor  of  bondmens  ^^^'^^'^°"- 
children,  nor  to  be  fhort,  of  anye  fuche  as 
they  canne  gette  oute  of  forreine  countries,  though  he 
were  theire  a  bondman.     But  either  fuche,  as  amonge 
themfelfes  for  heinous  offences  be  punyfhed  with  bond- 
age, or  elles  fuche,  as  in  the  Cities  of  other  landes  for 
great  trefpaffes  be  condempned  to  deathe.     And  of 
this  fort  of  bondemen  they  haue  moofle  floore. 

For  manye  of  them  they  bringe  home  fumtimes  pay- 
inge  very  lytle  for  them,  yea  moofte  commonlye  gett- 
ynge  them  for  gramercye.  Thefe  fortes  of  bondemen 
they  kepe  not  onely  in  continual  woorke  and  labour, 
but  alfo  in  bandes.  But  their  oune  men  they  handle 
hardefl,  whom  they  ludge  more  defperate,  and  to  haue 
deferaed  greater  puniffhemente,  bycaufe  they  being  fo 
godlye  broughte  vp  to  vertue  in  foo  excelente  a  com- 
mon wealth,  could  not  for  all  that  be  refreined  from 
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mifdoing.  An  other  kinde  of  bondemen  they  haue, 
when  a  vile  drudge  being  a  poore  laborer  in  an  other 
countrey  doth  chuefe  of  his  owne  free  wyll  to  be  a 
bondman  among  them.  Thefe  they  intreate  and 
order  honeflly,  and  enterteine  almofle  as  gentellye,  as 
theire  owne  free  cytyzeins,  fauynge  that  they  put  them 
to  a  lyttle  more  laboure,  as  thereto  accuflomed.  Yf 
annye  fuche,  be  difpofed  to  departe  thens  (whiche  fel- 
dome  is  feene)  they  neither  holde  him  againile  his 
Of  them  that  wyll,  neither  fende  him  away  with  emptye 
be  sicke.  haudes.    The  fycke  (as  I  fayde)  they  fee  to 

with  great  affection,  and  lette  nothing  at  al  paffe  con- 
cerninge  either  Phify eke  or  good  diete,  whereby  they  may 
be  reflored  againe  to  their  health.  Such  as  be  ficke  of 
incurable  difeafes  they  comforte  with  fittinge  by  them, 
with  talkinge  with  them,  and  to  be  fhorte  with  all 
maner  of  helpes  that  may  be.  But  yf  the  difeafe  be 
not  onelye  vncurable,  but  alfo  full  of  contynuall  payne 
and  anguifhe :  then  the  priefles  and  the  magiflrates 
exhort  the  man,  feinge  he  is  not  hable  to  doo  anye 
dewtye  of  lyffe,  and  by  ouerlyuinge  his  owne  deathe  is 
noyfome  and  irkefome  to  other,  and  greuous  to  him- 
felfe  :  that  he  wyl  determine  with  himfelfe  no  longer  to 
cheryfhe  that  peflilent  and  peineful  difeafe.  And  feinge 
his  lyfe  is  to  him  but  a  tormentp,  that  he  wyl  not  bee 
vnwillinge  to  dye,  but  rather  take  a  good  hope  to  him, 
Voiuntarye  and  either  dilpatche  himfelfe  out  of  that 
deathe.  payncful  lyffc,  as  out  of  a  prifon,  or  a  racke 

of  tormente,  or  elles  fuffer  himfelfe  wyllinglye  to  be 
rydde  oute  of  it  by  other.  And  in  fo  doinge  they 
tell  him  he  fhall  doo  wyfely,  feing  by  his  deathe  he 
fhall  lofe  no  commoditye,  but  ende  his  payne.  And 
bycaufe  in  that  acte  he  fhall  followe  the  counfel  of  the 
pryefles,  that  is  to  faye,  of  the  interpreters  of  goddes 
wyll  and  pleafure,  they  fhewe  him  that  he  fhall  do  lyke 
a  godly  and  a  vertuous  man.  They  that  be  thus  per- 
fuaded,  finyfhe  theire  Hues  willynglye,  either  with 
hunger,  or  elles  dye  in  theire  fleape  without  anye  feal- 
ing  of  deathe.      But  they  caufe  none  fuche  to  dye 
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agaynfle  his  wyll,  nor  they  vfe  no  lefle  dilygence  and 
attendaunce  aboute  him  :  beleuinge  this  to  be  an 
honorable  deathe.  EUes  he  that  killeth  himfelf  before 
that  the  pryefles  and  the  counfel  haue  allowed  the 
caufe  of  his  deathe,  him  as  vnworthy  either  to  be 
buryed,  or  with  fier  to  be  confumed,  they  cafte  vn- 
buried  into  fome  flinkinge  marrifh  The  of  wediocke 
woman  is  not  maried  before  fhe  be  xviii. 
yeres  olde.  The  man  iiij  yeres  elder  before  he  marye. 
If  either  the  man  or  the  woman  be  proued  to  haue 
actually  offended  before  theire  marriage,  with  an  other, 
the  partye  that  fo  hathe  trefpaced  is  Iharpelye  punifhed. 
And  bothe  the  offenders  be  forbidden  euer  after  in  al 
theire  lyfe  to  marrye  :  oneles  the  faulte  be  forgeuen  by 
the  princes  pardone.  But  bothe  the  good  man  and 
the  good  wyfe  of  the  houfe,  where  that  offenfe  was 
committed  as  beinge  flacke  and  neglygent  in  lokinge 
to  theire  chardge,be  in  daunger  of  greate  reproche  and 
infamye.  That  offenfe  is  fo  fharpely  punyfhed,  bicaufe 
they  perceaue,  that  onles  they  be  diligentlye  kepte  from 
the  libertye  of  this  vice,  fewe  wyll  ioyne  together  in 
the  loue  of  marriage,  wherein  all  the  lyfe  mufl  be  led 
with  one,  and  alfo  all  the  griefes  and  difpleafures  com 
ming  therewith  paciently  be  taken  and  borne.  Fur- 
thermore in  chuefmge  wyfes  and  hufbandes  they  ob- 
ferue  earneflly  and  flraytelye  a  cuflome,  whiche  femed 
to  vs  very  fonde  and  folyfhe.  For  a  fad 
and  an  honefl  matrone  fheweth  the  woman,  verie  honestly, 
be  fhe  mayde  or  widdowe,  naked  to  the  y?^  ^^^  ^^- 
wower.  And  lykewyfe  a  fage  and  difcrete 
man  exhibyteth  the  wower  naked  to  the  woman.  At 
this  cuflome  we  laughed,  and  difalowed  it  as  foohfhe. 
But  they  on  the  other  parte  doo  greatlye  wonder  at  the 
follye  of  al  other  nations,  whyche  in  byinge  a  colte, 
whereas  a  lytle  money  is  in  hafarde,  be  fo  charye  and 
circumfpecte,  that  thoughe  he  be  almofle  all  bare,  yet 
they  wyll  not  bye  hym,  oneles  the  faddel  and  all  the 
harneies  be  taken  of,  leafle  vnder  thofe  couerynges  be 
hydde,  fom  galle  or  foore.  And  yet  in  chuefmge  a  wyfe. 
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whyche  (halbe  either  pleafure,  or  difpleafure  to  them 
all  theire  lyfe  after,  they  be  fo  recheles,  that  al  the 
refydewe  of  the  woomans  bodye  beinge  couered  with 
cloothes,  they  efleme  her  fcafelye  be  one  handebredeth 
(for  they  can  fe  no  more  but  her  face)  and  fo  to  ioyne 
her  to  them  not  without  greate  ieoperdye  of  euel 
agreinge  together,  yf  any  thing  in  her  body  afterward 
fliould  chaunce  of  offend  and  myflyke  them. 

For  all  men  be  not  fo  wyfe,  as  to  haue  refpecte  to 
the  vertuous  conditions  of  the  partie.  And  the  en- 
dowmentes  of  the  bodye  caufe  the  vertues  of  the 
minde  more  to  be  eflemed  and  regarded:  yea  euen 
in  the  mariages  of  wyfe  men.  Verely  fo  foule  defor- 
mitie  maye  be  hydde  vnder  thofe  coueringes,  that  it 
maye  quite  alienate  and  take  awaye  the  mans  mynde 
from  his  wyfe,  when  it  flial  not  be  lawful  for  theire 
bodies  to  be  feparate  agayne.  If  fuche  deformitie 
happen  by  any  chaunce  after  themariage  is  confummate 
and  finyfhed,  wel,  there  is  no  remedie  but  patience. 
Euery  man  mufle  take  his  fortune  wel  a  worthe.  But 
it  were  wel  done  that  a  lawe  were  made  wherebye  all 
fuche  deceytes  myghte  be  efchewed,  and  aduoyded  be- 
fore hande. 

And  this  were  they  conflreyned  more  eamefllye  to 
looke  vpon,  becaufe  they  onlye  of  the  nations  in  that 
parte  of  the  worlde  bee  contente  euerye  man  with 
one  wyfe  a  piece.  And  matrymoneie  is  there  neuer 
broken,  but  by  death  :  excepte  adult erye  breake  the 
bonde,  or  els  the  intollerable  wayewarde  maners  of 
either  partye.  For  if  either  of  them  finde 
morcemen  themfelfe  for  any  fuch  caufe  greued :  they 
maye  by  the  licenfe  of  the  counfel  chaunge  and  take 
another.  But  the  other  partie  lyueth  euer  after  in  in- 
famye,  and  out  of  wedlocke.  Howbeit  the  hufbande 
to  put  away  his  wife  for  no  other  faulte,  but  for  that 
fome  myfhappe  is  fallen  to  her  bodye,  this  by  no 
meanes  they  wyll  fuffre.  For  they  iudge  it  a  great 
poynt  of  crueltie,  that  anye  body  in  their  mofle  nede 
of  helpe  and  comforte,  fhoulde  be  cafle  of  and  forfaken, 
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and  that  olde  age,  whych  both  bringeth  ficknes  with 
it,  and  is  a  fyckenes  it  felfe,  fhould  vnkindly  and  vn- 
faythfullye  be  delte  withall.  But  nowe  and  then  it 
chaunfeth,  where  as  the  man  and  the  woman  cannot 
well  agree  betw[e]ne  themfelfes,  both  of  them  fyndinge 
other,  with  whome  they  hope  to  lyue  more  quietlye  and 
merylye,  that  tJiey  by  the  full  confente  of  them  bothe 
be  diuorfed  a  fonder  and  maried  againe  to  other.  But 
that  not  without  the  authoritie  of  the  counfell.  "Whiche 
agreeth  to  no  diuorfes,  before  they  and  their  vryfts 
haue  diligently  tried  and  examyned  the  matter.  Yea 
and  then  alfo  they  be  lothe  to  confent  to  it,  bycaufe 
they  know  this  to  be  the  next  way  to  break  loue  be- 
twene  man  and  Avyfe,  to  be  in  eafye  hope  of  a  new 
mariage.  Breakers  of  wedlocke  be  punyfhed  with 
moofle  greuous  bondage.  And  if  both  the  offenders 
were  maried,  then  the  parties  whiche  in  that  behalfe 
haue  fufferede  wrong,  beinge  diuorfed  from  the  auou- 
treis,  be  maried  together,  if  they  wille,  or  els  to  whom 
they  lufl.  But  if  either  of  them  both  do  flyl  continewe 
in  loue  towarde  fo  vnkinde  a  bedfellowe,  the  vfe  of 
wedlocke  is  not  to  them  forbidden,  if  the  party  e  faulte- 
les  be  difpofed  to  followe  in  toylinge  and  drudgerye 
the  perfon,  which  for  that  offence  is  condempned  to 
bondage.  And  very  ofte  it  chaunceth  that  the  repen- 
taunce  of  the  one,  and  the  earnefle  diligence  of  the 
other,  dothe  fo  moue  the  prince  with  pytie  and  compas- 
fion,  that  he  refloreth  the  bonde  perfone  from  feruitude 
to  libertie  and  fredom  again.  But  if  the  fame  partie 
be  taken  eftfones  in  that  faulte,  there  is  no  other  waye 
but  death.  To  other  trefpaces  no  prefcript  punifh- 
mente  is  appoynted  by  anye  lawe.  But 
accordinge  to  the  heynoufenes  of  the  of-  of  punfshment^ 
fenfe,  or  contrarye,  fo  the  punifhemente  is  §"s"retion^o^f 
moderated  by  the  difcretion  of  the  coun-  t*ie  magistra- 
fell.  The  hufbandes  chaflice  theire  wyfes:  ^^** 
and  the  parentes  theire  children,  oneles  they  haue  done 
anye  fo  horryble  an  offenfe,  that  the  open  punyfhe- 
mente  thereof  maketh  muche  for  the  aduauncemente 
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of  honefle  maners.  But  mode  commenlye  the  raoile 
heynous  faultes  be  punyfhed  with  the  incommoditie  of 
bondage.  For  that  they  fuppofe  to  be  to  the  offenders 
no  leffe  griefe,  and  to  the  common  wealth  more  pro- 
fit, then  yf  they  Ihould  haflely  put  them  to  death,  and 
fo  make  them  quite  out  of  the  waye.  For  there  cum- 
meth  more  profit  of  theire  laboure,  then  of  theire 
deathe,  and  by  theire  example  they  feare  other  the 
longer  from  lyke  offenfes.  But  if  they  beinge  thus 
vfed,  doo  rebell  and  kicke  againe,  then  forfothe  they 
be  flayne  as  defperate  and  wilde  beafles,  whom  neither 
prifon  nor  chaine  coulde  reflraine  and  kepe  vnder.  But 
they,  whiche  take  theire  bondage  pacientlye,  be  not 
lefte  all  hopeles.  For  after  they  haue  bene  broken 
and  tamed  with  long  miferies,  if  then  thei  fhewe  fuch 
repentaunce,  as  therebye  it  maye  bee  perceaued  that 
they  be  foryer  for  theire  offenfe  then  for  their  punyfhe- 
mente :  fumtymes  by  the  Prynces  prerogatyue,  and 
fumtymes  by  the  voyce  and  confent  of  the  people, 
theire  bondage  either  is  mitigated,  or  els  cleane  re- 
,^  .         J      leafed  and  forsreuen.     He  that  moueth  to 

Motion  to  ad-  ,  ^  .V  i    rr     j  i  • 

uoutrye  pa-  aduoutreye  is  m  no  leffe  daunger  and  leo- 
nished.  perdie,  then  yf  he  hadde  committed  ad- 

uoutrye  in  dede.  For  in  all  offenfes  they  counte  the 
intente  and  pretenfed  purpofe  as  euel,  as  the  acte  or 
dede  it  felfe,  thinking  that  no  lette  oughte  to  excufe 
him,  that  did  his  befle  to  haue  no  lette.  They  haue 
fmgular  delite  and  pleafure  in  foles.     And  as  it  is  a 

greate  reproche  to  do  annye  of  them,  hurte 
foofe"'****^        or  iniury,  fo  they  prohibite  not  to  take 

pleafure  of  foolyfhnes.  For  that,  they 
thinke,  dothe  muche  good  to  the  fooles.  And  if  any 
man  be  fo  fadde,  and  flerne,  that  he  cannot  laughe 
neither  at  their  wordes,  nor  at  their  dedes,  none  of 
them  be  committed  to  his  tuition :  for  feare  lead  he 
would  not  intreate  them  gentilly  and  fauorably  enough : 
to  whom  they  (hould  brynge  no  delectation  (for  other 
goodnes  in  them  is  none)  muche  leffe  anye  profiite 
(houlde  they  yelde  him.     To  mocke  a  man  for  his  de- 
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formitle,  or  for  that  he  lacketh  anye  parte  or  lymme  of 
his  bodye,  is  counted  greate  difhoneflye  and  reproche, 
not  to  him  that  is  mocked,  but  to  him  that  mocketh. 
Which  vnwyfely  doth  imbrayde  anye  man  of  that  as  a 
vice,  that  was  not  in  his  powre  to  efchewe.     Alfo  as 
they  counte  and  reken  verye  Httle  witte  to  be  in  him, 
that  regardeth  not  naturall  bewtie  and  comHneffe,  fo 
to  helpe  the  fame  with  payntinges,  is  taken 
for  a  vaine  and  a  wanton  pride,  not  with-  Counterfeite 
oute  greate  infamie.    For  they  knowe  euen 
by  very  experience,  that  no  comelineffe  of  bewtye 
doethe  fo  hyghelye  commende  and  auaunce  the  wiues 
in  the  conceite  of  their  hufbandes,  as  honefl  condi- 
tions and  lowHnes.     For  as  loue  is  oftentimes  wonne 
with  bewty,  fo  it  is  not  kept,  preferued,  and  continued, 
but  by  vertue  and  obedience.     They  do  g.^^ 
not  onely  feare  their  people  from  doyng  shed  and  ver- 
euil  by  punifhmentes,  but  alfo  allure  them   ^"^  rewarded. 
to  vertue  with  rewardes  of  honoure.     Therfore  they 
fet  vp  in  the  markette  place  the  ymages  of  notable 
men,  and  of  fuch  as  haue  bene  great  and  bounteful 
benefactors  to  the  commen  wealth,  for  ye  perpetual 
memorie  of  their  good  actes  :  and  alfo  that  the  glory 
and  renowme  of  the  auncetors  maye  flyrre  and  pro- 
uoke  their  pofleritie  to  vertue.     He  that 
inordinatly  and  ambitioufly  defireth  pro-  lellTfhT'' 
motions,  is  left  al  hopeles  for  euer  attein-  Jjo^''^  condem- 
ing  any  promotion  as  long  as  he  liueth. 
They  lyue  together  louinglye.     For  no  magiflrate  is 
eyther  hawte  or  fearfull.     Fathers  they  be  called,  and 
lyke  fathers  they  vfe  themfelues.     The  citezens  (as  it 
is  their  dewtie)  willynglye  exhibite  vnto 
them  dew  honour  without  any  compulfion.   Magistrates 

__  ,  .  ,  .      -  ,^      .    -^  .^  honoured. 

Nor  the  pnnce  himfelfe  is  not  knowen 
from  the  other  by  princely  apparell,  or  a  robe  of  flate, 
nor  by  a  crown  or  diademe  roial,  or  cap  of  mainten- 
aunce,  but  by  a  litle  fheffe  of  come  caried  before 
him.  And  fo  a  taper  of  wax  is  borne  before  ye  bifhop, 
wherby  onely  he  is  knowen.      They  haue  but   few 
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Fewe  lawes.  lawcs.  Foi  to  pcoplc  fo  inflructc  and  in- 
ftitute  very  fewe  do  fuffice.  Yea  this  thing  they 
chiefely  reproue  among  other  nations,  that  innumer- 
able bokes  of  lawes  and  expofitions  vpon  the  fame  be 
not  fufficient.  But  they  think  it  againfl  all  right  and 
iuflice  that  men  fhoulde  be  bound  to  thofe  lawes, 
which  either  be  in  number  mo  then  be  hable  to  be 
read,  or  els  blinder  and  darker,  then  that  anye  man 
The  multitude  ^^^  ^^^^  vnderflande  them.  Furthermore 
of  lawyers  they  vtterlie  exclude  and  banilhe  all  at- 
superfluous.  ^Qnieis,  proctours,  and  fergeauntes  at  the 
lawe :  whiche  craftelye  handell  matters,  and  fubtelly 
difpute  of  the  lawes.  For  they  thinke  it  mode  meete, 
that  euery  man  fhould  pleade  his  own  matter,  and  tel 
the  fame  tale  before  the  iudge  that  he  wold  tell  to  his 
man  of  law.  So  ihal  there  be  leffe  circumflaunce  of 
wordes,  and  the  trueth  fhall  foner  come  to  light,  whiles 
the  iudge  with  a  difcrete  iudgement  doeth  waye  the 
woordes  of  him,  whom  no  lawyer  hath  inflructe  with 
deceit,  and  whiles  he  helpeth  and  beareth  out  fimple 
wittes  againfl  the  falfe  and  malicious  circumuentions 
of  craftie  children.  This  is  harde  to  be  obferued  in 
other  countreis,  in  fo  infinitie  a  number  of  blinde  and 
intricate  lawes.  But  in  Utopia  euery  man  is  a  cunning 
lawier.  For  (as  I  faid)  they  haue  very  few  lawes  :  and 
the  plainer  and  groffer  that  anye  interpretation  is: 
that  they  allcwe  as  mofl  iufle.  For  all 
utei"'*^"'°^  lawes  (faie  they)  be  made  and  publyfhed 
onely  to  the  intente,  that  by  them  euer}- 
man  fhoulde  be  put  in  remembraunce  of  his  dewtie. 
But  the  craftye  and  fubtill  interpretation  of  them  (foras- 
muche  as  few  can  atteyne  thereto)  canne  put  verye  fewe 
in  that  remembraunce,  where  as  the  fimple,  the  plaine, 
and  groffe  meaninge  of  the  lawes  is  open  to  euerye  man. 
Elles  as  touchinge  the  vulgare  fort  of  the  people, 
whiche  be  bothe  moofle  in  number,  and  haue  mofle 
nede  to  knowe  their  dewties,  were  it  not  as  good  for 
them,  that  no  law  were  made  at  all,  as  when  it  is  made, 
to  bringe  fo  blynde  an  interpretation  vpon  it,  that 
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without  greate  witte  and  longe  arguynge  no  man  can 
difcuffe  it  ?  To  the  fyndynge  oute  whereof  neyther 
the  grofle  iudgement  of  the  people  can  attaine,  neither 
the  whole  life  of  them  that  be  occupied  in  woorkinge 
for  their  liuynges,  canne  fuffice  thereto.  Thefe  vertues 
of  the  Utopians  haue  caufed  their  nexte  neiboures  and 
borderers,  whiche  Hue  fre  and  vnder  no  fubiection  (for 
the  Utopians  longe  ago,  haue  deliuered  manye  of  them 
from  tirannie)  to  take  magiflrates  of  them,  fome  for  a 
yeare,  and  fome  for  fiue  yeares  fpace.  Which  when 
the  tyme  of  their  office  is  expired,  they  bringe  home 
againe  with  honoure  and  praife,  and  take  new 
againe  with  them  into  their  countrey.  Thefe  nations 
haue  vndoubtedlye  very  well  and  holfomely  prouided 
for  their  common  wealthes.  For  feynge  that  bothe 
the  makinge  and  marringe  of  the  weale  pubhque, 
doeth  depende  and  hange  vpon  the  maners  of  the 
rulers  and  magiflrates,  what  officers  coulde  they  more 
wyfelye  haue  chofen,  then  thofe  which  can  not  be 
ledde  from  honeflye  by  bribes  (for  to  them  that  fhortly 
after  fhal  depart  thens  into  their  own  countrey  money 
fhould  be  vnprofitable)  nor  yet  be  moued  eyther  with 
fauoure,  or  malice  towardes  any  man,  as  beyng  flraun 
gers,  and  vna[c]quainted  with  the  people  ?  The  whiche 
two  vices  of  affection  and  auarice,  where  they  take 
place  in  iudgementes,  incontinente  they  breake  iuflice, 
the  flrongeft  and  fuerefl  bonde  of  a  common  wealth 
Thefe  peoples  whiche  fetche  their  officers  and  rulers 
from  them,  the  Utopians  cal  their  fellowes.  And  othei 
to  whome  they  haue  bene  beneficiall,  they  call  their 
frendes.  As  touching  leagues,  which  in 
other  places  betwene  countrey  and  countrey  ^^  ^«^s"«*- 
be  fo  ofte  concluded,  broken,  and  renewed,  they  neuer 
make  none  with  anie  nation.  For  to  what  purpofe 
ferue  leagues,  fay  they?  As  thoughe  nature  had  not  fet 
fufficient  loue  betwene  man  and  man.  And  who  fo 
regard eth  not  nature,  thinke  you  that  he  will  paffe  for 
wordes  ?  They  be  brought  into  this  opinion  chiefelye, 
becaufe  that  in  thofe  partes  of  the  worlde,  leagues  be- 
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twene  princes  be  wont  to  be  kepte  and  obferued  very 
Iklenderly.  For  here  in  Europa,  and  efpeciallye  in 
thefe  partes  where  the  faith  and  reUgion  of  Chrifle 
reigneth,  the  maieflie  of  leagues  is  euerye  where 
eflemed  holy  and  inuiolable  :  partlie  through  the  iufl- 
ice  and  goodnes  of  princes,  and  partly  at  the  reuer- 
ence  and  motion  of  the  head  Bifhops.  Which  like  as 
they  make  no  promiffe  themfelues,  but  they  do  verye 
religiouflye  perfourme  the  fame,  fo  they  exhorte  all 
princes  in  any  wife  to  abide  by  their  promiffes,  and 
them  that  refufe  or  denye  fo  to  do,  by  their  pontificall 
powre,  and  authoritie  they  compell  thereto.  And 
furely  they  thinke  well  that  it  might  feme  a  verye  re- 
prochefull  thing,  yf  in  the  leagues  of  them  which  by  a 
peculiare  name  be  called  faithful,  faith  fhould  haue  no 
place.  But  in  that  newe  founde  parte  of  the  world, 
which  is  fcafelie  fo  faixe  frome  vs  beyond  the  line  equin- 
octiall,  as  our  life  and  maners  be  diffident  from  theirs, 
no  trufl  nor  confidence  is  in  leagues.  But  the  mo  and 
holier  ceremonies  the  league  is  knitte  vp  with,  the 
foner  it  is  broken  by  fome  cauillation  founde  in  the 
wordes,  which  many  times  of  purpofe  be  fo  craftelie 
put  in,  and  placed,  that  the  bandes  can  neuer  be  fo 
fure  nor  fo  flronge,  but  the>  will  find  fome  hole  open 
to  crepe  out  at,  and  to  breake  both  league  and 
trueth.  The  whiche  craftye  dealing,  yea  the  whiche 
fraude  and  deceite,  if  they  fhould  know  it  to  be  prac- 
tifed  among  priuate  men  in  their  bargaines  and  con- 
tractes,  they  would  incontinent  crie  out  at  it  with  an 
open  mouth,  and  a  fower  countenaunce,  as  an  ofienfe 
mofle  detellable,  and  worthye  to  be  punnyfhed  with  a 
fhamefull  deathe ;  yea  euen  very  they  that  auaunce 
themfelues  authours  of  lyke  counfell  geuen  to  princes. 
Wherfore  it  may  wel  be  thought,  either  that  al  iuflice 
is  but  a  baffe  and  a  low  vertue,  and  which  aualeth  it 
felf  farre  vnder  the  highe  dignitie  of  kynges:  Or  at  the 
leafl  wife,  that  there  be  two  iuftices,  the  one  meete  for 
the  inferiour  forte  of  the  people,  goynge  afote  and  crep- 
yngeloweby  the  grounde^  and  bounde  down  on  euery  fide 
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with  manybandeSjbycaufe  it  fhall  not  run  atrouers.  The 
other  a  princelye  vertue,  which  Hke  as  it  is  of  much  hygh- 
er  maieilie,  then  the  other  pore  iuflice,  fo  alfo  it  is  of  muche 
more  hbertie,  as  to  the  which  nothing  is  vnlawfull  that  it  lus- 
teth  after.  Thefe  maners  of  princes  (as  I  faid)  whiche  be 
there  fo  euell  kepers  of  leagues,  caufe  the  Utopians,  as  I 
fuppofe,  to  make  no  leagues  at  al,  which  perchaunce  would 
chaunge  their  minde  if  they  liued  here.  Howbeit  they 
thinke  that  thoughe  leagues  be  neuer  fo  faithfullye  obfer- 
ued  and  kepte,  yet  the  cuftome  of  makynge  leagues  was 
very  euell  begon.  For  this  caufeth  men  (as  though 
nations  which  be  feperat  a  fondre,  by  ye  fpace  of  a 
litle  hil  or  a  riuer,  were  coupled  together  by  no  focietie 
or  bonde  of  nature)  to  thinke  themfelues  borne  aduer- 
faries  and  enemies  one  to  an  other,  and  that  it  were 
lawfull  for  the  one  to  feke  the  death  and  deflruction 
of  the  other,  if  leagues  were  not :  yea,  and  that  after 
ye  leagues  be  accorded,  frendlhip  doth  not  grow  and 
encrefe :  But  the  licence  of  robbing  and  flealing  doth 
Ilyll  remaine,  as  farfurth  as  for  lack  of  forfight  and  ad- 
uifement  in  writing  the  wordes  of  the  league,  any  fen- 
tence  or  claufe  to  the  contrarie  is  not  therin  fufficientlie 
comprehended.  But  they  be  of  a  contrarye  opinion.  That 
is,  that  no  man  oughte  to  be  counted  an  enemye,  whiche 
hath  done  no  iniurye.  And  that  the  felowfhippe  of  na- 
ture is  a  ftronge  league :  and  that  men  be  better  and  more 
furely  knit  togethers  by  loue  and 
beneuolence,  then  by  couenauntes 
of  leagues  :  by  hartie  affec- 
tion of  minde,  then 
by  wordes. 

(Bf  toarfate. 

Arre  or  battel  as  a  thing  very  beaflly,  and 
yet  to  no  kinde  of  beafles  in  fo  muche 
vfe  as  to  man,  they  do  detefl  and  abhorre. 
And  contrarie  to  the  cuftome  almoofte  of 
all  other  nations,  they  counte  nothynge 
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fo  muche  againfl  glorie,  as  glory  gotten  in  warre. 
And  therefore  thoughe  they  do  daylie  practife  and  ex- 
ercife  themfelues  in  the  difcipline  of  warre,  and  not 
oneUe  the  men,  but  alfo  the  women  vpon  certen  ap- 
pointed daies,  left  they  fhould  be  to  feke  in  the  feate 
of  arm^s,  if  nede  fhould  require,  yet  they  neuer  go  to 
battell,  but  either  in  the  defence  of  their  owne  coun- 
trey,  or  to  driue  out  of  their  frendes  lande  the  enemies 
that  haue  inuaded  it,  or  by  their  power  to  deliuer  from 
the  yocke  and  bondage  of  tirannye  fome  people,  that 
be  therewith  oppreffed.  Which  thing  they  do  of 
meere  pitie  and  compaffion.  Howbeit  they  fende 
helpe  to  their  frendes,  not  euer  in  their  defence.  But 
fometymes  alfo  to  requite  and  reuenge  iniuries  before 
to  them  done.  But  this  they  do  not  onleffe  their 
counfell  and  aduife  in  the  matter  be  afked,  whiles 
it  is  yet  newe  and  frefhe.  For  if  they  finde  the  caufe 
probable,  and  if  the  contrarie  part  wil  not  refloore 
agayne  fuche  thynges  as  be  of  them  iuflelye  demaunded, 
then  they  be  the  chiefe  autours  and  makers  of  the 
warre.  Whiche  they  do  not  onlie  as  ofte  as  by  in- 
rodes  and  inuafions  of  foldiours  praies  and  booties  be 
driuen  awaye,  but  then  alfo  muche  more  mortally, 
when  their  frendes  marchauntes  in  anie  lande,  either 
vnder  the  pretence  of  vniufle  lawes,  or  elles  by  the 
wreflinge  and  wronge  vnderflandinge  of  good  lawes, 
do  fufleine  an  vniufl  accufation  vnder  the  colour  of 
iuflice.  Neither  the  battell  whiche  the  Utopians  fought 
for  the  Nephelogetes  againfl  the  Alaopolitanes  a  litle 
before  oure  time  was  made  for  any  other  caufe,  but 
that  the  Nephelogete  marchaunt  men,  as  the  Utopians 
thought,  fuffred  wrong  of  the  AlaopoHtanes,  vnder  the 
pretence  of  righte.  But  whether  it  were  righte  or 
wronge,  it  was  with  fo  cruel  and  mortal  warre  reuenged, 
the  countreis  rounde  about  ioyninge  their  helpe  and 
powre  to  the  purfaunce  and  malice  of  bothe  parties, 
that  mofle  florifhing  and  wealthy  peoples,  being  fome 
of  them  fhrewedly  fhaken,  and  fome  of  them  fharpely 
beaten,  the  mifcheues  wer  not  finifhed  nor  ended,  vn- 
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til  the  Alaopolitanes,  at  the  lad  were  yelded  vp  as 
bondemen  into  the  iurifdiction  of  the  Nephelogetes. 
For  the  Utopians  fought  not  this  war  for  themfelues. 
And  yet  the  Nephelogetes  before  the  warre,  when  the 
Alaopolitanes  flourifhed  in  wealth,  wer  nothing  to  be 
compared  with  them.  So  egerlye  the  Utopians  pro- 
fequute  the  iniuries  done  to  their  frendes:  yea,  in 
money  matters,  and  not  their  owne  likewife.  For  if 
they  by  coueyne  or  gile  be  wiped  befide  their  goodes, 
fo  that  no  violence  be  done  to  their  bodies,  they 
wreake  their  anger  by  abfleininge  from  occupieng  with 
that  nation,  vntil  they  haue  made  fatiffaction.  Not 
forbicaufe  they  fet  leffe  floore  by  their  owne  citizeins, 
then  by  their  frendes :  but  that  they  take  the  loffe  of 
their  frendes  money  more  heuelie  then  ye  loffe  of  their 
own.  Bicaufe  that  their  frendes  marchaunte  men,  for- 
afmuche  as  that  they  leife  is  their  own  priuate  goods, 
fufteine  great  dammage  by  the  loffe.  But  their  owne 
citizeyns  leife  nothing  but  of  the  commen  goods,  and 
of  that  whiche  was  at  home  plentifull  and  almoft 
fuperfluous,  els  had  it  not  bene  fent  furth.  Therfore 
no  man  feleth  the  loffe.  And  for  this  caufe  they 
thinke  it  to  cruell  an  acte,  to  reuenge  that  loffe  with 
the  deathe  of  manie,  the  incommoditie  of  the  which 
loffe  no  man  feeleth  neither  in  his  lyfe,  nor  yet  in 
his  lining.  But  if  it  chaunce  that  any  of  their  men 
in  any  other  countrey  be  maimed  or  killed,  whe- 
ther it  be  done  by  a  commen  or  a  priuate  counfel, 
knowyng  and  trying  out  the  trueth  of  the  matter  by 
their  ambafladours,  onleffe  the  offenders  be  ren- 
dered vnto  them  in  recompence  of  the  iniurie,  they 
will  not  be  appeafed :  but  incontinent  they  proclaime 
warre  againfl  them.  The  offenders  yelded,  they  pun- 
ifhe  either  with  death,  or  with  bondage.  They  be  not 
only  fory,  but  alfo  afhamed  to  atchieue  the  victorie  with 
bloudfhed,  counting  it  greate  folie  to  bie  victorie  deare 
precious  wares  to  dere.  They  reioyfe  and  bought. 
auaunt  themfelues,  if  they  vanquifhe  and  oppreffe  their 
enemies  by  craft  and  deceite.     And  for  that  act  they 
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make  a  generall  triumph,  and  as  yf  the  matter  were 
manfuUye  handeled,  they  let  vp  a  pyller  of  flone  in  the 
place  where  they  fo  vanquilhed  their  enemies,  in  token 
of  the  victorie.  For  then  they  glorie,  then  they  boafle, 
and  cracke  that  they  haue  plaied  the  men  in  deede, 
when  they  haue  fo  ouercommen,  as  no  other  Uuing 
creature  but  onely  man  could :  that  is  to  faye,  by  the 
by  the  mighte  and  puifaunce  of  wit.  For  with  bodily 
flrength  (fay  they)  beares,  lions,  boores,  wulfes,  dogges, 
and  other  wild  beafles  do  fight.  And  as  the  mofle 
part  of  them  do  pafle  vs  in  flrength  and  fierce  courage, 
fo  in  wit  and  reafon  we  be  much  ftronger  then  they  all. 
Their  chief  and  principall  purpofe  in  warre,  is  to  ob 
teine  that  thynge,  whiche  if  they  had  before  obteined, 
they  woulde  not  haue  moued  battell.  But  if  that  be 
QOt  poffible,  they  take  fo  cruell  vengeaunce  of  them 
whiche  be  in  the  faulte,  that  euer  after  they  be  aferde 
to  do  the  like.  This  is  their  chiefe  and  principall  in- 
tent, whiche  they  immediatlie  and  firft  of  al  profe- 
quute,  and  fetforwarde.  But  yet  fo,  that  they  be  more 
circumfpecte,  in  auoidinge  and  efchewynge  ieopardies, 
then  they  be  defierous  of  prayfe  and  renowne.  There- 
fore immediatlye  after  that  warre  is  ones  folemnelie  de- 
nounced, they  procure  many  proclamations  figned  with 
their  owne  commen  feale  to  be  fet  vp  priuilie  at  one 
time  in  their  enemies  lande,  in  places  mofle  frequented. 
In  thefe  proclamations  they  promifiTe  greate  rewardes 
to  hym  that  will  kill  their  enemies  prince,  and  fome 
what  lefTe  giftes,  but  them  verye  greate  alfo,  for  eueiye 
heade  of  them,  whofe  names  be  in  the  faide  proclama- 
tions  conteyned.  They  be  thofe  whom  they  count  their 
chiefe  adueifaries,  next  vnto  the  prince.  Whatfoeuer  is  pre- 
fcribed  vnto  him  that  killeth  any  of  the  proclaimed  per- 
fons,  that  is  dubled  to  him  that  bringeth  anye  of  the  fame 
to  them  aliue :  yea,  and  to  the  proclaimed  perfones 
themfelues,  if  they  wil  chaunge  their  mindes,  and  come 
into  them,  taking  their  partes,  they  prefer  the  fame 
greate  rewardes  vnth.  pardone,  and  fuertie  of  their  Hues. 
Tiierefore  it  quickely  commeth  to  paffe  that  their  ene- 
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mies  haue  all  other  men  in  fufpicion,  and  be  vnfaith- 
full,  and  millrufling  among  themfelues  one  to  another, 
liuing  in  great  feare,  and  in  no  leffe  ieopardie.  For  it 
is  well  knowen,  that  diners  times  the  mofl  part  of  them 
(and  fpeciallie  the  prince  him  felfe)  hathe  bene  betraied 
of  them,  in  whom  they  put  their  mofle  hope  and  truil. 
So  that  there  is  no  maner  of  act  nor  dede  that  giftes 
and  rewardes  do  not  enforce  men  vnto.  And  in  re- 
wardes  they  kepe  no  meafure.  But  remembring  and 
confidering  into  how  great  hafarde  and  ieopardie  they 
cal  them,  endeuoure  themfelues  to  recompence  the 
greatnes  of  the  daunger  with  like  great  benefites.  And 
therefore  they  promife  not  only  wonderful  greate  abun- 
daunce  of  golde,  but  alfo  landes  of  greate  reuenue?, 
lieng  in  mofl  faffe  places  among  theire  frendes.  And 
theire  promiffes  they  perfourme  faythfully  withoute 
annye  fraude  or  couyne.  This  cuflome  of  byinge 
and  fellynge  aduerfaryes  among  other  people  is  dyfal- 
lowed,  as  a  cruel  acte  of  a  baffe  and  a  cowardyfhe 
mynde.  But  they  in  this  behalfe  thinke  themfelfes 
muche  prayfe  woorthy,  as  who  lyke  wyfe  men  by  this 
meanes  difpatche  greate  warres  withoute  anny  battell  or 
fkyrmyfhe.  Yea  they  counte  it  alfo  a  dede  of  pytye 
and  mercye,  bicaufe  that  by  the  deathe  of  a  fewe  offen- 
ders the  lyues  of  a  greate  numbre  of  innocentes,  afwel 
of  theire  oune  men  as  alfo  of  theire  enemies  be  raun- 
fomed  and  faued,  which  in  fighting  fhoulde  haue  bene 
fleane.  For  they  doo  no  leffe  pytye  the  baffe  and 
common  forte  of  theire  enemies  people,  then  they  doo 
theire  owne :  knowing  yat  they  be  driuen  and  enforced 
to  warre  againfle  their  willes  by  the  furyous  madnes  of 
theire  princes  and  heades.  Yf  by  none  of  thefe  meanes 
the  matter  goo  forwarde,  as  they  woulde  haue  it,  then 
they  procure  occayfons  of  debate,  and  diffention  to  be 
fpredde  amonge  theire  enemnes.  As  by  bringinge  the 
princes  brother,  or  fome  of  the  noble  men  in  hoope  to 
obtayne  the  kingedome.  Yf  this  waye  preuayle  not, 
then  they  reyfe  vp  the  people  that  be  nexte  neyghe- 
boures  and  borderers  to  theire  enemyes,  and  them  they 
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fette  in  theire  neckes  vnder  the  coloure  of  fome  olde 
tytle  of  ryghte,  fuch  as  kynges  doo  neuer  lacke.  To 
them  they  promyffe  theire  helpe  and  ayde  in  theire 
warre.  And  as  for  moneye  they  gyue  them  abund- 
aunce.  But  of  theire  owne  cytyzeins  they  fende  to 
them  fewe  or  none.  Whome  they  make  fo  much  of, 
and  loue  fo  intierlye,  that  they  would  not  be  wilUng  to 
chaunge  anye  of  them  for  their  aduerfaries  prince.  But 
their  gold  and  filuer,  bycaufe  they  kepe  it  all  for  thys 
only  purpofe,  they  laye  it  owte  frankly  and  frely:  as 
who  (houlde  lyue  euen  as  wealthely,  if  they  hadde  be- 
ftowed  it  euerye  pennye.  Yea  and  befydes  theire 
ryches,  whyche  they  kepe  at  home,  thei  haue  alfo  an 
infinite  treafure  abrode,  by  reafon  that  (as  I  fayde  be- 
fore) manye  nations  be  in  their  debte.  Therefore  they 
hiere  foldiours  oute  of  all  countreis  and  fende  them 
to  battayle,  but  cheifly  of  the  zapoletes.  This  people 
is.  500.  myles  from  Utopia  eaflewarde.  They  be  hide- 
ous, fauage,  and  fyerce,  dwellynge  in  wild  woodes  and 
high  mountaines,  where  they  were  bredde  and  brought 
vp.  They  be  of  an  harde  nature,  hable  to  abide  and 
fufleine  heate,  colde,  and  labour,  abhorrynge  from  all 
delicate  deintyes,  occupyenge  no  hufbandrye  nor  tyll- 
age  of  the  ground,  homelye  and  rude  both  in  buildinge 
of  their  houfes  and  in  their  apparrel,  geuen  vnto 
no  goodnes,  but  onely  to  the  breedinge  and  bring- 
ynge  vp  of  cattel.  The  mofle  parte  of  theire  lyuinge 
is  by  huntynge  and  ftealynge.  They  be  borne  one- 
lye  to  warre,  whyche  they  diligentlye  and  ear- 
neflelye  feke  for.  And  when  they  haue  gotten  it, 
they  be  wonders  glad  thereof.  They  goo  furthe  of 
theire  countreye  in  greate  companyes  together,  and 
who  foeuer  lackethe  fouldyours,  there  they  proff-^r 
theire  feruice  for  fmall  wages.  This  is  onelye  the 
crafte  they  haue  to  gette  theire  liuynge  by.  They 
maynteyne  theire  lyfe,  by  fekinge  theire  deathe.  For 
them  whomewyth  they  be  in  waygesthey  fyghtehardelye, 
fyerflye,  and  faythefullye.  But  they  bynde  themfelfes 
for  no  certeyne  tyme.     But  vpon  this  condition  they 
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entre  into  bondes,  that  the  nexte  daye  they  wyll  take 
parte  with  the  other  fyde  for  greatter  wayges,  and  the 
nexte  daye  after  that,  they  wyll  be  readye  to  come 
backe  agayne  for  a  lytle  more  moneye.  There  be  fewe 
warres  thereawaye,  wherein  is  not  a  greate  numbre  of 
them  in  bothe  partyes.  Therefore  it  dayelye  chaun- 
cethe  that  nye  kynfefolke  whyche  were  hiered  together 
on  one  parte,  and  there  verye  frendelye  and  familiarlye 
vfed  themfelfes  one  wyth  another,  Ihortely  after  beinge 
feparate  in  contrarye  partes,  runne  one  againfle  another 
enuyouflye  and  fyercelye:  and  forgettinge  bothe  kindred 
and  frendefhyppe,  thrufte  theire  fwordes  one  in  another. 
And  that  for  none  other  caufe,  but  that  they  be  hyered 
of  contrarye  prynces  for  a  lytle  moneye.  Whyche  they 
doo  fo  hyghlye  regarde  and  efleame,  that  they  will 
eafelye  be  prouoked  to  chaunge  partes  for  a  halfe- 
penye  more  wayges  by  the  daye.  So  quyckelye 
they  haue  taken  a  fmacke  in  couetefenes.  Whyche  for 
all  that  is  to  them  no  proffyte.  For  that  they  gette  by 
fyghtynge,  immedyatelye  they  fpende  vnthryftelye  and 
wretchedlye  in  ryotte.  This  people  fighteth  for  the 
Utopians  agaynfle  all  nations,  bycaufe  they  geue  them 
greatter  wayges,  then  annye  other  nation  wyll.  For 
the  Utopians  lyke  as  they  feke  good  men  to  vfe  wel, 
fo  they  feke  thefe  euell  and  vicious  men  to  abufe. 
Whome,  when  neade  requirethc,  with  promiffes  of 
greate  rewardes  they  putte  forthe  into  great  ieopardyes. 
From  whens  the  moofle  parte  of  them  neuer  cumineth 
againe  to  afke  their  rewardes.  But  to  them  that  re- 
mainealiuetheypaye  yatwhich  they  promiffed  faithfully, 
that  they  maye  be  the  more  willinge  to  put  themfelfes 
in  like  daunger  another  time.  Nor  ye  Utopianes  paffe 
not  how  many  of  them  they  bring  to  deflruction.  For 
they  beleue  yat  they  fhould  doo  a  verye  good  deade  for 
all  mankind,  if  they  could  ridde  out  of  ye  worlde  all 
that  fowle  flinking  denne  of  that  moil  wicked  and 
curfed  people.  Next  vnto  thies  they  vfe  ye  foldiours 
of  them  for  whom  they  fighte.  And  then  the  helpe  of 
their  other  frendes.     And  lafle  of  all,  they  ioyne  to 
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theire  oune  citizens.  Emong  whome  they  giue  to  one 
of  tried  vertue  and  prowes  the  reule,  goouemaunce, 
and  conduction  of  the  whole  armye.  Vnder  him  they 
appoynte  ij.  other,  whyche,  whyles  he  is  fauffe,  be 
bothe  priuate  and  oute  of  offyce.  But  yf  he  be  taken 
or  flayne,  the  one  of  the  other,  ij.  fuccedeth  hym,  as  it 
were  by  inherytaunce.  And  if  the  feconde  mifcarrye, 
then  the  thirde  taketh  his  rowme,  leafle  that  (as  the 
chaunce  of  battell  is  vncerteine  and  doubtful)  the 
ieopardye  or  deathe  of  the  capitaine  fhoulde  brynge 
the  whole  armye  in  hafarde.  They  chuefe  foldyours 
out  of  euery  citye  thofe,  whych  putte  furthe  themfelffes 
wyllyngelye.  For  they  thrufle  no  man  forthe  into 
warre  agaynfle  his  wyll.  Bycaufe  they  beleue,  yf 
annye  man  be  fearefull  and  fainte  harted  of  nature,  he 
wyll  not  onelye  doo  no  manfull  and  hardy  acte  hym 
felfe,  but  alfo  be  occayfon  of  cowardenes  to  his  fellowes. 
But  if  annye  battell  be  made  agaynfle  theire  owne 
countreye,  then  they  putt  thefe  cowardes  (fo  that  they 
be  flronge  bodyed)  in  fhyppes  amonge  other  bolde 
harted  men.  Or  elles  they  dyfpofe  them  vpon  the 
walles,  from  whens  they  maye  not  flye.  Thus  what 
for  fhame  that  theire  enemies  be  at  hande,  and  what 
for  bycaufe  they  be  without  hope  of  runninge  awaye, 
they  forgette  all  feere.  And  manye  times  extreame 
neceffitye  turnethe  cowardnes  into  prowes  and  manly- 
nes.  But  as  none  of  them  is  thrufl  forthe  of  his  coun- 
trey  into  warre  againfle  his  wyll,  fo  women  that  be 
wyllynge  to  accompany  theire  hufbandes  in  times  of 
warre  be  not  prohibited  or  letted.  Yea  they  prouoke 
and  exhorte  them  to  it  with  prayfes.  And  in  fet 
fylde  the  wyues  doo  flande  euerye  one  by  theire  owne 
hufbandes  fyde.  Alfo  euery  man  is  compaffed  next 
aboute  with  his  owne  children,  kinffolkes,  and  aliaunce. 
That  they,  whom  nature  chiefely  moueth  to  mutual 
fuccoure,  thus  flandynge  together,  maye  healpe  one 
another.  It  is  a  great  reproche,  and  difhonefLy  for  the 
hufband  to  come  home  without  his  wiffe,  or  the  wyffe 
withoute  her  hufbande,  or  the  fonne  without  his  father. 
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And  therfore  if  the  other  part  flick  e  fo  harde  by  it, 
that  the  battel  come  to  their  handes,  it  is  fought  with 
great  flaughter  and  blodfhed,  euen  to  the  vtter  deilruc- 
tion  of  both  partes.  For  as  they  make  all  the  meanes 
and  fhyftes  that  maye  be  to  kepe  themfelfes  from  the 
neceffitye  of  fyghtinge,  or  that  they  may  difpatche  the 
battell  by  their  hiered  foldyours  :  fo  when  there  is  no 
remedy,  but  that  they  mulle  neades  fight  themfelfes, 
they  they  do  as  corragiouflye  fall  to  it,  as  before,  whyles 
they  myght,  they  did  wifelye  auoyde  and  refufe  it. 
Nor  they  be  not  mofl  fierce  at  the  firfl  bront.  But  in 
continuaunce  by  litle  and  lytle  theire  fierce  courage 
encreafeth,  with  fo  flubborne  and  obflynate  myndes, 
that  they  wyll  rather  dye  then  gyue  back  an  ynche. 
For  that  fuertye  of  lyuinge,  whiche  euerye  man  hath 
at  home  beinge  ioyned  with  noo  carefull  anxietye  or 
remembraunce  how  theire  pofleritie  Ihall  lyue  after 
them  (for  his  penfifnes  oftentymes  breakethe  and 
abateth  couragious  flomakes)  maketh  them  llowte  and 
hardye,  and  difdaineful  to  be  conquered.  Moreouer 
theire  knowledge  in  cheualrye  and  feates  of  armes 
putteth  them  in  a  good  hope.  Finally  the  wholefome 
and  vertuous  opinions,  wherin  they  were  brought  vp 
euen  from  theire  childhode,  partely  through  learnynge, 
and  partlye  throughe  the  good  ordinaunces  and  lawes 
of  theire  weale  publique  augmente  and  encreafe  theire 
manfull  courage.  By  reafon  whereof  they  neither  fet  fo 
litle  ftore  by  their  Hues,  that  they  will  raffhelye  and  vn- 
aduifedlye  cafle  them  away :  nor  they  be  not  fo  farre 
in  lewde  and  fond  loue  therewith,  that  they  will  fhame- 
fullye  couete  to  kepe  them,  when  honeflie  The  capitane 
biddeth  leaue  them.     When  the  battel  is   jf  chieflye  to 
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hotteft  and  m  al  places  moll  fierce  and  fer-  th[e]intentethe 
uent,  a  bende  of  chofen  and  picked  yong  th"son?r^be 
men,  whiche  be  fworne  to  Hue  and  dye  to-  ended, 
gethers,  take  vpon  them  to  deflroye  theire  aduerfaries 
capitaine.  Whome  they  inuade  now  with  priuy  wieles, 
now  by  open  flrength.  At  him  they  flrike  both  nere 
and  farre  of.     He  is  affayled  with  a  long  and  a  con- 
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tinuall  affaulte  frefhe  men  ftyll  commynge  in  the  weried 
mens  places.  And  feldome  it  chaunceth  (onles  he 
he  faue  hymfelfe  by  flying)  that  he  is  not  either  flayne, 
or  els  taken  prifoner,  and  yelded  to  his  enemies  aliue. 
If  they  Wynne  the  fyelde,  they  perfecute  not  theire 
enemies  with  the  violent  rage  of  flaughter.  For  they 
had  raiher  take  them  aliue,  then  kyl  them.  Neither 
they  do  fo  follow  the  chafe  and  purfute  of  theire 
enemies,  but  they  leaue  behinde  them  one  parte  of 
theire  hofle  in  battaile  arraye  vnder  their  flandardes. 
In  fo  muche  that  if  al  their  whole  armie  be  difcumfeted 
and  ouercum  fauing  the  rerewarde,  and  that  they  there- 
with atchieue  the  victory,  then  they  had  rather  lette  al 
their  enemies  fcape,  then  to  followe  them  out  of  array. 
For  they  remembre,  it  hath  chaunced  vnto  themfelfes 
more  then  ones :  the  whole  powre  and  flrength  of 
their  hofle  being  vanquilhed  and  put  to  flight,  whiles 
their  enemies  reioyflng  in  the  victory  haue  perfecuted 
them  flying  fome  one  way  and  fome  another,  a  fmall 
companye  of  theire  men  lying  in  an  ambufhe,  there 
redy  at  all  occaflons,  haue  fodainelye  ryfen  vpon  them 
thus  difperfed  and  fcattered  oute  of  arraye,  and  through 
prefumption  of  fafety  vnaduifedly  purfuing  the  chafe  : 
and  haue  incontinent  changed  the  fortune  of  the  whole 
battayll :  and  fpite  of  their  tethes  wreflinge  oute  of 
their  handes  the  fure  and  vndouted  victorye,  being  a 
litle  before  conquered,  haue  for  their  parte  conquered 
the  conquerers.  It  is  hard  to  fay  whether  they  be 
craftier  in  layinge  an  ambufhe,  or  wittier  in  auoydinge 
the  fame.  You  would  thinke  they  intende  to  flye, 
when  they  meane  nothing  leffe.  And  contrarye  wyfe 
when  they  go  about  that  purpofe,  you  wold  beleue 
it  were  the  leafle  parte  of  their  thought.  For  if  they 
perceaue  themfelfes  either  ouermatched  in  numbre,  or 
clofed  in  too  narrowe  a  place,  then  they  remoue  their 
campe  either  in  the  night  feafon  with  filence,  or  by 
fome  pollicie  they  deceaue  theire  enemies,  or  in  the 
day  time  they  retiere  backe  fo  foftelye,  that  it  is  no 
leffe  ieoperdie  to  media  with  them  when  they  geue 
backe,  then  when  they  preefe  on.     They  feMce  and 
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fortifie  their  campe  fewerlye  with  a  deape  and  a  brode 
trenche.  The  earth  therof  is  call  inward.  Nor  they 
do  not  fet  drudgeis  and  flaues  a  worke  about  it.  It  is 
doone  by  the  handes  of  the  fouldiours  them  felfes.  All 
the  whole  armye  worketh  vpon  it :  excepte  them  that 
kepe  watche  and  warde  in  harneis  before  the  trenche  for 
fodeine  auentures.  Therefore  by  the  labour  of  fo  manye 
a  large  trenche  clofmge  in  a  greate  compaffe  of  grounde 
is  made  in  leiTe  tyme  then  anye  man  woulde  beleue. 
Theire  armoure  or  harneys,  which  e  they  t..._,„^„, 
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weare,  is  fure  and  Itrong  to  receaue  llrokes, 
and  handfome  for  all  mouinges  and  geflures  of  the 
bodye,  infomuche  that  it  is  not  vnweldye  to  fwymme 
m.  For  in  the  difcipline  of  theire  warefare  amonge 
other  feates  thei  learne  to  fwimme  in  harnes.  Their 
weapons  be  arrowes  aloufe :  whyche  they  fhote  both 
llrongely  and  furelye,  not  onelye  fotemen,  but  alfo 
horfemen.  At  hande  llrokes  they  vfe  not  fwordes  but 
pollaxes,  whiche  be  mortall,  afwel  in  fharpenes,  as  in 
weyghte,  both  for  foynes  and  downe  flrokes.  Engines 
for  warre  they  deuyfe  and  inuent  wonders  wittelye. 
Whiche  when  they  be  made  they  kepe  verye  fecrete, 
lealle  yf  they  fhoulde  be  knowen  before  neade  requyre, 
they  fhould  be  but  laughed  at  and  ferue  to  no  purpofe. 
Bnt  in  makynge  them  hereunto  they  haue  chiefe  re- 
fpecte,  that  they  be  both  eafy  to  be  caried,  and  hand- 
fome to  be  moued,  and  turned  about,  or  truces 
Truce  taken  with  their  enemies  for  a  Ihorte 
time  they  do  fo  firmelye  and  faythfullye  keape,  that 
they  wyll  not  breake  it :  no  not  though  they  be  there- 
unto prouoked.  They  doe  not  wafle  nor  deflroye 
theire  enemies  lande  with  forraginges,  nor  they  bume 
not  vp  their  come.  Yea,  they  faue  it  as  muche  as 
may  be  from  being  ouerrunne  and  troden  downe 
either  with  men  or  horfes,  thinkinge  that  it  growethe 
for  theire  owne  vfe  and  proffit.  They  hurt  no  man 
that  is  vnarmed,  onles  he  be  an  efpiall.  All  cities  that 
be  yelded  vnto  them,  they  defende.  And  fuche  as 
they  Wynne  by  force  of  affaulte,  they  neither  difpoyle 
nor  facke,  but  them  that  withllode  and  dyffuaded  the 
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yeldynge  vp  of  the  fame,  they  put  to  deathe,  the  other 
fouldiours  they  punnyfhe  with  bondage.  All  the 
weake  multitude  they  leaue  vntouched.  If  they  knowe 
that  annye  citezeins  counfelled  to  yealde  and  rendre 
vp  the  citie,  to  them  they  gyue  parte  of  the  condemned 
mens  goods.  The  refydewe  they  diflribute  and  giue 
frelye  amonge  them,  whofe  helpe  they  had  in  fame 
warre.  For  none  of  them  felfes  taketh  any  portion  of 
the  praye.  But  when  the  battaile  is  finifhed  and  ended, 
they  put  theire  frendes  to  neuer  a  penny  cofle  of  al  the 
charges  that  they  were  at,  but  laye  it  vpon  theire 
neckes  that  be  conquered.  Them  they  burdeine  with  the 
whole  charge  of  theire  expenfeis,  whiche  they  demaunde 
of  them  partelye  in  moneie  to  be  kept  for  like  vfe  of 
battayll,  and  partelye  in  landes  of  greate  reuenues  to  be 
payde  vnto  them  yearelye  for  euer.  Suche  reuenues 
they  haue  now  in  manye  countreis.  Whiche  by  litle  and 
litle  ryfmge  of  dyuers  and  fondry  caufes  be  increafed 
aboue.  vij.  [feven]  hundrethe  thoufand  ducates  by  the 
yere.  Thether  they  fende  forth  fome  of  their  citezeins 
as  Lieuetenauntes,  to  Hue  there  fumptuoully  like  men 
of  honoure  and  renowne.  And  yet  this  not  withfland- 
inge  muche  moneye  is  faued,  which  commeth  to  the 
commen  treafory :  onles  it  fo  chaunce,  that  they  had 
rather  truft  ye  countrey  with  the  money.  Which 
many  times  they  do  fo  long,  vntil  they  haue  nede  to 
occupie  it.  And  it  feldome  happeneth,  that  thei  de- 
maund  al.  Of  thefe  landes  they  affigne  parte  vnto 
them,  which  at  their  requefl  and  exhortacion  put  them- 
felfes  in  fuch  ieoperdies,  as  I  fpake  of  before.  If  anye 
prince  flirre  vp  warre  agaynfle  them,  intending  to 
inuade  theire  lande,  they  mete  hym  incontinent  oute 
of  theire  owne  borders  with  greate  powre  and  flrengthe. 
For  they  neuer  lyghtely  make  warre  in  their  owne 
countrei.  Nor  they  be  neuer  broughte  into  fo  ex- 
treme neceffitie  as  to  take 
helpe  out  of  forreyne 
landes  into  their 
OAvne  Ilande. 
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'.Here  be  diuers  kindes  of  religion  not  only 
in  fondrie  partes  of  the  Ilande,  but  alio 
in  diuers  places  of  euery  citie.  Some 
worfhip  for  God  the  fonne:  fome  the 
mone  ;  fome,  fome  other  of  the  pianettes. 
There  be  that  giue  worlhip  to  a  man  that  was  ones  of 
excellente  vertue  or  of  famous  glory,  not  only  as  God, 
but  alfo  as  the  chiefefl  and  hyghefl  God.  But  the 
mode  and  the  wyfefl  parte  (reiectynge  al  thefe)  beleue, 
that  there  is  a  certayne  Godlie  powre  vnknowen,  euer- 
laflinge,  incomprehenfible,  inexplicable,  farre  aboue 
the  capacitie  and  retche  of  mans  witte,  difperfed 
throughoute  all  the  worlde,  not  in  bignes,  but  in  ver- 
tue and  power.  Him  they  call  the  father  of  al.  To 
him  alone  they  attribute  the  beginninges,  the  en- 
creafmges,  the  procedinges,  the  chaunges,  and  the 
endes  of  al  thinges.  Neither  they  geue  any  diuine 
honours  to  any  other  then  to  him.  Yea  al  ye  other 
alfo,  though  they  be  in  diuers  opinions,  yet  in  this 
pointe  they  agree  all  togethers  with  the  wifefl  forte, 
in  beleuing  that  there  is  one  chiefe  and  principall 
God,  the  maker  and  ruler  of  the  whole  worlde  :  whome 
they  all  commonlye  in  their  countrey  language  call 
Mythra.  But  in  this  they  difagree,  that  among  fome 
he  is  counted  one,  and  amonge  fome  an  other.  For 
euery  one  of  them,  whatfoeuer  yat  is  whiche  he  taketh 
for  the  chief  god,  thinketh  it  to  be  the  very  fame 
nature,  to  whole  only  diuine  mighte  and  maiellie,  the 
fumme  and  foueraintie  of  al  thinges  by  the  confent  of 
al  people  is  attributed  and  geuen.  Howbeit  they  all 
begyn  by  litle  and  litle  to  forfake  and  fall  from  this 
varietie  of  fuperllitions,  and  to  agre  togethers  in  that 
religion  whiche  femethe  by  reafon  to  paffe  and  excell 
the  refidewe.  And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  all  the 
other  would  long  agoo  haue  bene  abolilhed,  but  that 
whatfoeuer  vnprofperous  thynge  happened  to  anie  of 
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them,  as  he  was  mynded  to  chaunge  his  religion,  the 
fearefulnefle  of  people  did  take  it,  not  as  a  thinge 
comminge  by  chaunce,  but  as  fente  from  GOD  out  of 
heauen.  As  thoughe  the  God,  whofe  honoure  he  was 
forfakynge,  woulde  reuenge  that  wicked  purpofe  againfl 
him.  But  after  they  hearde  vs  fpeake  of  the  name  of 
Chrifle,  of  his  doctrine,  lawes,  myracles,  and  of  thee 
no  leffe  wonderful  conflancie  of  fo  manye  martyrs, 
whofe  bloude  wyllinglye  fhedde  broughte  a  great 
numbre  of  nations  throughoute  all  partes  of  the  worlde 
into  their  feet :  you  will  not  beleue  with  howe  gladde 
mindes,  they  agreed  vnto  the  fame :  whether  it  were 
by  the  fecrete  infpiration  of  GOD,  or  elles  for  that 
they  thought  it  nieghefl  vnto  that  opinion,  which 
among  them  is  counted  the  chiefefl.  Howbeit  I 
thinke  this  was  no  fmale  helpe  and  furtheraunce  in  the 
matter,  that  they  harde  vs  fay,  that  Chrifl  inflituted 
among  his,  al  thinges  commen :  and  that  the  fame 
Religious  hou-  commuuitie  doth  yet  remaine  amongefl  the 
^®^-  rightefl  Chriflian  companies.    Verely  how- 

foeuer  it  came  to  paffe,  manye  of  them  confented  to- 
gethers  in  our  religion,  and  .were  waffhed  in  ye  holy 
water  of  baptifme.  But  becaufe  among  vs  foure  (for 
no  mo  of  vs  was  left  a  Hue,  two  of  our  companye  beyng 
dead)  there  was  no  priefl,  which  I  am  right  forie  for : 
they  beynge  entered  and  inflructed  in  al  other  pointes 
of  our  religion,  lacke  only  thofe  facramentes,  whiche 
here  none  but  priefles  do  minifler.  Howbeit  they 
vnderflaud  and  perceiue  them,  and  be  very  defierous 
of  ye  f^ine.  Yea,  they  reafon  and  difpute  ye  matter 
earneflly  among  themfelues,  whether  without  ye  fend- 
ing (>f  a  chriflian  bifhop,  one  chofen  out  of  their  own 
per  pie  may  receaue  the  ordre  of  prieflhod.  And 
truely  they  were  minded  to  chuefe  one.  But  at  my 
departure  from  them  they  had  chofen  none.  They 
alfo  which  do  not  agree  to  Chrifles  religion,  feare  no 
man  from  it,  nor  fpeake  againfl  any  man  that  hath 
receiued  it.  Sauing  that  one  of  our  company  in  my 
prefence  was  fharpely  punifhed.     He  as  foone  as  he 
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v;as  baptifed,  began  againfl  our  willes,  with  more 
eamefle  affection,  then  wifedome,  to  reafon  of  Chrifles 
religion:  and  began  to  waxe  fo  hote  in  his  matter, 
that  he  did  not  onlye  preferre  our  rehgion  before 
al  other,  but  alfo  did  vtterly  defpife  and  con- 
dempne  all  other,  calling  them  prophane,  and  the 
folowers  of  them  wicked  and  deuelifh,  and  the  children 
ofeuerlaflingedampnation.  When  he  had  thus  longe 
reafoned  the  matter,  they  laide  holde  on  him,  accufed 
him,  and  condempned  him  into  exile,  not  as  a  defpifer 
of  religion,  but  as  a  fedicious  perfon,  and  a  raifer  vp  of 
diffention  amonge  the  people.  For  this  is  one  of  the 
auncientefl  lawes  amonge  them :  that  no  man  fhall  be 
blamed  for  refoninge  in  the  maintenaunce  of  his  owne 
rehgion.  For  kyng  Utopus,  euen  at  the  firfle  begin- 
ning, hearing  yat  the  inhabitauntes  of  the  land  wer 
before  his  comming  thether,  at  continuall  diffention  and 
flrife  amonge  themfelues  for  their  religions  :  perceyuing 
alfo  that  this  common  diffention  (whiles  euery  feuerall 
fecte  tooke  feueral  partes  in  fighting  for  their  countrey) 
was  the  only  occafion  of  his  conquefl  ouer  them  al, 
affone  as  he  had  gotten  the  victory :  Firfle  of  all  he 
made  a  decree,  that  it  fhould  be  lawfull  for  euerie  man 
to  fauoure  and  folow  what  religion  he  would,  and  that 
he  mighte  do  the  beft  he  could  to  bring  other  to  his 
opinion,  fo  that  he  did  it  peaceablie,  gentelie,  quietly, 
and  foberlie,  without  haflie  and  contentious  rebuking 
and  inuehing  againfl  other.  If  he  could  not  by  faire 
and  gentle  fpeche  induce  them  vnto  his  opinion  yet  he 
fhould  vfe  no  kinde  of  violence,  and  refraine  from  dis- 
pleafaunte  and  feditious  woordes.  To  him  sedidous  re- 
that  would  vehemently  and  feruentlye  in  this  soners  puni- 
caufe  ftriue  and  contende  was  decreed,  ^  ^^' 
banifhment  or  bondage.  This  lawe  did  kynge  Utopus 
make  not  only  for  the  maintenaunce  of  peace,  which 
he  faw  through  continuall  contention  and  mortal  hatred 
vtterly  extinguifhed ;  but  alfo  becaufe  he  thought  this 
decrie  fhould  make  for  the  furtheraunce  of  rehgion. 
Wherof  he  durft  define  and  determine  nothing  vnad- 
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uifedlie,  as  douting  whether  god  defiering  manifolde 
and  diuerfe  fortes  of  honour,  would  infpire  fondry  men 
with  fondrie  kindes  of  religion,  And  this  fuerly  he 
thought  a  very  vnmete  and  folifh  thing,  and  a  point  of 
arrogant  prefumption,  to  compell  all  other  by  violence 
and  threateninges  to  agre  to  the  fame,  that  thou 
beleuell  to  be  trew.  Furthermore  thoughe  there  be 
one  religion,  whiche  alone  is  trew,  and  al  other  vaine 
and  fuperflitious,  yet  did  he  wel  forefee  (fo  that  the 
matter  were  handeled  with  reafon,  and  fober  modellie) 
that  the  trueth  of  the  own  powre  would  at  the  lall 
iffue  out  and  come  to  lyghte.  But  if  contention  and 
debate  in  that  behalfe  Ihould  continuallye  be  vfed,  as 
the  woorfle  men  bemoofle  obflinate  andllubboume,  and 
in  their  euyll  opinion  moolle  conflante :  he  perceaued 
that  then  the  belle  and  holyefl  religion  woulde  be  troden 
vnderfote  and  deflroyed  by  moll  vaine  fuperflicions, 
euen  as  good  come  is  by  thornes  and  weedes  ouer- 
growen  and  chooked.  Therfore  all  this  matter  he 
lefte  vndifcuffed,  and  gaue  to  euerye  man  free  libertie 
and  choife  to  beleue  what  he  woulde.  Sauinge  that 
he  eameflelye  and  ilraitelye  charged  them,  that  no 
No  vile  opini-  man  fhould  conceaue  fo  vile  and  baafe  an 
ceal^ed  of  mans  opiniou  of  the  diguitie  of  mans  nature,  as 
worthy  nature,  to  think  that  the  foulcs  do  die  and  perifhe 
with  the  bodye:  or  that  the  world  runneth  at  al 
auentures  gouerned  by  no  diuine  prouidence.  And 
therfore  thei  beleue  that  after  this  life  vices  be  ex- 
treamelye  punifhed  and  vertues  bountifully  rewarded. 
Hym  that  is  of  a  contrary  opinion  they  counte  not  in 
the  numbre  of  men,  as  one  that  hathe  aualed  the 
heighe  nature  of  hys  foule  to  the  vielnes  of  brute 
bealles  bodies :  muche  leffe  in  the  numbre  of  their 
citiziens,  whofe  lawes  and  ordenaunces,  if  it  were  not 
for  feare,  he  wold  nothing  at  al  efleeme.  For  you 
maye  be  fuer  that  he  will  fludie  either  with  craft 
priuely  to  mocke,  or  els  violently  to  breake  the  commen 
kwes  of  his  countrey,  in  whom  remaineth  no  further 
feare  then  of  the  lawes,  nor  no  further  hope  then  of  the 
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bodye.     Wherfore  he  that  is  thus  minded  is  depriued 
of  all  honours,  excluded  from  all  common  irreligious 
adminiflrations    in    the   weale    publique.   dedfromau' 
And  thus  he  is  of  all  fortes  defpifed,  as  of  honours, 
an  vnprofitable,  and  of  a  bafe  and  vile  nature.     How- 
beit  they  put  him  to  no  punifhment,  becaufe  a  very  straung 
they  be  perfuaded,  that  it  is  in  no  mans  ^ayinge. 
power  to  beleue  what  he  lift.     No  nor  they  conflraine 
hym  not  with  threatninges  to  diffemble  his  minde, 
and  Ihew  countenaunce  contrarie  to  his  thought.    For 
deceit  and  falfhod  and  all  maners  of  lies,   Deceit  and  fais- 
as  nexte  vnto  fraude,  they  do  maruelouflie  ^°^  detested, 
detefte  and  abhorre.     But  they  fuifer  him  not  to  dis- 
pute in  his  opinion,  and  that  onelye  amonge  the  com- 
men  people.     For  els  aparte  amonge  the  priefles  and 
men  of  grauitie  they  do  not  onelye  fuffer,  but  alfo  ex- 
horte  him  to  difpute  and  argue  :  hoping  that  at  the  lafl, 
that  madnes  will  geue  place  to  reafon.     There  be  alfo 
other,  and  of  them  no  fmall  numbre,  which  be  not  for- 
bidden to  fpeake  theyr  mindes,  as  grounding  their 
opinion  vpon  fome  reafon,  beyng  in  their  lining  neither 
euell  nor  vicious.  Their  herefie  is  much  contrarie  to  the 
other.     For  they  beleue  that  the  foules  of  a  marueious 
brute  beafles  be  immortall  and  euerlaflinsr.   straunge  opi- 

-^  ,1  .      1  1       • ,  1  •        nion  touching 

But  nothynge  to  be  compared  with  oures  in  the  souies  of 
dignitie,  neither  ordeined  nor  predeftinate  ^''"^^  beastes. 
to  like  felicitie.  For  al  they  beleue  certeinly  and  fewerly 
that  mans  blefTe  fhal  be  fo  great,  that  they  do  mourne 
and  lament  euery  mans  ficknes,  but  no  mans  death- 
oneles  it  be  one  whome  they  fee  depart  from  his  life 
carefullie,  and  agaynfl  his  will.     For  this  they  take  for 
a  verye  euel  token,  as  thoughe  the  foule  ^o  die  vnwii- 
beynge  in  difpaire,  and  vexed  in  confcience,   ly^g^y  an  euei 
through  fome  priuie  and  fecret  forefeiling  *°  ^^ 
of  the  punifhement  now  at  hande  were  aferde  to  depart. 
And  they  thinke  he  fhall  not  be  welcome  to  God, 
which  when  he  is  called,  runneth  not  to  him  gladlye, 
but  is  drawen  by  force  and  fore  againfl  his  will.    They 
therfore  that  fee  this  kinde  of  deathe,  do  abhorre  it. 
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and  them  that  fo  die,  they  burie  with  forow  and  filence. 
And  when  they  haue  praied  God  to  be  mercifull  to  the 
foule,  and  mercifully  to  pardon  the  infirmities  therof, 
A  willing  and  they  couer  the  dead  coorfe  with  earth.  Con- 
noml^  Wn!  trariewife  all  that  departe  merely  and  ful 
ted.  of  good  hope,  for  them  no  man  moumeth, 

but  foUoweth  the  heerfe  with  ioyfull  fynging,  commend- 
ing the  foules  to  God  with  great  affection.  And  at  the 
lall,  not  with  mourning  forrow,  but  with  a  great  reuer- 
ence  they  bourne  the  bodies.  And  in  the  fame  place 
they  fette  vp  a  piller  of  flone,  with  the  dead  mans  titles 
therin  graued.  When  they  be  come  home  they  reherfe 
his  vertuous  maners  and  his  good  dedes.  But  no  part 
of  his  life  is  fo  oft  or  gladly  talked  of,  as  his  men 
deth.  They  thinke  that  this  remembraunce  of  the 
vertue  and  goodnes  of  the  dead  doeth  vehemently  pro- 
uoke  and  enforce  the  lining  to  vertue.  And  that 
nothing  can  be  more  pleafaunt  and  acceptable  to  the 
deade.  Whom  they  fuppofe  to  be  prefent  among 
them,  when  they  talke  of  them,  though  to  the  dull 
and  feble  eiefight  of  mortall  men  they  be  inuifible. 
For  it  were  an  vnconuenient  thinge,  that  the  bleffed 
fhoulde  not  be  at  libertie  to  goo  whether  they 
woulde.  And  it  were  a  pointe  of  greate  vnkind- 
nes  in  them  to  haue  vtterly  caft  awaye  the  defire  of 
vifitinge  and  feing  their  frendes,  to  whome  they 
were  in  their  life  time  ioyned  by  mutuall  loue  and 
amitie.  Whiche  in  good  men  after  their  deathe  they 
counte  to  be  rather  increafed  then  diminifhed.  They 
beleue  therefore  that  the  deade  be  prefentlye  conuer- 
faunt  amonge  the  quicke,  as  beholders  and  witneffes 
of  all  their  v/ordes  and  dedes.  Therfore  they  go  more 
corragioully  to  their  bufines  as  hauing  a  truft  and 
affiaunce  in  fuch  ouerfeers.  And  this  fame  belefe  of 
the  prefent  conuerfation  of  their  forefathers  and  aunce- 
Sothsayers  tours  among  them,  feareth  them  from  all 
not  regarded  fecrctc  dilhoueflie.  They  vtterly  defpife 
nor  credited.  ^^^  mocke  fothfayinges  and  diuinations  of 
thinges  to  come  by  the  flighte  or  voices  of  birdes,  and 
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all  other  diuinations  of  vaine  fuperflition,  whiche  in  other 
countreis  be  in  greate  obferuation.  But  they  highlye 
efleme  and  worfhyppe  miracles  that  come  i^jracies 
by  no  healpe  of  nature,  as  woorkes  and  wit- 
neffes  of  the  prefente  power  of  God.  And  fuche  they 
faye  do  chaunce  there  verye  often.  And  fometimes  in 
great  and  doubtefull  matters,  by  commen  interceffion 
and  prayers,  they  procure  and  obteine  them  with  a  fure 
hope  and  confidence,  and  a  (leadfafl  belefe.   The  life  con- 

They  thinke  that  the  contemplation  of  na-  tempiatiue. 
ture,  and  the  prayfe  thereof  comminge,  is  to  God  a  very 
acceptable  honoure.  Yet  there  be  many  fo  earnefllye 
bent  and  affectioned  to  religion,  that  they  paffe  no  thing 
for  leming,  nor  geue  their  mindes  to  any  xhe  life  ac- 
knowledge of  thinges.  But  ydelnes  they  vt-  tiue. 
terly  forfake  and  efchue,  thinking  felicitie  after  this  life 
to  be  gotten  and  obteined  by  bufie  labors  and  good 
exercifes.  Some  therfore  of  them  attende  vpon  the 
ficke,  fome  amende  high  waies,  clenfe  ditches,  repaire 
bridges,  digge  turfes,  grauell,  and  ftones,  fel  and  cleaue 
wood,  bring  wood,  corne  and  other  thinges  into  the 
cities  in  cartes,  and  feme  not  onelye  in  commen  woor- 
kes, but  alfo  in  priuate  laboures  as  feruauntes,  yea,  more 
then  bondmen.  For  what  fo  euer  vnpleafaunt,  harde, 
and  vile  worke  is  anye  where,  from  the  whiche  labour, 
lothfomnes,  and  defperation  doth  fray  other,  al  that 
they  take  vpon  them  willingly  and  gladly,  procuring 
quiete  and  refl  to  other,  remaininge  in  continual  woorke 
and  labour  themfelues,  not  embraidinge  others  there- 
with. They  neither  reproue  other  mens  Hues,  nor  glo- 
rie  in  theire  owne.  Thefe  men  the  more  feruiceable 
they  behaue  themfelues,  the  more  they  be  honoured  of 
all  men.  Yet  they  be  diuided  into  two  fectes.  The 
one  is  of  them  that  Hue  fingle  and  chafl,  abfleining  not 
onely  from  the  companie  of  women,  but  alfo  from  eat- 
ing of  flefhe,  and  fome  of  them  from  all  maner  of  beas- 
tes.  Whiche  vtterly  reiecting  the  pleafures  of  this  pre- 
fent  life  as  hurtfuil,  be  all  wholye  fet  vpon  the  defier  of 
the  lyfe  to  come  by  watchynge,  and  fweatynge,  hoop- 
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inge  fhortly  to  obtaine  it,  being  in  the  meane  feafon 
merie  and  luftie.  The  other  fecte  is  no  leffe  defirous  of 
laboure,  but  they  embrace  matrimonye,  not  defpifynge 
the  folace  therof,  thinking  that  they  can  not  be 
difcharged  of  their  bounden  duties  towardes  nature 
without  labour  and  toyle,  nor  towardes  their  na- 
tiue  countrey  without  procreation  of  children.  They 
abflaine  from  no  pleafure  that  doeth  nothinge  hin- 
der them  from  laboure.  They  loue  the  flefh  of  foure 
footed  beafles,  bicaufe  they  beleue  that  by  yat 
meate  they  be  made  hardier  and  flronger  to  woorke. 
It  is  not  all  '^^^  Utopiaus  couutc  this  fecte  the  wifer,  but 
one  to  be  wise  the  Other  the  holier.  Which  in  that  they  pre- 
andgood.  ^^^^  fmgle  life  before  matrimony,  and  that 
fharp  life  before  an  eafier  life,  if  herein  they  grounded  vpon 
reafon  they  would  mock  them.  But  now  forafmuch  as  they 
fay  they  be  led  to  it  by  religion,  they  honor  and  wor- 
fhip  them.  And  thele  be  they  whom  in  their  language 
by  a  peculiar  name,  they  cal  Buthrefcas,  the  which 
woord  by  interpretation  fignifieth  to  vs  men  of  religion 
or  religious  men.  They  haue  priefles  of 
exceding  holines,  and  therefore  very  few. 
For  there  be  but  xiij.  in  euery  citie  accordinge  to  the 
number  of  their  churches,  fauyng  when  they  go  furthe 
to  battell.  For  than.  vij.  of  them  goo  fiurth  with  the 
armie :  in  whofe  fleades  fo  manie  newe  be  made  at 
home.  But  the  other  at  their  retoume  home  again 
reentre  euery  one  into  his  owne  place,  they  that  be 
aboue  the  numbre,  vntill  fuche  time  as  they  fuccede 
into  the  places  of  the  other  at  their  dyinge,  be  in  the 
meane  feafon  continuallie  in  companie  with  the  bifti- 
oppe.  For  he  is  the  chiefe  heade  of  them  al.  They 
be  chofen  of  the  people,  as  the  other  magiflrates  be  by 
fecrete  voices  for  the  auoydinge  of  flrife.  After  their 
election  they  be  confecrate  of  their  own  companie. 
They  be  ouerfeers  of  al  diuine  matters,  orderers  of  re- 
ligions, and  as  it  wer  iudges  and  maiflers  of  maners. 
And  it  is  a  great  dilhoneflie  and  fhame  to  be  rebuked 
or  Ipoken  to  by  any  of  them  for  diffolute  and  incontin- 
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ent  lining.  But  as  it  is  their  office  to  geue  good  ex- 
hortations and  counfel,  fo  is  it  ye  dutie  of  the  prince 
and  the  other  magiflrates  to  correct  and  punifhe  offen- 
ders, fauing  that  the  priefLes,  whome  they  find  excead- 
ing  vicious  liuers,  them  they  excommuni-  Excommunica- 
cate  from  hauing  anye  interefl  in  diuine  ^on. 
matters.  And  there  is  almofle  no  punilhement  amonge 
them  more  feared.  For  they  runne  in  verye  giieat  in- 
famie,  and  be  inwardly  tormented  with  a  fecret  feare  of 
religion,  and  fhall  not  long  fcape  free  with  their  bodies. 
For  vnleffe  they  by  quicke  repentaunce  approue  the 
amendement  of  their  Hues  to  the  priefles,  they  be  taken 
and  punifhed  of  the  counfel,  as  wicked  and  irreligious. 
Both  childhode  and  youth  is  inilructed,  and  taught  of 
them.  Nor  they  be  not  more  diligente  to  inilructe  them 
ia  learning,  then  in  vertue  and  good  maners.  For  they 
vfe  with  verie  great  endeuour  and  diligence  to  put  in- 
to the  heades  of  their  children,  whiles  they  be  yet  ten- 
der and  pliaunte,  good  opinions  and  profitable  for  the 
conferuation  of  their  weale  publique.  Which  when 
they  be  once  rooted  in  children,  do  remayne  with  them 
al  their  life  after,  and  be  wonders  profitable  for  the  de- 
fence and  maintenaunce  of  the  flate  of  the  commen 
welth.  Whiche  neuer  decaieth  but  through e  vices  ris- 
inge  of  euill  opinions.  The  priefles,  onles  women  prie- 
they  be  women  (for  that  kinde  is  not  exclu-  stes. 
ded  from  priefLhoode,  howbeit  fewe  be  chofen,  and 
none  but  widdowes  and  old  women)  the  men  priefles, 
I  faye,  take  to  their  wifes  the  chiefefl  women  in  all  their 
countreye.  For  to  no  office  among  the  Utopians  is 
more  honour  and  preeminince  geuen.  In  fo  much  that 
if  they  commit  any  offence,  they  be  vnder  no  commen 
iudgement,  but  be  left  only  to  god  and  Themaiestie 
themfelfes.     For  thei  thinke  it  not  lawful  ^"^  p"^?^' 
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to  touch  him  with  mannes  hande,  be  he  priestes. 
neuer  fo  vitious,  which  after  fo  fingular  a  fort  was  dedi- 
cate and  confecrate  to  god,  as  a  holly  offering.     This 
maner  may  they  eafelye  obferue,  bicaufe  they  haue  fo 
(ewe  priefles,  and  do  chufe  them  with  fuch  circumfpec- 
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tion.  For  it  fcafely  euer  chaunceth,  that  the  niofle  ver* 
tuous  amonge  vertiious,  which  in  refpect  only  of  his 
vertue  is  auaunced  to  fo  high  a  dignity,  can  fal  to  vice 
and  wickednes.  And  if  it  fhould  chaunce  in  dede  (as 
mans  nature  is  mutable  and  fraile)  yet  by  reafon  they 
be  fo  fewe,  and  promoted  to  no  might  nor  powre,  but 
only  to  honoure,  it  were  not  to  be  feared  yat  anye  great 
dammage  by  them  fhould  happen  and  enfue  to  the  corn- 
men  wealthe.  They  haue  fo  rare  and  fewe  priefles, 
leafl  if  the  honour  were  communicated  to  many,  ye  dig- 
niti  of  the  ordre,  which  among  them  now  is  fo  highly 
eilemed,  fhould  rune  in  contempt.  Speciallye  bicaufe 
they  thincke  it  hard  to  find  many  fo  good,  as  to  be 
meet  for  that  dignity,  to  the  execution  and  difcharge 
whereof  it  is  not  fufficiente  to  be  endued  with  meane 
vertues.  Furthermore  thefe  priefles  be  not  more  efte- 
med  of  their  owne  countrey  men,  then  they  be  of  for- 
rein  and  flraunge  countreis.  Which  thinge  maye  here- 
by plainly  appere.  And  I  thinke  alfo  yat  this  is  the 
caufe  of  it.  For  whiles  ye  armies  be  fighting  together 
in  open  feld  they  a  litle  befide  not  farre  of  knele  vpon 
their  knees  in  their  hallowed  veflimentes,  holding  vp 
their  handes  to  heauen :  praing  firfl  of  all  for  peace, 
nexte  for  vyctory  of  their  owne  parte,  but  to  neyther 
part  a  bluddy  victory.  If  their  hofl  gette  the  vpper 
hand,  they  runne  in  to  the  mayne  battayle,  and  res- 
trayne  their  owne  men  from  fleying  and  cruelly  purfu- 
inge  theire  vanquyfhed  enemies.  Whyche  enemyes,  yf 
they  doo  but  fee  them  and  fpeake  to  them,  it  is  ynoughe 
for  the  fauegarde  of  theire  lyues.  And  the  touching 
of  theire  clothes  defendeth  and  faueth  al  their  gooddes 
from  rauine  and  fpoyle.  This  thinge  hathe  auaunced 
them  to  fo  greate  wourfhip  and  trewe  maiefly  among  al 
nations,  that  manye  times  they  haue  afwel  preferued 
theire  own  citizens  from  ye  cruel  force  of  their  enemies, 
as  they  haue  theire  enemies  from  the  furyous  rage  of 
theire  owne  men.  For  it  is  well  knowen,  that  when 
theire  owne  army  hathe  reculed,  and  in  dyfpayre  turned 
backe,  and  runne  away,  their  ennemies  fyerHye  purfuing 
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with  (laughter  and  fpoyle,  then  the  prielies  cumming 
betwene  haue  flayed  the  murder,  and  parted  bothe  the 
hoiles.     So  that  peace  hath  bene  made  and  concluded 
betwene  bothe  partes  vpon  equall  and  indifferent  condi- 
tions. For  there  was  neuer  any  nation,  fo  fierce,  fo  cruell, 
and  rude,  but  they  hadde  them  in  fuche  reuerence,  that 
they  counted  their  bodyes  hallowed  and  fanctified,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  violentlyeand  vnreuerentlye  touched. 
They  kepe  hollye  the  firfle  and  the  lafle  daye  of 
euery  moneth  and  yeare,   diuydinge  the  xheobserua- 
yeare  into  monethes,  whyche  they  mea-  dSes^ImoLge 
fure  by  the  courfe  of  the  moone,  as  they  the  Utopians 
doo  the  yeare  by  the  courfe  of  the  fonne.     The  fyrfte 
dayes  they  call  in  theire  language  Lynemernes,  and 
the  lafle  Trapememes,  the  whyche  woordes  may  be 
interpreted,  primifefle  and  finifell,  or  els  in  our  fpeache, 
firfl  feafle  and  lafl  feafl.  Their  churches  be  Their  chur- 
verye  gorgious,  and  not  onelye  of  fine  and  c^eis 
curious  workemanfhip,  but  alfo  (which  in  the  fewenes 
of  them  was  neceffary)  very  wide  and  large,  and  hable 
to  receaue  a  great  company  of  people.     But  they  be  al 
fumwhat  darke.     Howbeit  that  was   not  churcheisof 
donne   through  ignoraunce   in  buildinge,   fid  a^riSon 
but  as  they  fay,  by  the  counfel  of  the  priefles.   why 
Bicaufe  they  thought  that  ouer  much  light  doth  difperfe 
mens  cogitations,  whereas  in  dimme  and  doubtful  lighte 
they  be  gathered  together,  and  more  earneflly  fixed  vp- 
on religion  and  deuotion :  which  bicaufe  it  is  not  there 
of  one  fort  among  all  men,  and  yet  all  the  kindes  and 
faffions  of  it,  thoughe  they  be  fondry  and  manifold, 
agi*e  together  in  the  honour  of  the  diuine  nature,  as 
goyng  diuers  wayes  to  one  ende :  therefore  nothing  is 
fene  nor  heard  in  ye  churches,  but  that  femeth  to  agre 
indefFerently  with   them   all.      If  there  be  a  diflinct 
kind  of  facrifice  peculiar  to  anye  feueral  fecte,  that 
they  execute  at  home  in  their  owne  houfes.    The  com- 
mon facrifices  be  fo  ordered,  that  they  be  no  derogation 
nor  preiudice  to  anye  of  the  priuate  facrifices  and  re- 
•ligions.     Therefore  no  ymage  of  annye  god  is  feene  in 
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the  churche,  to  the  intente  it  maye  bee  free  for  euery 
man  to  conceiue  god  by  their  religion  after  what  likenes 
and  fimilitude  they  will.  They  call  vpon  no  peculiar 
name  of  god,  but  only  Mithra  In  the  which  word 
they  all  agree  together  in  one  nature  of  the  diuine 
maiefli  whatfoeuer  it  be.  No  prayers  bee  vfed  but  fuche 
as  euerye  man  maye  boldelie  pronounce  withoute  the 
offendinge  of  anny  fecte.  They  come  therefore  to  the 
churche,  the  lalle  day  of  euerye  moneth  and  yeare  in 
the  enenynge  yet  faflinge,  there  to  gyue  thankes  to 
GOD  for  that  they  haue  profperouflye  paffed  ouer  the 
yeare  or  monethe,  wherof  that  hollye  daye  is  the  lafle 
daye.  The  nexte  daye  they  come  to  the  church  earlye 
in  the  morn5aig,  to  praye  to  GOD  that  they  maye  haue 
good  fortune  and  fucceffe  all  the  newe  yeare  or  monethe 
whych  they  doo  begynne  of  that  fame  hollye  daye. 
But  in  the  holly  dayes  that  be  the  lalle  dayes  of  the 
rnonethes  and  yeares,  before  they  come  to  the  churche, 
the  wiues  fall  downe  proflrat  before  theire  hufbandes 
The  confess!-  ^^^^  ^^  home,  and  the  children  before  the 
on  of  the  Uto-  fcctc  of  their  parentes,  confeffmge  and  ac- 
pians.  knowleginge  themfelfes  offenders  either  by 

fome  actuall  dede,  or  by  omiffion  of  their  deuty,  and 
defire  pardon  for  their  offenfe.  Thus  yf  anye  cloude 
of  priuy  difpleafure  was  rifen  at  home,  by  this  fatiffac- 
tion  it  is  ouerblowen,  that  they  may  be  prefente  at  the 
facrifices  with  pure  and  charitable  mindes.  For  they 
be  aferd  to  come  there  with  troubled  confciences. 
Therefore  if  they  knowe  themfelfes  to  beare  anye 
hatred  or  grudge  towardes  anye  man,  they  prefume 
not  to  come  to  ye  facrifices,  before  they  haue  recon- 
ciled themfelfes  and  purged  theire  confciences,  for 
feare  of  greate  vengeaunce  and  punyihemente  for  their 
offenfe.  When  they  come  thether,  the  men  goo  into 
An  order  for  ^^^  ryghte  fydc  of  the  churche,  and  the 
places  in  the  womeu  iuto  the  Icfte  fyde.  There  they  place 
Churche.  themfelfes  in  fuche  oidre,  that   all  they 

whyche  be  of  the  male  kinde  in  euery  houfhold  fitte 
before  the  goodman  of  ve  houfe,  and  they  of  the  female 
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kinde  before  the  goodwyfe.  Thus  it  is  forfene  that  all 
their  geflures  and  behauiours  be  marked  and  obferued 
abrode  of  them  by  whofe  authority  and  difcipline  they 
be  gouemed  at  home.  This  alfo  they  diligently 
fee  vnto,  that  the  younger  euermore  be  coupled  with 
his  elder,  lefl  children  beinge  ioyned  together,  they 
fhould  paffe  ouer  yat  time  in  childilh  wantonnes,  wherin 
they  ought  principally  to  conceaue  a  religious  and  de- 
uoute  feare  towardes  god  :  which  is  the  chiefte  and  al- 
mofl  ye  only  incitation  to  vertu.  They  kill  no  lining 
beaft  in  facrifice,  nor  they  thinke  not  that  the  merciful 
clemencye  of  god  hath  delite  in  bloude  and  flaughter, 
which  hath  geuen  liffe  to  beafles  to  the  in- 
tent they  fhould  Hue.  They  burne  franc-  «^®"™o^<^s. 
kenfence,  and  other  fweet  fauours,  and  light  alfo  a 
greate  numbre  of  waxe  candelles  and  tapers,  not  fup- 
pofmge  this  geare  to  be  any  thing  auaylable  to  the 
diuine  nature,  as  neither  ye  prayers  of  men.  But  this 
v^nhurtful  and  harmeles  kind  of  worfhip  pleafeth  them. 
And  by  thies  fweet  fauoures  and  lightes,  and  other 
fuch  ceremonies  men  feele  themfelfes  fecretlye  lifted 
vp,  and  encouraged  to  deuotion  with  more  willynge 
and  feruent  hartes.  The  people  wearethe  in  the 
churche  white  apparell,  The  priefl  is  clothed  in 
chaungeable  colours.  Whiche  in  workemanfhipe  bee 
excellent,  but  in  flufife  not  verye  pretious.  For  theire 
veflimentes  be  neither  embraudered  with  gold,  nor  fet 
with  precious  ftones.  But  they  be  wrought  fo  fynely 
and  conningelye  with  diuers  fethers  of  foules,  that  the 
eftimation  of  no  cofLely  fluffe  is  hable  to  counteruaile 
the  price  of  the  worke.  Furthermore  in  thefe  birdes 
fethers,  and  in  the  dewe  ordre  of  them,  whiche  is  ob- 
ferued in  theire  fetting,  they  faye,  is  conteyned  certaine 
diuine  mifleries.  The  interpretation  whereof  knowen, 
whiche  is  diligentlye  taught  by  the  priefles,  they  be  put 
in  remembraunce  of  the  bountifull  benefites  of  God 
towarde  them  :  and  of  the  loue  and  honoure  whiche 
of  theire  behalfe  is  dewe  to  God :  and  alfo  of  their 
deuties  one  towarde  another.     When  the  priefl  firft 
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commeth  out  of  the  veflry  thus  apparelled,  they  fall 
downe  incontinent  euerye  one  reuerentlye  to  the  ground, 
with  fo  Hill  filence  on  euerye  part,  that  the  very  faffion 
of  the  thinge  llriketh  into  them  a  certayne  feare  of 
God,  as  though  he  were  there  perfonally  prefente. 
When  they  haue  lien  a  litle  fpace  on  the  ground,  the 
priefl  geuethe  them  a  figne  for  to  ryfe.  Then  they 
fmg  prayfes  vnto  God,  whiche  they  intermixt  with  in- 
Theirechurche  ftrumentes  of  muficke,  for  the  mode  parte 
musike.  of  Other  faffious  then  thefe  that  we  vfe  in 

this  parte  of  the  worlde.  And  like  as  fome  of  ours  tee 
muche  fweter  then  theirs,  fo  fome  of  theirs  doo  farre 
paffe  ours.  But  in  one  thinge  doubtles  they  goo  ex- 
ceding  farre  beyonde  vs.  For  all  their  mufike  bothe 
that  they  playe  vpon  inflmmentes,  and  that  they  fmge 
with  mannes  voyce  dothe  fo  refemble  and  expreffe 
naturall  affections,  the  found  and  tune  is  fo  applied 
and  made  agreable  to  the  thinge,  that  whether  it  bee  a 
prayer,  or  els  a  dytty  of  gladnes,  of  patience,  of  trou- 
ble, of  mournynge,  or  of  anger ;  the  faffion  of  the 
melodye  dothe  fo  reprefente  the  meaning  of  the 
thing,  that  it  doth  wonderfullye  moue,  flirre,  pearce, 
and  enflame  the  hearers  myndes.  At  the  lafle  the  people 
and  the  prieft  together  rehearfe  folempne  prayers  in 
woordes,  expreflye  pronounced,  fo  made 
rayers.  ^^^^  eucrye  man  maye  priuatelye  applye 

to  hymfelfe  that  which  is  commonlye  fpoken  of  all. 
In  thefe  prayers  euerye  man  recognifethe  and  know- 
ledgethe  God  to  be  hys  maker,  hys  gouernoure,  and 
the  principal  caufe  of  all  other  goodnes,  thankynge 
him  for  fo  many  benefites  receaued  at  his  hande. 
But  namelye  that  throughe  the  fauoure  of  God  he  hath 
chaunced  into  that  publyque  weale,  whiche  is  mofle 
happye  and  welthye,  and  hathe  chofen  that  religion, 
whyche  he  hopeth  to  be  mofle  true.  In  the  whyche 
thinge  if  he  doo  anye  thinge  erre,  or  yf  there  be  any 
other  better  then  eyther  of  them  is,  being  more  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  he  defierethe  him  that  he  wyl  of  his 
goodnes  let  him  haue  kx^owledge  thereof,  as  one  that 
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is  ready  too  followe  what  way  foeuer  he  wyW  leade  hym. 
But  yf  this  fourme  and  faffion  of  a  commen  wealthe 
bee  befle,  and  his  owne  relygion  mofl  true  and  per- 
fecte,  then  he  defyrethe  GOD  to  gyue  hym  a  con- 
(launte  fledefaflnes  in  the  fame,  and  too  brynge  all 
other  people  to  the  fame  ordre  of  lyuynge,  and  to  the 
fame  opinion  of  God  onles  there  bee  annye  thinge 
that  in  this  diuerfitye  of  religions  dothe  delite  his  vn- 
fercheable  pleafure.  To  be  fhorte  he  prayeth  hym, 
that  after  his  deathe  he  maye  come  to  hym.  But  how 
foone  or  late  that  he  dare  not  affynge  or  determine. 
Howebeit,  if  it  myght  flande  with  his  maieflies  pleafure, 
he  woulde  be  muche  gladder  to  dye  a  paynefull  deathe 
and  fo  to  goo  to  God,  then  by  longe  lyuing  in  worldlye 
profperitye  to  bee  awaye  from  him.  Whan  this  prayer  is 
laid  they  fal  doune  to  the  ground  again  and  a  lytle  after 
they  ryfe  vp  and  go  to  dinner.  And  the  refydewe  of  the 
daye  they  paffe  ouer  in  playes,  and  exercife  of  cheualrye. 
Nowe  I  haue  declared  and  defcribed  vnto  you,  as 
truelye  as  I  coulde  the  fourme  and  ordre  of  that 
commen  wealth,  which  verely  in  my  iudgment  is 
not  only  the  befle,  but  alfo  that  which  alone  of 
good  right  maye  claime  and  take  vpon  it  the  name  of 
a  commen  wealth  or  publique  weale.  For  in  other 
places  they  fpeake  flil  of  the  commen  wealth.  But 
euery  man  procureth  his  owne  priuate  gaine.  Here 
where  nothinge  is  priuate,  the  commen  affaires  bee 
earnefllye  loked  vpon.  And  truely  on  both  partes  they 
haue  good  caufe  fo  to  do  as  they  do.  For  in  other 
countreys  who  knoweth  not  that  he  fhall  flerue  for  hon- 
ger,  onles  he  make  fome  feuerall  prouifion  lor  himfelfe, 
though  the  commen  wealthe  florylhe  neuer  fo  muche 
in  ryches?  And  therefore  he  is  compelled  euen  of 
verye  neceffitie  to  haue  regarde  to  him  felfe,  rather  then 
to  the  people,  that  is  to  faye,  to  other.  Contrarywyfe 
there  where  all  thinges  be  commen  to  euery  man,  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  any  man  fhal  lacke  anye 
thinge  neceffary  for  his  priuate  vfes :  fo  that  the  com- 
men flore  houfes  and  hemes  be  fufficientlye  flored. 
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For  there  nothinge  is  diflributed  afcer  a  nyggyflie  forte, 
neither  there  is  anye  poore  man  or  begger.  And 
thoughe  no  man  haue  anye  thinge,  yet  euerye  man  is 
ryche.  For  what  can  be  more  riche,  then  to  lyue  ioy- 
fuUy  and  merely,  without  al  griefe  and  penfifenes :  Not 
caring  for  his  owne  lyamg,  nor  vexed  or  troubled  with 
his  wifes  importunate  complayntes,  nor  dreadynge 
pouertie  to  his  fonne,  nor  forrowyng  for  his  doughters 
dowrey  ?  Yea  they  take  no  care  at  all  for  the  l5aiyng 
and  wealthe  of  themfelfes  and  al  theirs,  of  theire  wyfes, 
theire  chyldren,  theire  nephewes,  theire  childrens  chyld- 
ren,  and  all  the  fucceffion  that  euer  (hall  followe  in 
theire  pofleritie.  And  yet  befydes  this  there  is  no 
leffe  prouifion  for  them  that  were  ones  labourers,  and 
be  nowe  weake  and  impotent,  then  for  them  that  do 
nowe  laboure  and  take  payne.  Here  nowe  woulde  I 
fee,  yf  anye  man  dare  bee  fo  bolde  as  to  compare  with 
this  equytie,  the  iuilice  of  other  nations.  Among 
whom,  I  forfake  God,  if  I  can  fynde  any  figne  or  token 
of  equitie  and  iuflice.  For  what  iuflice  is  this,  that  a 
ryche  goldefmythe,  or  an  vfurer,  or  to  bee  Ihorte  anye 
of  them,  which  either  doo  nothing  at  all,  or  els  that 
whyche  they  doo  is  fuch,  that  it  is  not  very  necef- 
fary  to  the  common  wealth,  fhould  haue  a  pleafaunte 
and  a  welthie  lyuinge,  either  by  Idlenes,  or  by  vn- 
neceffarye  bufmes :  When  in  the  meane  tyme  poore 
labourers,  carters,  yronfmythes,  carpenters,  and  plow- 
men, by  fo  greate  and  continual  toyle,  as  drawing  and 
bearinge  beafles  be  fkant  hable  to  fufleine,  and  againe 
fo  neceffary  toyle,  that  without  it  no  common  wealth 
were  hable  to  continewe  and  endure  one  yere,  fhould 
yet  get  fo  harde  and  poore  a  lyuing,  and  lyue  fo 
wretched  and  miferable  a  lyfe,  that  the  flate  and  con- 
dition of  the  labouringe  beafles  maye  feme  muche 
better  and  welthier?  For  they  be  not  put  to  foo 
continuall  laboure,  nor  theire  lyuinge  is  not  muche 
worfe,  yea  to  them  muche  pleafaunter,  tak5aige  no 
thoughte  in  the  meane  feafon  for  the  tyme  to  come. 
But  thefe  feilye  poore  wretches  be  prefently  tormented 
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with  barreyne  and  vnfnitefull  labour.  And  the  remem- 
braunce  of  theire  poore  indigent  and  beggerlye  olde 
age  kylleth  them  vp.  For  theire  dayly  wages  is  fo  lytle, 
that  it  will  not  fuffice  for  the  fame  daye,  muche  leffe  it 
yeldeth  any  ouerplus,  that  may  daylye  be  layde  vp  for 
the  relyefe  of  olde  age.  Is  not  this  an  vniull  and  an 
vnkynde  publyque  weale,  whyche  gyueth  great  fees  and 
rewardes  to  gentlemen,  as  they  call  them,  and  to  gold- 
fmythes,  and  to  fuche  other,  whiche  be  either  ydle 
perfones,  or  els  onlye  flatterers,  and  deuyfers  of  vayne 
pleafures :  And  of  the  contrary  parte  maketh  no  gentle 
prouifion  for  poore  plowmen,  coliars,  laborers,  carters, 
yronfmythes,  and  carpenters  :  without  whome  no  com- 
men  wealthe  can  continewe  ?  But  after  it  hath  abufed 
the  labours  of  theire  lufly  and  flowring  age,  at  the 
lafle  when  they  be  oppreffed  with  olde  age  and  fycke- 
nes :  being  nedye,  poore,  and  indigent  of  all  thinges, 
then  forgettyng  theire  fo  manye  paynefuU  watchinges, 
not  remembring  their  fo  manye  and  fo  greate  benefites, 
recompenfeth  and  acquyteth  them  mofle  vnkyndly 
with  myferable  death.  And  yet  befides  this  the  riche 
men  not  only  by  priuate  fraud,  but  alfo  by  commen 
lawes  do  euery  day  pluck  and  fnatche  awaye  from  the 
poore  fome  parte  of  their  daily  lining.  So  where  as  it 
femed  before  vniufleto  recompenfe  withvnkindnes  their 
paynes  that  haue  bene  beneficiall  to  the  publique  weale, 
no  we  they  haue  to  this  their  wrong  and  vniufle  deal- 
inge  (which  is  yet  a  muche  worfe  pointe)  geuen  the 
name  of  iuflice,  yea  and  that  by  force  of  a  law.  Ther- 
fore  when  I  confider  and  way  in  my  mind  all  thefe 
commen  wealthes,  which  now  a  dayes  any  where  do 
florifh,  fo  god  helpe  me,  I  can  perceaue  nothing  but  a 
certein  confpiracy  of  riche  men  procuringe  theire  owne 
commodities  vnder  the  name  and  title  of  the  commen 
wealth.  They  inuent  and  deuife  all  meanes  and  craftes, 
firfl  how  to  kepe  fafely,  without  feare  of  lefmg,  that 
they  haue  vniullly  gathered  together,  and  next  how  to 
hire  and  abufe  the  worke  and  laboure  of  the  poore  for 
as  litle  money  as  may  be.     Thefe  deuifes,  when  the 
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riche  men  haue  decreed  to  be  kept  and  obferued  vnder 
coloure  of  the  comminaltie,  that  is  to  faye,  alfo  of  the 
pore  people,  then  they  be  made  lawes.  But  thefe  mofl 
wicked  and  vicious  men,  when  they  haue  by  their  vnfati- 
able  couetoufnes  deuided  among  them  felues  al  thofe 
thinges,  whiche  woulde  haue  fufficed  all  men,  yet  how 
farre  be  they  from  the  wealth  and  felicitie  of  the  Uto- 
Contempte  of  pian  commen  wealth  ?  Out  of  the  which, 
Money.  j^  that  all  the  defire  of  money  with  the 

vfe  thereof  is  vtterly  fecluded  and  banilhed,  howe 
greate  a  heape  of  cares  is  cut  away  ?  How  great  an 
occafion  of  wickednes  and  mifchiefe  is  plucked  vp  by 
ye  rotes?  For  who  knoweth  not,  that  fraud,  theft, 
rauine,  brauling,  quarelling,  brabling,  flriffe,  chiding, 
contention,  murder,  treafon,  poifoning,  which  by  daily 
punifhmentes  are  rather  reuenged  then  refrained,  do 
dye  when  money  dieth.  And  alfo  that  feare,  griefe, 
care,  laboures,  and  watchinges  do  perifh  euen  the  very 
fame  moment  that  money  perifheth  ?  Yea  pouerty  it 
felfe,  which  only  femed  to  lacke  money,  if  money 
were  gone,  it  alfo  would  decreafe  and  vanifhe  away. 
And  that  you  may  perceaue  this  more  plainly,  confider 
with  your  felfes  fome  barein  and  vnfruteful  yeare, 
wherin  manye  thoufandes  of  people  haue  flamed  for 
honger :  I  dare  be  bolde  to  fay,  yat  in  the  end  of  that 
penury  fo  much  corne  or  grain  might  haue  bene 
found  in  the  rich  mens  bernes,  if  they  had  bene  fearched, 
as  being  diuided  among  them  whome  famine  and 
peflilence  then  confumed,  no  man  at  al  fhould  haue 
felt  that  plague  and  penuri.  So  eafely  might  men 
gette  their  lining,  if  that  fame  worthye  princeffe  lady 
money  did  not  alone  flop  vp  the  waye  bet\^ne  vs 
and  our  lyuing,  which  a  goddes  name  was  very 
excellently  deuifed  and  inuented,  that  by  her  the 
way  therto  fhould  be  opened.  I  am  fewer  the  ryche 
men  perceaue  this,  nor  they  be  not  ignoraunte  how 
much  better  it  were  too  lacke  noo  neceflarye  thing, 
then  to  abunde  with  ouermuche  fuperfiuite :  to  be  ryd 
oute  of  innumerable  cares  and  troubles,  then  to  be  be- 
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feiged  and  encombred  with  great  ryches.  And  1  dowte 
not  that  either  the  refpecte  of  euery  mans  priuate  com- 
moditie,  or  els  the  authority  of  oure  fauioure  Chrifle 
(which  for  his  great  wifdom  could  not  but  know  what 
were  befl,  and  for  his  inefliniable  goodnes  could  not 
but  counfel  to  that  which  he  knew  to  be  befl)  wold  haue 
brought  all  the  worlde  longe  agoo  into  the  a  mameious 
lawes  of  this  weale  publique,  if  it  wer  not  yat  sayinge. 
one  only  beafl,  ye  princefTe  and  mother  of  all  mifchiefe 
Pride,  doth  withflande  and  let  it.  She 
meafurethe  not  wealth  and  profperity  by  ^^^^' 
her  owne  commodities,  but  by  the  miferie  and  incom- 
modities  of  other,  fhe  would  not  by  her  good  will  be 
made  a  goddeffe,  yf  there  were  no  wretches  left,  ouer 
whom  Ihe  might  like  a  fcomeful  ladie  rule  and  triumph, 
ouer  whofe  miferies  her  felicities  mighte  fhyne,  whofe 
pouertie  fhe  myghte  vexe,  tormente,  and  encreafe  by 
gorgiouflye  fettynge  furthe  her  richeffe.  Thys  hell 
hounde  creapeth  into  mens  haites :  and  plucketh  them 
backe  from  entering  the  right  pathe  of  life,  and  is  fo 
depely  roted  in  mens  brefles,  that  fhe  can  not  be  pluc- 
ked out.  This  fourme  and  fafhion  of  a  weale  publique, 
which  I  would  gladly  wifh  vnto  al  nations :  I  am  glad 
yet  that  it  hath  chaunced  to  the  Utopians,  which  haue 
folowed  thofe  inftitutions  of  life,  whereby  they  haue 
laid  fuch  foundations  of  their  common  wealth,  as  fhal 
continew  and  lafl  not  only  wealthely,  but  alfo  as  far  as 
mans  wit  may  iudge  and  coniecture,  fhall  endure  for 
euer.  For,  feyng  the  chiefe  caufes  of  ambition  and  fe- 
dition,  with  other  vices  be  plucked  vp  by  the  rootes, 
and  abandoned  at  home,  there  can  be  no  ieopardie  of 
domif^icall  diffention,  whiche  alone  hathe  cafle  vnder 
foote  and  brought  to  noughte  the  well  fort[i]fied  and 
flronglie  defenced  wealthe  and  riches  of  many  cities. 
But  forafmuch  as  perfect  Concorde  remaineth,  and 
wholfome  lawes  be  executed  at  home,  the  enuie  of  al 
forein  princes  be  not  hable  to  fhake  or  moue  the  em- 
pire, though  they  haue  many  tymes  long  ago  gone  about 
to  do  it,  beyng  euermore  driuen  backe. 
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Thus  when  Raphaell  hadde  made  an  ende  of  his  tale, 
though  many  thinges  came  to  my  mind,  which  in  the 
maners  and  lawes  of  that  people  femed  to  be  inllituted 
and  founded  of  no  good  reafon,  not  onely  in  the  fafhion 
of  their  cheualry,  and  in  their  facrifices  and  religions, 
and  in  other  of  their  lawes,  but  alfo,  yea  and  chiefly,  in 
that  which  is  the  principal  foundation  of  al  their  ordin- 
aunces,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  communitie  of  their  life 
and  liuynge,  withoute  anye  occupieng  of  money,  by 
the  whiche  thinge  onelye  all  nobiUtie,  magnificence, 
wourfhippe,  honour,  and  maieflie,  the  true  ornamentes 
and  honoures,  as  the  common  opinion  is,  of  a  common 
wealth,  vtterlye  be  ouerthrowen  and  deftroied :  yet  be- 
caufe  I  knew  that  he  was  wery  of  talking,  and  was  not 
fure  whether  he  coulde  abyde  that  anye  thynge  fhoulde 
be  fayde  againfle  hys  mynde:  fpeciallye  remembrynge 
that  he  had  reprehended  this  faulte  in  other,  which  be 
aferde  lefl  they  fhould  feme  not  to  be  wife  enough,  on- 
les  they  could  find  fome  fault  in  other  mens  inuentions : 
therfore  I  praifmg  both  their  inflitutions  and  hys  com- 
munication, toke  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into 
fupper:  fayinge  that  we  woulde  chuefe  an  other  time 
to  waye  and  examine  the  fame  matters,  and  to  talke 
with  him  moore  at  large  therin.  Whiche  woulde  God 
it  might  ones  come  to  paffe.  In  the  meane  time  as  I 
can  not  agree  and  confent  to  all  thinges  that  he  faide, 
beyng  els  without  doubt  a  man  fingularly  well  learned, 
and  alfo  in  all  worldelye  matters  exactly  and  profoundly 
experienced:  fo  muft  I  nedes  confeffe  and  graunt 
that  many  thinges  be  in  the  Uto- 
pian weale  publique,  whiche 

in  our  cities  I  maye  ra-  w 

ther  wifhe  for,  then 
hope  after. 

of  iElapiiael  ^gti&loOase  toncer=^ 

ntng  tfit  latoes  anO  (hstituti^ 

om  of  ti)e  SlanDe 

of  WLtopia. 
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rome  BuslgDe,  prouost  ^ximn,  anB  tounselloure 

to  tf)e  catf)oltfte  fttnge  ©i&arles,  peter  ffigles, 

©tti?etn  of  anttoerpe,  Ujiisjeti^  i^ealti^ 

anO  felieitte. 

[Homas  More  the  fmgular  omamente  of  this 
our  age,  as  you  your  felf  (right  honourable 
Buflide)  can  witneffe,  to  whome  he  is  per- 
fectly wel  knowen,  fent  vnto  me  this  other 
day  the  ylande  of  Utopia,  to  very  few  as 
yet  knowen,  but  moft  worthy,  which  as  farre  excelling 
Platoes  commen  wealthe,  all  people  fhoulde  be  will- 
inge  to  know:  fpecially  of  a  man  mofl  eloquent  fo 
finely  fet  furth,  fo  conningly  painted  out,  and  fo  euid- 
ently  fubiect  to  the  eye,  that  as  oft  as  I  reade  it,  me 
thinketh  that  I  fee  fomwhat  more,  then  when  I  heard 
Raphael  Hythloday  himfelfe  (for  I  was  prefent  at  that 
talke  afwell  as  mafler  More)  vtteryng  and  pronounc- 
ing his  owne  woordes :  Yea,  though  the  fame  man,  ac- 
cordinge  to  his  pure  eloquence,  did  fo  open  and  de- 
clare the  matter,  that  he  might  plainely  enough  appeare, 
to  reporte  not  thinges,  which  he  had  learned  of  others 
onelye  by  hearefay,  but  which  he  had  with  his  own  eyes 
prefently  fene,  and  throughly  vewed,  and  wherin  he  had 
no  fmal  time  bene  conuerfant  and  abiding:  a  man  tru- 
lie,  in  mine  opinion,  as  touching  the  knowledge  of  re- 
gions, peoples,  and  worldly  experience,  muche  paffmge, 
yea  euen  they  very  famous  and  renowmed  trauailer 
Vlyffes :  and  in  dede  fuche  a  one,  as  for  the  fpace  of  thefe 
viij.  c.  [eight  hundred]  yeres  paft  I  think  nature  into  the 
worlde  brought  not  furth  his  like :  in  comparifon  of  whome 
Vefpuce  maye  be  thought  to  haue  fene  nothing.  More- 
ouer,  wheras  we  be  wont  more  effectually  and  pitthely 
to  declare  and  expreffe  thinges  that  we  haue  fene,  then 
whiche  we  haue  but  onelye  hearde,  there  was  befides 
that  in  this  man  a  certen  peculiar  grace,  and  fmgular 
dexteritie  to  difcriue  and  fet  furth  a  matter  withall. 
Yet  the  felfe  fame  thinges  as  ofte  as  I  beholde  and  con- 
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iider  them  drawen  and  painted  oute  with  mafler  Morei 
penfiUe,  I  am  therwith  fo  moued,  fo  delited,  fo  inflamed, 
and  fo  rapt,  that  fometime  me  think  I  am  prefently 
conuerfaunt,  euen  in  the  ylande  of  Utopia.  And  I  pro- 
mife  you,  I  can  fkante  beleue  that  Raphael  himfelfe  by 
al  that  fine  yeres  fpace  that  he  was  in  Utopia  abiding, 
faw  there  fomuch,  as  here  in  mafler  Mores  defcription 
is  to  be  fene  and  perceaued.  Whiche  defcription  with 
fo  manye  wonders,  and  miraculous  thinges  is  repleni- 
(hed,  that  I  flande  in  great  doubt  wherat  firfl  and  chief- 
lie  to  mufe  or  marueile :  whether  at  the  excellencie  of 
his  perfect  and  fuer  memorie,  which  could  welniegh 
worde  by  woorde  rehearfe  fo  manye  thinges  once  onely 
heard:  or  elles  at  his  fmgular  prudence,  who  fo  well 
and  wittyly  marked  and  bare  away  al  the  originall  caufes 
and  fountaynes  (to  the  vulgare  people  commenly  mofl 
vnknowen)  wherof  both  yffueth  and  fpringeth  the  mor- 
tall  confufion  and  vtter  decaye  of  a  commen  wealth,  and 
alfo  the  auauncement  and  wealthy  flate  of  the  fame  may 
riefe  and  growe:  or  elles  at  the  efficacie  and  pitthe  of 
his  woordes,  which  in  fo  fine  a  latin  flile,  with  fuche 
force  of  eloquence  hath  couched  together  and  com- 
prifed  fo  many  and  diuers  matters,  fpeciallie  beinge  a 
man  continuallie  encombred  with  fo  manye  bufye  and 
troublefome  cares,  both  publique,  and  priuate,  as  he 
is.  Howbeit  all  thefe  thinges  caufe  you  litle  to  mar- 
uell  (righte  honourable  Buflid)  for  that  you  are  famil- 
iarly and  throughly  acquainted  with  the  notable,  yea 
almofl  diuine  witte  of  the  man.  But  nowe  to  precede 
to  other  matters,  I  fuerly  know  nothing  nedeful  or  re- 
quifite  to  be  adioyned  vnto  his  writinges :  Onely  a 
meter  of.  iiij.  verfes  written  in  the  Utopian  tongue, 
whiche  after  mafler  Mores  departure  Hythloday  by 
chaunce  fhewed  me,  that  haue  I  caufed  to  be  added 
thereto,  with  the  Alphabete  of  the  fame  nation,  and 
haue  alfo  gamifhed  the  margent  of  the  boke  with  cer- 
ten  notes.  For,  as  touchinge  the  fituation  of  the 
ylande,  that  is  to  faye,  in  what  parte  of  the  worlde 
Utopia  flandeth,  the  ignoraunce  and  lacke  whereof  not 
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a  litle  troubleth  and  greueth  mailer  More,  in  dede 
Raphael  left  not  that  vnfpoken  of.  Howbeit  with 
verie  fewe  wordes  he  lightly  touched  it,  incidentlye  by 
ye  way  paffmg  it  ouer,  as  meanyng  of  likelihod  to 
kepe  and  referue  that  to  an  other  place.  And  the 
fame,  I  wot  not  how,  by  a  certen  euell  and  vnliickie 
chaunce  efcaped  vs  bothe.  For  when  Raphael  was 
fpeaking  therof,  one  of  mafler  Mores  feruauntes  came 
to  him,  and  whifpered  in  his  eare.  Wherefore  I  beyng 
then  of  purpofe  more  earneflly  addict  to  heare,  one  of 
the  company,  by  reafon  of  cold  taken,  I  thinke,  a 
(hippeborde,  coughed  out  fo  loude,  that  he  toke  from 
my  hearinge  certen  of  his  wordes.  But  I  wil  neuer 
(l)aite,  nor  refl,  vntil  I  haue  gotte  the  full  and  exacte 
knowledge  hereof :  infomuche  that  I  will  be  hable  per- 
fectly to  inflructe  you,  not  onely  in  the  longitude  or 
true  meridian  of  the  ylande,  but  alfo  in  the  iuil  latitude 
therof,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  fubleuation  or  height  of  the 
pole  in  that  region,  if  our  frende  Hythloday  be  in  fafe- 
tie,  and  aliue.  For  we  heare  very  vncerten  newes  of 
him.  Some  reporte,  that  he  died  in  his  iomey  home- 
warde.  Some  agayne  affirme,  that  he  retomed  into  his 
countrey,  but  partly,  for  that  he  coulde  not  away  with 
the  faihions  of  his  countrey  folk,  and  partly  for  that  his 
minde  and  affection  was  altogether  fet  and  fixed  vpon 
Utopia,  they  fay  that  he  hathe  taken  his  voyage 
thetherwarde  agayne.  Now  as  touching  this,  that  the 
name  of  this  yland  is  nowhere  founde  amonge  the  olde 
and  auncient  cofmographers,  this  doubte  Hythloday 
himfelfe  verie  well  diffolued.  For  why  it  is  poffible 
enoughe  (quod  he)  that  the  name,  whiche  it  had  in 
olde  time,  was  afterwarde  chaunged,  or  elles  that  they 
neuer  had  knowledge  of  this  iland :  forafmuch  as  now  in 
our  time  diuers  landes  be  found,  which  to  the  olde  Geo- 
graphers were  vnknowen.  Howbeit,  what  nedeth  it  in 
this  behalfe  to  fortifie  the  matter  with  argumentes, 
feynge  mafler  More  is  author  hereof  fufiicient?  But  where- 
as he  doubteth  of  the  edition  or  imprinting  of  the  booke, 
indeede  herein  I  both  commende,  and  alfo  knowledge  the 
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mannes  modeflie.  Howbeit  vnto  me  it  femeth  a  worke 
mofl  vnworthie  to  be  long  fuppreffed,  and  mofl  worthy 
to  go  abrod  into  ye  handes  of  men,yea,andvnder  the  title 
of  youre  name  to  be  publyfhed  to  the  worlde :  either 
becaufe  the  fmgular  endowmentes  and  qualities  of 
mailer  More  be  to  no  man  better  knowen  then  to  you, 
or  els  bicaufe  no  man  is  more  fitte  and  meete,  then 
you  with  good  counfelles  to  further,  and  auaunce  the 
commen  wealth,  wherin  you  haue  many  yeares  already 
continued  and  trauailed  with  great  glory  and  commen- 
dation, bothe  of  wifedome  and  knowledge,  and  alfo 
of  integritie  and  vprightnes.  Thus  o  liberall  fuppor- 
ter  of  good  leaminge,  and  floure  of  this  oure  time 
I  byd  you  mofle  hartely  well  to  fare.  At 
Antwerpe  .1516.  the  firfl  daye  of 
Nouember. 

0  meter  of  aitj*  tjer^e?  in  t|)e  Utopian 

tongue,  hxitUlv  touc|)inge  astoell  ti)t  strauuae 

fiegttttttng,  m  also  tfft  l^appte  auD  toealtiiie 

(Ottttnuattce  of  tite  same  common 

VTopos  ha  Boccas  peula  chama  polta  chamaan, 
Bargol  he  maglomi  Baccan  foma  g  ymnofophaon. 
Agrama  g ymnofophon  laharem  bacha  bodamilomin, 
Voltmla  bar  chin  heman  la  lauoluala  dramme  pagloni, 

C  Whiche  verfes  the  tranflator,  accordinge  to  his 
fimple  knowledge,  and  meane  vnderflanding  in  the 
Utopian  tongue,  hath  thus  rudely  englilhed. 

MY  kinge  and  conquerour  Utopus  by  name 
A  prince  of  much  renowme  and  immortall  fame 
Hath  made  me  an  yle  that  earfl  no  ylande  was, 
Ful  fraight  with  worldly  welth  with  pleafure  and  folas. 
I  one  of  all  other  without  philofophie 
Haue  fliaped  for  man  a  philofophicall  citie. 
As  myne  I  am  nothinge  daungerous  to  imparte, 
So  better  to  receaue  I  am  readie  with  al  my  harte. 
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C  ^  sfiorte  meter  of  WLtopia,  torftten  fig  ^ne^ 

molim  pottt  laureate,  anO  nepJjebje  to 

©gtljloDage  ig  i^ts  fttister* 

ME  Utopie  cleped  Antiquitie, 
Voyde  of  haunte  and  herboroughe, 
Nowe  am  I  like  to  Platoes  citie, 
Whose  fame  flieth  the  worlde  throughe. 
\^ea  like,  or  rather  more  likely 
Platoes  platte  to  excell  and  paffe. 
For  what  Platoes  penne  hathe  platted  briefely 
In  naked  wordes,  as  in  a  glaffe, 
The  fame  haue  I  perfourmed  fully, 
With  lawes,  with  men,  and  treafure  fyttely. 
Wherfore  not  Utopie,  but  rather  rightely 
My  name  is  Eutopie  :  A  place  of  felicitie. 

C  <!5erartfe  Noutomage  of  WLtopia. 

DOth  pleafure  pleafe?  then  place  the  here,  and 
well  the  refl, 
Mofl  pleafaunt  pleafures  thou  fhalte  finde  here. 
Doeth  profit  eafe  ?  then  here  arriue,  this  yle  is  befl. 
For  paffmge  profettes  do  here  appeare. 
Doeth  bothe  thee  tempte,  and  woldefl  thou  gripe  both 

gaine  and  pleafure  ? 
This  yle  is  fraight  with  both  bounteoufly. 
To  Hill  thy  gredie  intent,  reape  here  incomparable  treas- 
Bothe  minde  and  tongue  to  garnifhe  richelie.  [ure 

The  hid  welles  and  fountaines  both  of  vice  and  vertue 
Thou  hafl  them  here  fubiect  vnto  thine  eye. 
Be  thankful  now,  and  thankes  where  thankes  be  due 
Geue  to  Thomas  More  Londons  immortal  glorye. 

C  CorneltttJ5  ®rapl)es  to  Wi.ta'Oev. 

VVilt  thou  knowe  what  wonders  flraunge  be  in  the 
lande  that  late  was  founde  ?  [godly  be  ? 

Wilte  thou  learne  thy  life  to  leade,  by  diuers  ways  that 
Wilt  thou  of  vertue  and  oi  vice,  vnderflande  the  very 
grounde  ?  [vanitie  ? 

Wilt  thou  fee  this  wretched  world,  how  ful  it  is  of 
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Then  read,  and  marke,  and  beare  in  mind,  for  thy 

behoufe,  as  thou  maie  beft. 
All  thinges  that  in  this  prefent  worke,  that  worthie 

Gierke  fir  Thomas  More, 
With  witte  diuine  ful  learnedly,  vnto  the  worlde  hath 

plaine  exprefl. 
In  whom  London  well  glory  maye,  for  wifedome  and 

for  godly  lore. 


C  Cfte  printer  to  tf)e  EeaDcr^ 

[He  Vtopian  Alphabete,  good  Reader,  whiche 
in  the  aboue  written  Epiflle  is  promifed, 
hereunto  I  haue  not  now  adioyned,  becaufe 
I  haue  not  as  yet  the  true  characters  or  four- 
mes  of  the  Utopiane  letters.    And  no  mar- 
ueill:  feyng  it  is  a  tongue  to  vs  muche  flraunger  then  the 
Indian,  the  Perfian,  the  Syrian,  the  Arabicke,  the  Egyp- 
tian, the  Macedonian,  the  Sclauonian,  the  ciprian,  the 
Scythian  etc.  Which  tongues  though  they  be  nothing  fo 
flraunge  among  vs,  as  the  Utopian  is,  yet  their  characters 
we  haue  not.  But  I  trufl,  God  willing,  at  the  next  impreffion 
hereof,  to  perfourme  that,  whiche  nowe  I  can  not :  that  is 
to  faye  :  to  exhibite  perfectly  vnto  thee, 
the  Utopian  Alphabete.     In  the 
meane  time  accept  my  good 
wyl.     And  fo  fare  well. 


C  fntprinteD  at  LonUon  in  pau 

les  ffii)urdjr  ijarac,  at  ti)t  isggne  of  ti)e 

ilamtjf,  hv  ^Inaljam  Slcalc. 

M.n.z  VI. 
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An   English   Garner 

Ingatherings  from  our   History  and  Literature, 

*<^*  Abridged  Lists  of  the  Texts ;  many  of  which  are  very 

rare,  and  not  obtainable  in  any  other  form. 

VOL   I. 

Large  Crown  Svo,  cloth^  5^.  net. 

English  Political,  Naval,  and  Military  History, 

etc.,  etc. 

1.  The  Expedition  to  Scotland  in  May,  1543. 

2.  R.  Peeke's  fight  at  Xerez  with  a  quarter-staff  against  three 
Spaniards  at  once,  armed  with  poniards  and  daggers  ;  when  he 
killed  one  and  put  the  other  two  to  flight.     1625. 

3.  The  Capture  of  Cris,  in  Galatia,  by  Captain  QuAiLE  and  35 
men.     1626. 

4.  Ranks  in  the  British  Army,  about  1630. 

5.  The  Return  of  Charles  II.  to  Whitehall,  1660. 

6.  The  Retaking  of  St.  Helena,  1673. 

English  Voyages,  Travels,  Commerce,  etc.,  etc. 

7.  The  Beginnings  of  English  Trade  with  the  Levant,  1511-1570. 

8.  The  Voyage  from  Lisbon  to  Goa  of  the  first  Englishman 
(Thomas  Stevens,  a  Jesuit)  known  to  have  reached  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1572. 

9.  The  extraordinary  captivity,  for  nineteen  years,  of  Captain 
Robert  Knox  in  Ceylon  ;  with  his  singular  deliverance.  1660- 
1679. 

English  Life  and  Progress. 

10.  The  Benefits  of  observing  Fish  Days.     1594. 

11.  The  Great  Frost.     Cold  doings  in  London.     1608. 

12.  The  Carriers  of  London,  and  the  Inns  they  stopped  at,  in 
1637. 

13.  A  Narrative  of  the  Draining  of  the  Fens.     1661. 

English  Literature,  Literary  History,  and 
Biography. 

14.  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  A  Letter  to  his  son  Philip,  when  at 
Shrewsbury  School. 

English  Poetry. 

15.  Love  Posies.     Collected  about  1590. 

16.  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Astrophel  and  Stella  [Sonnets] 
1 59 1.  With  the  story  of  his  affection  for  Lady  Penelope  Dever- 
eux,  afterwards  Rich. 

17.  Edmund  Spenser  and  others.  Astrophel.  A  Pastoral 
Elegy  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney.     1591. 

18.  John  Dennis.  The  Secrets  of  Angling  \i.e.  Trout  Fuhing\ 
1613.     Forty  years  before  Walton's  Angler. 

19.  Many  other  single  Poems  by  various  Authors. 


2  An  English  Garner. 

VOL   II. 

Large  Crown  Svo,  doth^  ^s.  net. 

English  Political,  Naval,  and  Military  History, 

etc.,  etc. 

1.  The  Triumph  at  Calais  and  Boulogne  of  Henry  VIII.  [with 
Anne  Boleyn]  and  Francis  I.     November,  1532. 

2.  The  Coronation  Procession  of  Queen  Anne  [Boleyn]  from 
the  Tower  through  London  to  Westminster.    June,  1533. 

3.  English  Army  Rations  in  1591. 

4.  Rev.  T.  Prince.  A  History  of  New  England  in  the  form  of 
Annals,  from  1602  to  1633.  Published  at  Boston,  N.E.,  in  1736- 
1755.  This  is  the  most  exact  condensed  account  in  existence  of  the 
foundation  of  our  first  Colonies  in  America. 

English  Voyages,  Travels,  Commerce,  etc.,  etc. 

5.  Captain  T.  Sanders.  The  unfortunate  voyage  of  the  Jestts 
to  Tripoh,  where  the  crew  were  made  slaves.     1584-1585. 

6.  N.  H.  The  Third  Circumnavigation  of  the  Globe,  by  THOMAS 
Cavendish,  in  the  Desire,     1586-1588. 

7.  The  famous  fight  of  the  Dolphin  against  Five  Turkish  Men- 
of-War  off  Cagliari.     1617. 

English  Life  and  Progress. 

8.  Dr.  J.  Dee.     The  Petty  Navy  Royal.     [Fisheries].     1577. 

9.  Captain  Hitchcock.  A  Political  Plat  [Scheme\  etc.  [Her- 
ring Fisheries.] 

10.  D.  Defoe.     The  Education  of  Women.     1692. 

English  Literature,  Literary  History,  and 
Biography. 

11.  F.  Meres.  A  Sketch  of  English  Literature,  etc.,  up  to 
September,  1598.  This  is  the  most  important  contemporary 
account  of  Shakespeare's  Works  to  this  date  ;  including  some 
that  have  apparently  perished. 

12.  J.  Wright.  The  Second  Generation  of  English  Actors, 
1 625- 1670.  This  includes  some  valuable  information  respecting 
London  Theatres  during  this  period. 

English  Poetry. 

13.  Sir  P.  Sidney.     Sonnets  and  Poetical  Translations.     Before 

1587- 

14.  H.  Constable,  <z72^d7/>^<?r5.     Diana.     [Sonnet.]    1594. 

15.  Madrigals,  Elegies,  and  Poems,  by  various  other  Poets. 
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VOL.  in. 

Large  Crown  Svo,  clothe  5^.  net, 

English  Political,  Naval,  and   Military 
History,  etc.,  etc. 

1.  W.  Patten.  The  Expedition  into  Scotland  :  with  the  Battle 
of  Pinkie  Cleugh  or  Musselburgh,  1547.  This  was  the  "  Rough 
Wooing  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,"  whom  the  English  wanted  to 
marry  Edward  VI. 

English  Voyages,  Travels,  Commerce, 
etc.,  etc. 

2.  J.  H.  van  Linschoten.  Voyage  to  Goa  and  back,  in 
Portuguese  carracks.     1583-1592. 

This  work  showed  the  way  to  the  East,  and  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Dutch  and  the  English  East  India  Companies.  For  nearly 
three  years  this  Dutchman,  returning  in  charge  of  a  cargo  of 
pepper,  spices,  etc.,  was  pinned  up  in  the  Azores  by  the  English 
ships  ;  of  whose  daring  deeds  he  gives  an  account. 

3.  E.  Wright.  The  voyage  of  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  to 
the  Azores  in  1589.  This  is  a  part  of  Linschoten's  story  re-told 
more  fully  from  an  English  point  of  view. 

4.  The  first  Englishmen— John  Newbery  and  Ralph  Fitch 
— that  ever  reached  India  overland,  via  Aleppo  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  in  1583-1589.  They  met  with  Linschoten  there;  and 
also  T.  Stevens,  the  Jesuit,  see  vol.  i.  p.  130. 

English  Life  and  Progress. 

5.  J.  Caius,  M.D.  Of  English  Dogs.  1536.  Translated  from 
the  Latin  by  A.  Fleming  in  1576. 

6.  Britain's  Buss.  A  Computation  of  the  Cost  and  Profit  of  a 
Herring  Buss  or  Ship.     1615. 

English  Literature,  Literary  History,  and 
Biography. 

7.  T.  Ellwood.  Relations  with  J.  Milton.  This  young 
Quaker  rendered  many  services  to  the  Poet ;  amongst  which  was 
the  suggestion  of  Paradise  Regained. 

8.  J.  Dryden.  Of  Dramatic  Poesy.  An  Essay.  This  charm- 
ing piece  of  English  Prose  was  written  in  1665  and  published  in 
1668.  With  it  is  given  the  entire  Controversy  between  Dryden 
and  Sir  R.  Howard  on  this  subject. 

English  Poetry. 

9.  S.  Daniel.     Delia.    [Sonnets.]    1594. 

10.  T.  Campion,  M.D.     Songs  and  Poems.     1601-1613. 

11.  Lyrics,  Elegies,  etc.,  by  other  Poets. 
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VOL   IV. 

Large  Crown  Svo,  cloth ^  5j.  net. 

English  Political,  Naval,  and  Military  History, 

etc.,  etc. 

1.  E.  Underbill,  "  the  Hot  Gospeller,"  Imprisonment  in  1553, 
with  Anecdotes  of  Queen  Mary's  Coronation  Procession,  Wyatt's 
Rebellion,  the  Marriage  of  Philip  and  Mary,  etc. 

2.  J.  Fox.  The  Imprisonment  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 
1554-1555. 

3.  Texts  relating  to  the  Winning  of  Calais  and  Guisnes  by  the 
French  in  January,  1556. 

4.  The  Coronation  Procession  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  January, 
1559. 

5.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  Observations  of  Holland,  Flanders, 
and  France,  in  1609.     A  most  sagacious  Political  Study. 

6.  James  I.     The  Book  of  Sports.     1618 

7.  Abp.  G.  Abbott.  Narrative  of  his  Sequestration  from  Office 
in  1627  by  Charles  L,  at  the  instigation  of  Buckingham  and 
Laud. 

8.  Major-General  Sir  T.  Morgan.  Progress  \i.e.  MarcK\  in 
France  and  Flanders,  with  the  6,000  "  Red  Coats  "  at  the  taking  of 
Dunkirk,  etc. ,  in  1657-8. 

English  Voyages,  Travels,  Commerce,  etc.,  etc. 

9.  The  first  Britons  who  ever  reached  the  city  of  Mexico :  T. 
Blake,  a  Scotchman,  before  1536;  and  J.  Field  and  R.  Tomson, 

1556. 

10.  The  wonderful  recovery  of  the  Exchange  from  forty-five 
Turkish  pirates  of  Algiers  by  J.  Rawlins  and  twenty-four  other 
slaves.     February,  1622. 

English  Life  and  Progress. 

11.  T.  Gentleman.  England's  Way  to  Win  Wealth.  [Fish- 
eries.] The  Dutch  obtained  more  wealth  from  their  Herring 
Fishery  along  the  English  shores  than  the  Spaniards  did  from  their 
American  gold  mines. 

English  Poetry. 

12.  ?  T.  OccLEVE.     The  Letter  of  Cupid.     1402. 

13.  L.  Sheppard.  John  Bon  and  Mast[er]  Parson.  [A  Satire 
on  the  Mass.]    1551. 

14.  Rev.  T.  Br  ICE.  A  Register  of  the  Tormented  and  Cruelly 
Burned  within  England.  1555-1558.  These  verses  give  the  names 
of  most  of  the  Marian  Martyrs. 

15.  J.  C.  Alcilia  ;  Philoparthen's  loving  folly  !  [Love 
Poems.]    1595. 

16.  G.  Wither.  Fair  Virtue,  the  Mistress  of  Phil'arete. 
1622.  This  is  Wither 's  masterpiece.  Over  6,000  lines  of  verse 
in  many  metrical  forms. 

17.  The  Songs  that  John  Dowland,  the  famous  Lutenist,  set 
to  music. 
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VOL.  V. 

Large  Crown  %vo,  cloth^  5^.  net, 

English  Political,  Naval,  and  Military  History, 

etc.,  etc. 

1.  J.  Savile,  King  James's  entertainment  at  Theobalds,  and 
his  Welcome  to  London.     1603. 

2.  G.  DuGDALE.  The  Time  Triumphant.  King  James's  Coro- 
nation at  Westminster,  25  July,  1603  ;  and  Coronation  Procession 
[delayed  by  the  Plague],  15  March,  1604. 

English   Voyages,   Travels,   Commerce, 
etc.,  etc. 

3.  The  Voyages  to  Brazil  of  William  Hawkins,  Governor  of 
Plymouth  and  father  of  Sir  John,  about  1530. 

4.  Sir  J.  Hawkins.  First  Voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  1562- 
1563.    This  was  the  beginning  of  the  English  Slave  Trade. 

5.  R.  Bodenham.     a  Trip  to  Mexico.     1564-1565. 

6.  Sir  J.  Hawkins.     Second  Voyage  to  the  West  Indies.     1564- 

1565- 

7.  Sir  J.  Hawkins.  Third  and  disastrous  Voyage  to  the  West 
Indies,  1567-1569  :  with  the  base  treachery  of  the  Spaniards  at  ^an 
Juan  de  Ulna,  near  Vera  Cruz ;  and  the  extraordinary  adventures 
of  Three  of  the  Survivors.  This  was  Drake's  2nd  Voyage  to  the  West 
Indies  ;  and  the  first  in  which  he  commanded  a  ship,  the  Judith, 

8.  Sir  F.  Drake's  3rd  (1570),  4th  (1571).  and  5th  (1572-73), 
Voyages  to  the  West  Indies.  Especially  the  5th,  known  as  The 
Voyage  to  Nombre  de  Dios  :  in  which,  on  11  February,  1573,  he 
first  saw  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  then  besought  GOD  to  give  him 
life  to  sail  once  in  an  English  ship  on  that  sea.     [See  opposite  page.] 

English  Life  and  Progress. 

9.  B.  Franklin.  '  Poor  Richard '  improved.  Proverbs  of 
Thrift  and  to  discourage  useless  expense.     Philadelphia,  1757. 

English  Poetry. 

10.  B.  Barnes.  Parthenophil  and  Parthenophe.  Sonnets, 
Madrigals,  Elegies  and  Odes.  1593.  [A  perfect  Storehouse  of 
Versification,  including  the  only  treble  Sestine  in  the  language.] 

11.  Zepheria.     [Canzons.]     1594. 

12.  Sir  J.  Davies.     Orchestra  or  a  Poem  on  Dancing.     1596. 

13.  B.  Griffin.  Fidessa,  more  chaste  than  kind.  [Sonnets.] 
1596. 

14.  Sir  J.  Davies.  Nosce  teipum !  In  two  Elegies  :  (i)  Of 
Human  Knowledge,  (2)  Of  the  Soul  of  Man  and  the  Immortality 
thereof.     1599. 

15.  Sir  J.  Davies.  Hymns  of  AsTRiEA  \i.e.  Queen  Elizabeth]. 
In  acrostic  verse.     1599. 
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VOL.  VI. 

Large  Crown  Svo,  cloth ^  ^s,  net, 

English   Political,   Naval,  and  Military 
History,  etc.,  etc. 

1.  The  Examination,  at  Saltwood  Castle,  Kent,  of  William  of 
Thorpe,  by  Abp.  T.  Arundell,  7  August,  1407.  Edited  by  W. 
Tyndale,  1530.  This  is  the  best  account  of  LoUardism  from  the 
inside,  given  by  one  who  was  the  leader  of  the  second  generation  of 
Lollards. 

English  Voyages,  Travels,  Commerce, 
etc.,  etc. 

2.  J.  Chilton.    Travels  in  Mexico.     1568-1575. 

3.  J.  BiON.     An  Account  of  the  Torments,  etc.     1708. 

English  Life  and  Progress. 

4.  The  most  dangerous  Adventure  of  R.  Ferris,  A.  Hill,  and 
W.  Thomas  ;  who  went  in  a  boat  by  sea  from  London  to  Bristol. 
1590. 

5.  Leather.     A  Discourse  to  Parliament.     1629. 

6.  H.  Peach  AM.  The  Worth  of  a  Penny,  or  a  Caution  to  keep 
Money.     1641.     With  all  the  variations  of  the  later  Editions. 

7.  Sir  W.  Petty.  Political  Arithmetic.  [Written  in  1677.] 
1690.     One  of  the  earliest  and  best  books  on  the  Science  of  Wealth. 

English  Literature,  Literary  History,  and 
Biography. 

8.  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq.  [Dean  J.  Swift.]  Predictions  for 
the  year  1708.  [One  of  these  was  the  death  of  J.  Partridge,  the 
Almanack  Maker,  on  29  March,  1708.]  Other  tracts  of  this 
laughable  controversy  follow. 

9.  [T.  Gay.]  The  Present  State  of  Wit.  3  May,  171 1.  [A 
Survey  of  our  Periodical  Literature  at  this  date  ;  including  the 
Review,  Tatler,  and  Spectator.'] 

10.  [Dr.  J.  Arbuthnot.]  Law  [i.e.  War]  is  a  Bottomless  Pit, 
exemplified  in  the  Case  of  the  Lord  Strutt  [tke  Kings  of  Spain], 
John  Bull  [England]  the  Clothier,  Nicholas  Frog  [Holland] 
the  Linendraper,  and  Lewis  Baboon  [Louis  XIV.  of  Bourbon  = 
France].     In  four  parts.     1712. 

This  famous  Political  Satire  on  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion was  designed  to  prepare  the  Enghsh  public  for  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  signed  on  11  April,  1713.  In  part  I.,  on  28  February, 
1712,  first  appeared  in  our  Literature,  the  character  of  John  Bull, 
for  an  EngUshman. 

11.  T.  TiCKELL.     The  life  of  Addison.     1721. 

12.  Sir  R.  Steele.     Epistle  to  W.  Congreve  [in  reply].     1722. 

English  Poetry. 

13.  The  first  printed  Robin  Hood  Ballad.     Printed  about  1510. 

14.  W.  Percy.     Coelia.     [Sonnets.]    1594. 

15.  G.  Wither.  Fidelia.      [This  is  Wither's  second  master- 
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piece.    The  lament  of  a  Woman  thinking  that  she  is  forsaken  in 
love.]    1615. 

16.  M.  Drayton.     Idea.    [Sonnets.]    1619. 

17.  The  Interpreter.  [A  Political  Satire  interpreting  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Protestant,  The  Puritan,  The  Papist.]     1622. 

VOL.  VII. 

Large  Crown  SvOj  cloth,  <^s.  net, 

English  Political,  Naval,  and  Military 
History,  etc.,  etc. 

1.  Sir  F.  Vere,  General  of  the  English  ii'oops  in  the  Dutch  ser- 
vice. Commentaries  of  his  Services  :  at  (i)  the  Storming  of  Cadiz 
in  1596,  (2)  the  Action  at  Turnhout  in  1597,  (3)  The  Battle  of  Nieu- 
port  in  1600  ;  but  especially  (4)  the  Siege  of  Ostend,  of  which  place 
he  was  Governor  from  11  June,  1601,  to  7  June,  1602. 

2.  The  retaking  of  The  Friends  Adventure  from  the  French  by 
R.  Lyde  and  a  boy.     1693. 

English  Voyages,  Travels,  Commerce, 
etc.,  etc. 

3.  H.  Pitman.  Relation,  etc.  For  doing  noble  Red  Cross 
work  at  the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor  this  surgeon  was  sent  as  a  White 
Slave  to  Barbadoes,  etc.     1689. 

English  Life  and  Progress. 

4.  W.  Kemp's  [Shakespeare's  fellow  Actor]  Nine  Days' 
Wonder  ;  performed  in  a  Morris  Dance  from  London  to  Norwich. 
April,  1600. 

5.  A  series  of  Texts  on  the  indignities  offered  to  the  Established 
Clergy,  and  especially  the  Private  Chaplains,  in  the  Restoration  Age, 
by  the  Royalist  laity  ;  including 

Dr.  J.  Eachard's  witty  'Grounds  of  the  Contempt  of  the 
Clergy  and  Religion.'     1670. 

English  Literature,  Literary  History  and 
Biography. 

6.  Another  Series  of  Tracts,  in  prose  and  verse,  illustrating  the 
great  Public  Services  rendered  by  D.  Defoe,  up  to  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne  ;  including  : 

D.  Defoe.  An  Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice,  etc.     1715. 

D.  Defoe.  The  True  Born  Englishman.     1701. 

D.  Defoe.  The  History  of  Kentish  Petition.     1701. 

D.  Defoe.  Legion's  Me^noriaL     1701. 

D.  Defoe.  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,  etc.     1702. 

D.  Defoe.  A  Hymn  to  the  Pillory.     1703. 

D.  Defoe.  Prefaces  to  the  Review.     1704-1710. 

English  Poetry. 

7.  T.  Deloney.  Three  Ballads  on  the  Armada  fight.  August, 
1588. 

8.  R.  L.  (i)  Diella  [Sonnets]  ;  (2)  The  Love  of  Dom  Diego 
and  Gyneura.     1596.  * 


8  An  English  Garner. 

9.  An.  Sc.  Daiphhantus,  or  the  Passions  of  Love.     1604. 

See  also  above. 

D.  Defoe.     The  True  Born  Englishman.     1701. 

D.  Defoe.     A  Hymn  to  the  Pillory.     1703. 

VOL.  VIIL 

Large  Crown  2>vo,  cloth,  55.  net. 
This  Index  Volume  will,  if  possible,  contain  the  following  :— 
English  Political,  Naval,  and  Military 
History,  etc.,  etc. 

1.  J.  Proctor.     The  History  of  Wyatt's  Rebellion.     1554. 

2.  The  burning  of  Paul's  Church,  London.     1568. 

3.  G,   Gascoigne  the  Poet.      The  Spanish  Fury  at  Antwerp. 

1577- 

4.  J.  LiNGHAM.  English  Captains  in  the  Low  Countries. 
1584. 

5.  The  Burial  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  at  Peterborough  Cathe- 
dral.    I  August,  1587. 

6.  T.  M.  The  Entertainment  of  James  I.  from  Edinburgh  to 
London.     1603. 

7.  Bp.  W.  Barlow.    The  Hampton  Court  Conference.     1604. 

8.  The  speeches  in  the  Star  Chamber  at  the  Censure  of  Bast- 
wick,  Barton,  and  Prynne.     1637. 

9.  N.  N.     The  Expedition  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.     1688. 

English  Voyages,  Travels,  Commerce, 
etc.,  etc. 

10.  The  strange  things  that  happened  to  R.  Hasleton  in  his  ten 
years*  Travels.     1585-1595. 

11.  E.  Pellham.  The  miraculous  Deliverance  of  eight  English- 
men left  in  Greenland,  anno  1630,  nine  months  and  twelve  days. 

English  Life  and  Progress. 

12.  J.  May.  The  Estate  of  Clothing  [the  manufacture  of  woollen 
Cloths\  now  in  England.     1613. 

English  Poetry. 

13.  A  translation  p  by  Sir  E.  Dyer]  of  Six  of  the  Idyllia  of 
Theocritus.     1588. 

14.  Verses  penned  by  D.  Gwin,  eleven  years  a  slave  in  the 
Spanish  galleys,  and  presented  by  him  to  Queen  Elizabeth  on  18 
August,  1588. 

15.  W.  Smith.     Chlores.     [Sonnets.]     1596. 

16.  T.  Storer.     The  Life  and  Death  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

1599- 

17.  E.  W.  Thameseidos.     In  3  Cantos.     1600. 

18.  Some  Collections  of  Posies.     1624-1679. 

Chronological  List  of  Works  included  in 

the  Series. 

Index. 
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I.     JOHN    MILTON. 

Areopagitica.     1644. 

(a)  Areopagitica  :  A  Speech  of  Mr,  John  Milton  For  tJie 
Liberty  of  Un licenced  Printing,  To  the  Parliaiyient  of  England. 

(3)  A  Decree  of  Starre- Chamber,  concerning  Printing,  made  the  eleuenth 
of  July  last  past,  1637. 

(c)  An  Order  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament  for  the 
Regulating  of  Printing,  &c.     1643. 

Lord  Macaulay.  He  attacked  the  licensing  system  in  that  sublime 
treatise  which  every  statesman  should  wear  as  a  sign  upon  his  hand,  and  as 
frontlets  between  his  eyes. — Edinburgh  Review, p.  344,  August,  1825. 

H.  Hallam.  Many  passages  in  this  famous  tract  are  admirably  elo- 
quent :  an  intense  love  of  liberty  and  truth  flows  through  it ;  the  majestic 
soul  of  Milton  breathes  such  high  thoughts  as  had  not  been  uttered  before. 
— /niroduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe y  iii.  660.     Ed.  1839. 

W.  H.  Prescott.  The  most  splendid  argument  perhaps  the  world  had 
then  witnessed  on  behalf  of  intellectual  liberty. — History  of  FERDINAND 
an  i  I  SAB  ELL  Ay  iii.  391.    Ed.  1845. 

2.     HUGH    LATIMER. 

Ex-Bishop  of  Worcester. 

The  Ploughers.     1549. 

A  notable  Sermon  of  ye  reuerende  Father  Master  Hughe 
Latimer,  whiche  he  preached  in  ye  Shrouds  at  paides  churche 
in  Londo7t  on  the  xviii  daye  of  Ja^tuarye. 

Sir  R.  Morison.  Did  there  ever  any  one  (I  say  not  in  England  only, 
but  among  other  nations)  flourish  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  who 
preached  the  gospel  more  sincerely,  purely,  and  honestly,  than  Hugh 
Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worcester^. — Apoinaxis  Calumniaruni    .      .     quibus 

Joannes  CocLEusdr>c.,f.  ^^.    Ed.x^n- 

It  was  in  this  Sermon,  that  Latimer  (himself  an  ex-Bishop)  astonished 
his  generation  by  saying  that  the  Devil  was  the  most  diligent  Prelate  and 
Preacher  in  all  England.  "  Ye  shal  neuer  fynde  him  idle  I  warraunte 
you." 

3.     STEPHEN    GOSSON. 

Stud.  Oxon. 

The  School  of  Abuse.     1579. 

{a)  The  Schoole  of  Abuse.  Conteiiting  a  pleasaunt  inuective 
against  Poets,  Pipers,  Plaiers,  Jesters,  and  such  like  Caterpillers 
of  a  Commonivealth  ;  Setting  up  the  Flagge  of  Defiaitce  to  their 
viischieuous  exercise  and  ouerthro7ving  their  Buhvarkes,  by  Pro- 
phane  Writers,  Naturall  reason  and  common  experience.      1579. 

{b)  An  Apologie  of  the  Schoole  of  Abuse,  against  Poets ^  Pipers, 
Players,  and  their  Exc users,   [Dec,"]     1 579. 

'.•  This  attack  is  thought  to  have  occasioned  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  writ- 
ing of  the  following  Apologie  for  Poesie. 

GossoN  was,  in  succession,  Poet,  Actor,  Dramatist,  Satirist,  and  a 
Puritan  Clergyman. 
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4.     Sir  PHILIP    SIDNEY. 

An  Apology  for  Poetry.     [?  1580.] 

An  Apologia  for  Foe  trie.      Written  by  the  right  noble,  vertuottSy 
and  learned  Sir  Vnii.iv  S ID fi ey ,  JH'night.      1595. 

H.  W.  Longfellow.  The  defence  of  Poetry  is  a  work  of  rare  merit.  It 
is  a  golden  little  volume,  which  the  scholar  may  lay  beneath  his  pillow,  as 
Chkysostom  did  the  works  of  Aristophanes. — North  American  Review^ 
P'  57'    January,  1832. 

The  Work  thus  divides  itself: — 

The  Etymology  of  Poetry. 
The  Anatomy  of  the  Effects  oj  Poetry, 
The  Anatomy  0/ the  Parts  of  Poetry. 
Objections  to  Poetry  anszvered. 
Criticism  of  the  existing  English  Poetry. 

5.     EDWARD   WEBBE, 

A  Chief  Master  Gunner. 

Travels.     1590. 

The  rare  and  most  vvo-nderful  thinges  which  Edward  Webbe 
an  Englishman  borne^  hath  seene  and  passed  in  his  troublesome 
trauailes,  in  the  Citties  of  Jerusalem,  Damasko,  Bethelem  and 
Galely :  and  in  all  the  landes  of  Iew?'ie,  Egipt,  Grecia,  Russia, 
and  in  the  Land  of  Prester  John. 

Wherein  is  set  foorth  his  extreame  slauerie  sustained  many 
yeres  togither,  in  the  Gallies  a7td  wars  of  the  great  Turk  against 
the  Landes  of  Persia,  Jartaria,  Spaine,  and  Portugall,  with  the 
manner  of  his  releasement  and  coming  to  England,     [1590.] 

6.     JOHN    SELDEN. 

Table  Talk.     [1634-1654.] 

Table  Talk:  being  the  Discourses  of  ^OYm  S  ELD  EN,  Esq.  ;  or 
his  Sence  of  various  Matters  of  weight  and  high  consequence, 
relating  especially  to  Religion  and  State.      1689. 

S.  T.  Coleridge.  There  is  more  weighty  bullion  sense  in  this  book  than 
I  ever  found  in  the  same  number  of  pages  of  any  uninspired  writer.  .  .  . 
O  !  to  have  been  with  Selden  over  his  glass  of  wine,  making  every  accident 
an  outlet  and  a  vehicle  of  wisdom. — Literary  Remains,  iii.  361-2.  Ed. 
1836. 

H.  Hallam.  This  very  short  and  small  volume  gives,  perhaps,  a  more 
exalted  notion  of  Selden's  natural  talents  than  any  of  his  learned  writings. 
— Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  iii.  347.     Ed.  1836. 

Above  all  things.  Liberty. 
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7.     ROGER   ASCHAM. 

Toxophilus.     1544. 

Toxophilus,  the  Schole  of  Shootinge,  conteynedin  two  bookes. 

To  all  Gentlenien  and y omen  of  Englande,  pleasau7ite  for  theyr 
pastime  to  rede,  and  profitable  for  theyr  use  to  follow  both  iii  war 
and  peace. 

In  a  dialogue  between  TOXOPHILUS  and  PHILOLOGUS,  Ascham  not 
only  gives  us  one  of  the  very  best  books  on  Archery  in  our  language  ;  but 
as  he  tells  King  Henry  VIII.,  in  his  Dedication,  "this  litle  treatise  was 
imrposed,  begou,  and  ended  of  me,  onelie  for  this  intent,  that  Labour, 
Honest  pastime,  and  Vertu  might  recouer  againe  that  place  and  right,  that 
Idlenesse,  Unthriftie  Gaming,  and  Vice  hath  put  them  fro." 

8.     JOSEPH   ADDISON. 

Criticism  on  Paradise  Lost,     1711-1712. 

From  the  Spectator,  being  its  Saturday  issues  between  31  December,  171T, 
and  3  May,  1712.  In  these  papers,  which  constitute  a  Primer  to  Paradise 
Lost,  Addison  firstmade  known,  and  interpreted  to  the  general  English 
public,  the  great  Epic  poem,  which  had  then  been  published  nearly  half  a 
century. 

After  a  general  discussion  of  the  Fable,  the  Characters,  the  SentimentSy 
the  Language,  and  the  Defects  of  Milton's  Great  Poem  ;  the  Critic  devotes 
a  Paper  to  the  consideration  of  the  Beanties  of  each  of  its  Twelve  Books. 

9.     JOHN    LYLY, 

Novelist,  Wit,  Poet,  and  Drajnatist, 

Euphues.     1 579-1 580. 

EUPHVES,  the  Anatoviy  af  Wit,  Very  fleasant  for  all 
Gentlemen  to  reade,  and  most  necessary  to  rejuember. 

Wherein  are  C07tteined  the  delights  that  Wit  followeth  in  his 
youth,  by  the  pleasantnesse  of  loue,  and  the  happinesse  he  reapeth 
in  age  by  the  perfect7tesse  of  Wisedo7?ie,      1579. 

Euphues  a7td  his  E7tgland,  Co7ttaz7ii7tg  his  voyage  and 
adtie7tturesy  77iyxed  ivith  sti7id7y  p7'etie  discourses  of  ho7iest  Loue, 
iJie  description  of  the  cou7it7'ey,  the  Court,  a7td  the  ?7ianners  of 
that  Isle,      1580. 

Of  great  importance  in  our  Literary  History. 
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10.     GEORGE   VILLIERS, 

Second  Duke  of  BUCKINGHAM* 

The  Rehearsal.     1671. 

The  Rehearsal,  as  it  was  Acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal. 

Many  of  the  passages  of  anterior  plays  that  were  parodied  in  this  famous 
Dramatic  Satire  on  Dryden  in  the  character  of  BaYES^  are  placed  on 
opposite  pages  to  the  text.  Brian  Fairfax's  remarkable  life  of  this  Duke 
of  Buckingham  is  also  prefixed  to  the  play. 

The  Heroic  Plays,  first  introduced  by  Sir  W.  D'Avenant,  and  afterwards 
greatly  developed  by  Dryden,  are  the  object  of  this  laughable  attack.  Lacy, 
who  acted  the  part  of  BAV/iS,  imitated  the  dress  and  gesticulation  of  Dry- 
den. 

The  Poet  repaid  this  compliment  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1681, 
by  introducing  him  in  the  character  of  ZiMRA  in  his  AbsoLOM  and 
ACHITOPHEL, 

II.     GEORGE    GASCOIGNE, 

Soldier  and  Poet. 

The  Steel  Glass,  &c.     1576. 

{a)  A  Remefjibrance  of  the  2uel  imployed  life,  aitd godly  end,  of 
George  Gaskoigne,  Esquire,  who  deceassed  at  Stalmford  in 
Lincoln  shire,  the  7  of  October,  1 577.  The  rep07'te  of  Geor. 
Whetstons,  Geitt.     1577. 

There  is  only  one  copy  of  this  metrical  Life.    It  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

{b)  Certayne  notes  of  instruction  co7tcerning  the  making  of 
verse  or  ryme  in  English.     1575. 

This  is  our  First  printed  piece  of  Poetical  Criticism. 

[c)  The  Steele  Glas. 

Written  in  blank  verse. 
Probably  the  fourth  printed  English  Satire  :  those  by  BARCLAY,  RoY,  and 
Sir  T.  Wyatt  being  the  three  earlier  ones. 

(d)  Thecomplay7ttofV¥Lii.o^Y.ii-E.,     An  Elegie,     1576. 

12.     JOHN    EARLE, 

AftcrvL'ay-ds  Bishop  of  SALISBURY. 

Microcosmographie.     1628. 

MicrO'Cosmographie,  or  a  Peece  of  the  World  discovered ;  in 
Essays  and  Characters. 

This  celebrated  book  of  Characters  is  graphically  descriptive  of  the  Eng- 
lish social  life  of  the  time,  as  it  presented  itself  to  a  young  Fellow  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford  ;  including  A  She  precise  Hypocrite,  A  Sceptic  in  Religion, 
A  good  old  viati,  etc. 

This  Work  is  a  notable  specimen  of  a  considerable  class  of  books  in  our 
Literature,  full  of  interest  ;  and  which  help  Posterity  much  better  to  uuder- 
stand  the  Times  in  which  they  were  written. 
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13.     HUGH    LATIMER, 

Ex-Bishop  of  Worcester, 
Seven  Sermons  before  Edward  VI.     1549. 

The  fyrste  [—seuenth]  Sermon  of  Mayster  HuGHE  Latimer, 
whiche  he  preached  before  the  Kynges  Maiestie  wythin  his  gi'aces 
palayce  at  Westminster  on  each  Friday  in  Lent,     1549. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Latimer,  .  .  .  brave,  sincere,  honest,  in- 
flexible, not  distinguished  as  a  writer  or  a  scholar,  but  exercising  his  power 
over  men's  minds  by  a  fervid  eloquence  flowing  from  the  deep  conviction 
which  animated  his  plain,  pithy,  and  free-spoken  Sermons. — History  oj 
England,  ii.  291.    Ed,  1831. 

14.     Sir  THOMAS    MORE. 

Trans/atton  of  XJ topiSL.     1516-1557. 

A  frutefull  and  pleasaunt  worke  of  the  best  state  of  a  publique 
weale^  and  of  the  new  yle  called  Utopia  :  VVf'itten  in  Latine  by 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Knyght,  and  translated  into  Englyshe  by 
Ralph  Robynson. 

Lord  Campbell.  Since  the  time  of  Plato  there  had  been  no  composi- 
tion given  to  the  world  which,  for  imagination,  for  philosophical  discrimina- 
tion, for  a  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  government,  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  springs  of  human  action,  for  a  keen  observation  of  men  and  manners,  and 
for  felicity  of  expression,  could  be  compared  to  the  Utopia. — Lives  of  the 
Lord  Chancellors  {Life  of  Sir.  T.  More)^  i.  583.    Ed.  1845. 

In  the  imaginary  country  of  Utopia,  More  endeavours  to  sketch  out 
a  State  based  upon  two  principles — (i)  community  of  goods,  no  private 
property ;  and  consequently  (2)  no  use  for  money. 

15.     GEORGE    PUTTENHAM, 

A  Gentleman  Pensioner  to  Queen  ELIZABETH, 

The  Art  of  English  Poesy.     1589. 

The  Arte  of  English  Poesie. 
Contriued  into  three  Bookes :  The  first  of  Poets  and  Poesie, 
the  second  of  TROFOKTiONf  the  third  of  Oiinauent, 

W.  Oldvs.  It  contains  many  pretty  observations,  examples,  characters, 
and  fragments  of  poetry  for  those  times,  now  nowhere  else  to  be  met  with. — 
Sir  WALTER  RALEIGH,  liv.    Ed.  1736. 

O.  Gilchrist.  On  many  accounts  one  of  the  most  curious  and  entertain- 
ing, and  intrinsically  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  the  age  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  copious  intermixture  of  contemporary  anecdote,  tradition, 
manners,  opinions,  and  the  numerous  specimens  of  coeval  poetry  nowhere  else 
preserved,  contribute  to  form  a  volume  of  infinite  amusement,  curiosity,  and 
v^w^.—Censura  Literaria,  i.  339.  Ed.  1805. 

This  is  still  also  an  important  book  on  Rhetoric  and  the  Figures  of  Speech. 
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16.     JAMES    HOWELL, 

Clerk  of  the  Council  to   CHARLES  I.  ;  afterxvards  Historiographer  to 

Charles  II, 

Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel.     1642. 

Instructions  for  forreine  travelle.  Shewing  by  what  cours,  and 
in  what  compasse  of  time^  one  may  take  an  exact  Survey  of  the 
Kin  0 domes  and  States  of  Christetzdome,  and  arrive  to  the  practical 
knowledge  of  the  Languages^  to  good  purpose. 

The  Murray,  B^DEKER,  and  Practical  Guide  to  the  Grand  Tour 
of  Europe,  which,  at  that  time,  was  considered  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
complete  education  of  an  English  Gentleman. 

The  route  sketched  out  by  this  delightfully  quaint  Writer,  is  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Holland.  The 
time  allowed  is  3  years  and  4  months  :  the  months  to  be  spent  in  travelling, 
the  years  in  residence  at  the  different  cities. 

17.     NICHOLAS  UDALL, 

Master,  first  of  Eton  College^  then  of  Westminster  School, 

Roister  Bolster.     [1553-1566.] 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  true  English  Comedy  that  ever  came  to  the 
press. 

From  the  unique  copy,  which  wants  a  title-page,  now  at  Eton  College  ; 
and  which  is  thought  to  have  been  printed  in  is66. 

Dramatis  Persona. 
Ralph  Roister  Doistek. 
Matthew  Merrygreek. 

Gawin  Goodluck,  affianced  to  Datne  Custance. 
Tristram  Trusty,  his  friend. 
DoBiNET  Doughty,  "  boy''  to  Roister  Doister. 
Tom  Truepenny,  servant  to  Dame  Custance. 
Sim  Suresby,  servant  to  Goodluck. 
Scrivener. 
Harpax. 

Dame  Christian  Custance,  a  widow, 
Margery  Mumblecrust,  her  nurse, 
Tibet  Talkaface)      h^^  ,„„:j^^^ 
AnnotAlyface     j      her  maidens. 

18.     A  Monk  of  Evesham, 

The  Revelation,  &c.     ii86[-i4io].     1485. 

IF  Here  begynnyth  a  marvellous  reuelacion  that  was  schewyd 
of  almighty  god  by  sent  Nycholas  to  a  inonke  of  Euyshamme  yn 
the  days  of  Kynge  Richard  thefyrst.  And  the y ere  of  owre  lord^ 
M.  C.  Lxxxxvi, 

One  of  the  rarest  of  English  books  printed  by  one  of  the  earliest  of  English 
printers,  William  de  Maclinia  ;  who  printed  this  text  about  1485,  in  the 
lifetime  of  CAXTON. 

The  essence  of  the  story  is  as  old  as  it  professes  to  be  ;  but  contains  later 
additions,  the  orthography,  being  of  about  1410.  It  is  very  devoutly  written, 
and  contains  a  curious  Vision  of  Purgatory. 

The  writer  is  a  prototype  of  Bunyan  ;  and  his  description  of  the  Gate  in 
the  Crystal  Wall  of  Heaven,  and  of  the  solemn  and  marvellously  sweet 
Peal  of  the  Bells  of  Heaven  that  came  to  him  through  it,  is  very 
beautiful. 
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19.     JAMES  I. 

A  Counterblast  to  Tobacco.     1604. 
{a)   The  Essays  of  a  Prentise,  in  the  Diuine  Art  of  Poesie, 

Printed  while  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh  in  1585  ;  and  includes 
Ane  Short  treatise,  conteining  some  Reulis  and  Cautelis  to  be  obseruit  and 
€sche%vit  in  Scottis  Poesie,  which  is  another  very  early  piece  of  printed 
Poetical  Criticism. 

(b)  A  Counterblast e  to  Tobacco,     1604. 

To  this  text  has  been  added  a  full  account  of  the  Introduction  and  Early 
use  of  Tobacco  in  England.  The  herb  first  came  into  use  in  Europe  as  a 
medicinal  leaf  for  poultices :  smoking  it  was  afterwards  learnt  from  the 
American  Indians. 

Our  Royal  Author  thus  sums  up  his  opinion  : — 

"A  custome  lothsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmefull  to  the 
braine,  dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  blacke  stinking  fume  thereof, 
nearest  resembling  the  horrible  Stigian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless." 

20.     Sir  ROBERT  NAUNTON, 

Master  o/the  Court  of  Wards. 

Fragmenta  Regalia.     1653. 

Fi'agmenta  Regalia :  or  Observations  on  the  late  Queen 
Elizabeth,  her  Times  and  Favourites,     [1630.] 

Naunton  writes  : — 

"And  thus  I  have  delivered  up  this  my  poor  Essay  ;  a  little  Draught  of 
this  great  Princess,  and  her  Times,  with  the  Servants  of  her  State  and 
favour." 

21.     THOMAS  WATSON, 

Londoner^  Student-at-Law. 

Poems.     1 582- 1 593. 

(a)   The  '^KaTOfiwaOia  or  Passionate  Centurie  of  Loue. 

Divided  into  two  parts :  whereof  the  first  expresseth  the 
Author'' s  sufferance  in  Loue:  the  latter,  his  long  fai'well  to  Loue 
and  all  his  tyrannic.      1 582. 

{b)  Melibgeus,  Sive  Ecloga  in  obitum  Honoratissimi  Viri 
Domini  Fran  CI  SCI  Wals  inch  ami.     1590. 

{c)   The  same  translated  into  English^  by  the  Author,      l^^O, 

(d)   The  Tears  of  Fancie,  or  Lotie  disdained.     1 593. 

From  the  unique  copy,  wanting  Sonnets  9-16,  in  the  possession  of  S. 
Christie  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Britwell. 
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22.     WILLIAM  HABINGTON, 

Castara.     1640. 

Castara.      The  third  Edition.     Corrected  and  augmented, 

Castara  was  Lady  Lucy  HERiiERT,  the  youngest  child  of  the  first 
Lord  Povvis  ;  and  these  Poems  were  chiefly  marks  of  affection  during  a  pure 
courtship  followed  by  a  happy  marriage.  With  these,  are  also  Songs  of 
Friendship,  especially  those  referring  to  the  Hon.  George  Talbot. 

In  addition  to  these  Poems,  there  are  four  prose  Characters ;  on  A 
Mistress,  A  Wife,  A  Friend,  and  The  Holy  Man. 

23.  ROGER  ASCHAM, 

The  Schoolmaster.     1570. 

The  Scholemaster,  or  plane  and  perfite  way  of  teachyng- 
thildren  to  understand^  write,  and  speake^  in  Latin  tang,  but 
specially  purposed  for  the  priuate  brynging  up  of  youth  in  lentle- 
man  a?id  Noble  mens  houses,  ^'c. 

This  celebrated  Work  contains  the  story  of  Lady  Jane  Grey's  delight 
in  TQdidmg  Plato,  an  attack  on  the  Italianated  Englishman  of  the  time, 
and  much  other  information  not  specified  in  the  above  title. 

In  it,  AscHAM  gives  us  very  fully  his  plan  of  studying  Languages,  which 
may  be  described  as  the  double  translation  of  a  model  book. 

24.  HENRY  HOWARD, 

Earl  of  Surrey. 

Sir   THOMAS   WYATT. 

NICHOLAS   GRIMALD. 

Lord  VAUX. 

Tottel's  Miscellany.     5  June,  1557. 

Songes  a7id  Sonettes,  writte^t  by  the  right  ho7iourable  Lorde 
Henry  Howard  late  Earle  ^t/" Surrey,  a^id  other. 

With  39  additional  Poems  from  the  second  edition  by  the  same  printer, 
Richard  Tottel,  of  31  July,  1557. 

This  celebrated  Collection  is  the  First  of  our  Poetical  Miscellanies,  and 
also  the  first  appearance  in  print  of  any  considerable  number  of  English 
Sonnets. 

Tottel  in  his  Address  to  the  Reader,  says  :  — 

"That  to  haue  wel  written  in  verse,  yea  and  in  small  parcelles,  deserueth 
great  praise,  the  workes  of  diners  Latines,  Italians,  and  other,  doe  proue 
sufficiently.  That  our  tong  is  able  in  that  kynde  to  do  as  praiseworthely  as 
ye  rest,  the  honorable  stile  of  the  noble  earle  of  Surrey,  and  the  weightinesse 
of  the  depewitted  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  the  elders  verse,  with  seuerall  graces  ii» 
sondry  good  Englishe  writers,  doe  show  abundantly," 


I 
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25.     Rev.  THOMAS  LEVER, 

Fellow  and  Preacher  of  St.  Johns  College^  Cambridge. 

Sermons.     1550. 

{a)  A  fruitfull  Sermon  in  Paules  church  at  London  in  the 
Shroudes. 

{b)  A  Sermon  preached  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent  before  the 
Kynges  Maiestie,  and  his  honourable  CounselL 
(c)  A  Sermon  preached  at  Pauls  Crosse.      1 5 50. 

These  Sermons  are  reprinted  from  the  original  editions,  which  are  of 
£xtre}ne  rarity.  They  throw  much  Hght  on  the  communistic  theories  of  the 
Norfolk  rebels  ;  and  the  one  at  Paul's  Cross  contains  a  curious  account 
of  Cambridge  University  life  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

26.  WILLIAM  WEBBE, 

Graduate. 

A  Discourse  of  English  Poetry.     1586. 

A  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie,  Together  with  the  Authors 
iudgement^  touching  the  reformation  of  our  English  Verse. 

Another  of  the  early  pieces  of  Poetical  Criticism,  written  in  the  year  in 
-which  Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have  left  Stratford  for  London. 

Only  two  copies  of  this  Work  are  known,  one  of  these  was  sold  for  £,t^. 

This  Work  should  be  read  with  Stanyhurst's  Translation  of  Mneidy 
L-IV.i  1582,  see  p.  64.  Webbe  was  an  advocate  of  English  Hexameters  ; 
and  here  translates  Virgil's  first  two  Eglogues  into  them.  He  also  trans- 
lates into^  Sapphics  Colin's  Song  in  the  Fourth  Eglogue  of  Spenser's 
Sliepherd' s  Calendar. 

27.  FRANCIS   BACON. 

afterwards  Lord  Verulam  Viscount  St.  AlbanS. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Essays^  «&c.     1 597-1626. 

And  after  7ny  manner,  I  alter  ever,  when  I  add.  So  that  nothing  is 
finished,  till  all  be  finished.— 'Sixx  Francis  Bacon,  27  Feb.,  i6io-[ii]. 

{a)  Essays,  Religious  Meditations,  and  Places  of  perswasion 
and  disswasion.      1597. 

{b)  The  Writings  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  Knight  the  Kitiges 
Sollicitor  General  in  Moralitie,  Policie,  Hisiorie. 

{c)  The  Essaies  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  Knighty  the  Kings 
Solliciter  Generall. 

{(i)  The  Essayes  or  Counsells,  Civill  and  Morall  of  FRANCIS 
Lord  Verulam,  Viscount  St.  Alban.      1625. 
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28.  WILLIAM  ROY.   JEROME  BARLOW. 

Franciscan  Friars. 

Read  me,  and  be  not  wroth  !    [1528.] 

(a)    Rede  me  and  be  nott  ivrothe, 
For  I  saye  no  thyn^e  but  trothe. 
I  ivill  ascende  rnaky7tge  vzy  state  so  hye. 
That  my  pompous  honoure  shall  never  dye. 
O  Caytyfe  when  thou  thynkest  least  of  all^ 
With  confusion  thoti  shall  have  a  fall. 
This  IS  the  famous  satire  on  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  is  the  First  English 
Protestant  book  ever  printed,  not  being  a  portion  of  Holy  Scripture.     See 
/.  22  for  the  Fifth  such  book. 

The  next  two  pieces  form  one  book,  printed  by  Hans  Luft,  at  Marburg, 
in  1530. 

{b)  A  proper  dyaloge,  betwene  a  Gentillniaii  and  a  husband- 
man^ eche  coniplaynynge  to  other  their  misei'able  catamite^  through 
the  ambicion  of  the  clergy e. 

{c)  A  compendious  old  treatyse,  shewynge,  how  that  we  ought 
to  have  the  sc7'ipture  in  Englysshe, 

29.  Sir  WALTER   RALEIGH.     GERVASE 
MARKHAM.    J.  H.  van  LINSCHOTEN. 

The  Last  Fight  of  the  '*  Revenge."     1591. 

{a)  A  Report  of  the  truth  of  the  fight  about  the  lies  of  Aco/es, 
this   last   la   Sofnmer.      Betiuixt    the   Reuenge,    one    of  her 
Maiesties  Shippes^  and  an  Armada  of  the  King  of  Spaine, 
[By  Sir  W.  Raleigh.] 
[b)   The  most  honorable  Tragedie  of  Sir  RiCHARD  Grinuile, 
Knight.      1595. 

[By  Gervase  Markham.] 
{c)  [^The  Fight  and  Cyclone  at  the  Azores. 

[By  Jav  Huyghen  van  Linschoten.] 
Several  accounts  are  here  given  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  Sea 
fights  in  our  Naval  History. 

30.  BARNABE  googe. 

Eglogues,  Epitaphs,  and  Sonnets.     1563. 

EglogSy  Epytaphes,  and  Sonettes  Newly  written  by  Barnabe 
Googe. 

I     Three  copies  only  known.     Reprinted  from  the  Huth  copy. 

'  In  the  prefatory  Notes  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  B.  GoOGE,  will  be 
found  an  account  of  the  trouble  he  had  in  winning  Mary  Darell  for  his 
wife. 

A  new  Literature  generally  begins  with  imitations  and  translations. 
When  this  book  first  appeared,  Translations  were  all  the  rage  among  the 
"young  England"  of  the  day.  This  Collection  o^  original  Occasional 
Verse  is  therefore  the  more  noticeable.  The  Introduction  gives  a  glimpse 
of  the  principal  Writers  of  the  time,  such  as  the  Authors  of  the  Mirror  for 
Magistrates^  the  Translators  of  Seneca's  Tragedies,  etc.,  and  including 
such  names  as  Baldwin,  Bavande,  Blundeston,  Neville,  North, 
Norton,  Sackville,  and  Yelverton. 
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The   English   Scholar's   Library. 

16  Parts  are  now  published,  in  Cloth  Boards,  £2  Is. 

Any  part  may  be  obtained  separately. 

The  general  character  of  this  Series  will   be  gathered 

from  the  following  pages  : — 21-26. 
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I.    William  Caxton, 

ourjirst  Printer. 

Translation  of  ReYNARD  THE  FOX.      1481. 
[Colophon.]      /  hatie  not  added  ne  niynusshed  but  haue 
folowed  as  nyghe  as  I  can  my  copye  which  was  in  diitche  \  and  by 
me  William  Caxton  translated  in  to  this  rude  and  symple 
englyssh  in  th[e]  abbey  of  westmestre. 

Interesting  for  its  own  sake  ;  but  especially  as  being  translated  as  well  as 
printed  by  Caxton,  who  finished  the  printing  on  6  June,  1481. 

The  Story  is  the  History  of  the  Three  fraudulent  Escapes  of  the  Fox 
from  punishment,  the  record  of  the  Defeat  of  Justice  by  flattering  lips  and 
dishonourable  deeds.  It  also  shows  the  struggle  between  the  power  of 
Words  and  the  power  of  Blows,  a  conflict  between  Mind  and  Matter.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  physically  weak  to  have  Eloquence  :  the  blame  of 
Reynard  is  in  the  frightful  misuse  he  makes  of  it. 

The  author  says,  "There  is  in  the  world  much  seed  left  of  the  Fox, 
wh!-h  now  over  all  groweth  and  cometh  sore  up,  though  they  have  no  red 
beards." 

2.    John   Knox, 

the  Scotch  Reforjner. 

!  Thk  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet,  &c. 

1558. 

{a)  The  First  Blast  of  a  Trumpet  against  the  monstrotis 
Regiment  of  Women. 

{b)   The  Propositions  to  be  entreated  in  the  Second  Blast. 

This  work  was  wrung  out  of  the  heart  of  John  Knox,  while,  at  Dieppe, 
he  heard  of  the  martyr  fires  of  England,  and  was  anguished  thereby.  At 
that  moment  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain,  and  therein  the  hopes  of  the 
j  whole  World,  lay  in  the  laps  of  four  women — Mary  of  Loraine,  the  Regent 
of  Scotland  ;  her  daughter  Mary  (the  Queen  of  Scots);  Queen  Mary 
Tudor  ;  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 

The  Volume  was  printed  at  Geneva. 

(c)  Knox's  apologetical  Defence  of  his  First  Blast,  «S:c.,  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.     1559. 

3.    Clement  Robinson, 

and  divers  others, 

A  Handful  of  Pleasant  Delights. 

1584. 

A  Handeful  of  pleas  atit  deliteSy  Containing  sundrie  new  Sonets 
and  delectable  Histories^  in  diuers  kindes  of  Meeter,  Newly 
deuised  to  the  newest  tunes  that  are  now  in  vse^  to  be  sung  : 
euerie  Sonet  orderly  pointed  to  his  proper  Tune,  With  new 
additions  of  certain  Songs^  to  verie  late  detiised  Notes,  not 
comj/ionly  knowen,  nor  vsed  heretofore. 

Ophelia  quotes  from  A  Nosegaie,  <5^c.,  in  this  Poetical  Miscellany  ;  of 
which  only  one  copy  is  now  known. 

It  also  contains  the  earliest  text  extant  of  the  Ladie  GreensleeueSf  which 
first  appeared  four  years  previously. 

This  is  the  Third  printed  Poetical  Miscellany  in  our  language. 
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4.    [Simon  Fish, 

of  Gray  s  Inn.] 

A  Supplication  for  the  Beggars. 

[?  1529.] 

A  Stipplicacyon  for  the  Begga7's, 

Stated  by  J.  Fox  to  have  been  distributed  in  the  streets  of  London  on 
Candlemas  Day  [2  Feb.,  1529]. 

This  is  the  Fifth  Protestant  book  (not  being  a  portion  of  Holy  Scripture 
that  was  printed  in  the  English  Language. 

The  authorship  of  this  anonymous  tract,  is  fixed  by  a  passage  in  Sir  T. 
More's  Apology,  of  1533,  quoted  in  the  Introduction. 

5.    [Rev.   John  Udall, 

Minister  at  Kingston  on  Thames. \ 

DiOTREPHES.     [1588] 

The  state  of  the  Church  of  Englande,  laid  open  in  a  conference 
betiveene  Diotrephes  a  Byshopp,  Tertullus  a  Papiste,  De- 
metrius an  vsurer,  Pandochus  a7i  Innekeeper,  and  Paule  a 
preacher  of  the  word  of  God, 

This  is  the  forerunning  tract  of  the  MARTIN  MARPRELATE  Contro- 
versy. For  the  production  of  it,  Robert  Waldegrave,  the  printer,  was 
ruined  ;  and  so  became  available  for  the  printing  of  the  Martinist  invectives. 

The  scene  of  the  Dialogue  is  in  Pandochus's  Inn,  which  is  in  a  posting- 
town  on  the  high  road  from  London  to  Edinburgh. . 


6.   L     ?    ] 


The  Return  from  Parnassus. 

[Acted  1602.]     1606. 

The  Returne  front  Pernassns :  or  The  Scourge  of  Simony. 
Publiquely  cuted  by  the  Students  in  Saint  Johns  Colledge  in 
Catnbridge, 

This  play,  written  by  a  University  man  in  December,  i6ot,  brings 
William  Kemp  and  Richard  Burbage  on  to  the  Stage,  and  makes  them 
speak  thus  : 

"  Kemp.  Few  of  the  vniuersity  pen  plaies  well,  they  smell  too  much  of 
that  writer  Ouid  and  that  writer  Metamorphosis,  and  talke  too  much  of 
Proserpina  and  htppiter.  Why  herees  our  fellow  Shakespeare  puts  them 
all  downe,  I  \Ay^  and  Ben  lonson  too.  O  that  Ben  lonson  is  a  pestilent 
fellow,  he  brought  vp  Horace  giuing  the  Poets  a  pill,  but  our  fellow  Shake 
spear e  hath  given  him  a  purge  that  made  him  be  ray  his  credit : 

**  Burbage.     It's  a  shrewd  fellow  indeed  :  " 

What  this  controversy  between  Shakespeare  and  Jonson  was,  has  not 
yet  been  cleared  up.  It  was  evidently  recent,  when  (in  Dec,  1601)  this 
play  was  written. 
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7.     Thomas  Decker, 

The  Dravtatist, 

The  Seven  Deadly  Sins  of 
London,  cScg.    1606. 

The  setien  deadly  Sinnes  of  London  :  drawn  in  seuen  seuerall 
Coaches,  through  the  seuen  seuerall  Gates  of  the  Citie,  bringing 
the  Plague  with  them. 

A  prose  Allegorical  Satire,  giving  a  most  vivid  picture  of  London  life,  in 
Octoijer,  1606. 

The  seven  sins  are — 

Fraudulent  Bankruptcy. 
Lying. 

Candlelight  {Deeds  of  Darkness), 
Sloth. 

Apishness  {Changes  of  Fashion). 
Shaving  {Cheating),  and  Cruelty. 
Their  chariots,  drivers,  pages,  attendants,  and  followers,  are  all  allegori- 
cally  described. 

8.      The  Editor. 

An  Introductory  Sketch  to  the 
Martin  Marprelate  Controversy. 

1588-1590. 

{a)    The  general  Episcopal  Admi^tistration^  Censorships  ^c, 
{d)   The  Origin  of  the  Controversy, 
{c)  Depositions  and  Examinations, 
{d)  State  Documents. 

[e)  The  Brief  held  by  Sir  JOHN  PUCKERING,  against  the 
Martinists. 

The  Rev.  J.  Udall  (who  was,  however,  not  a  Martinist)  ;  Mrs.  Crane, 
of  Molesey,  Rev.  J.  Penrv,  Sir  R.  Knightlev,  of  Fawsley,  near  North- 
ampton ;  Humphrey  Newman,  the  London  cobbler  ;  John  Hales,  Esq.,  of 
Coventry  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weekston,  of  Wolston  :  jfoB  Throckmorton, 
Esq. ;  Henry  Sharpe,  bookbinder  of  Northampton,  and  the  four  printers. 

[f)  Miscellaneous  Inforjuation, 

ig)  Who  were  the  Writers  who  wrote  under  the  na?fte  of  Mar- 
tin Marprelate? 

9.     [Rev.    John    Udall, 

Mifiister  at  Kitigston  on  Thanies.\ 

A  Demonstration  of  Discipline,    1588. 

A  Demonstration  of  the  trueth  of  that  discipline  which 
Christe  hath  prescribed  in  his  wordefor  the  gouerttement  of  his 
Church,  in  all  times  and  places,  vntil  the  ende  of  the  luorlde. 

Printed  with  the  secret  Martinist  press,  at  East  Molesey,  near  Hampton 
Court,  in  July,  1588  ;  and  secretly  distributed  with  the  Epitome  in  the 
following  Novenjiber. 

For  this  Work,  Udall  lingered  to  death  in  prison. 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  ccrmplete  argument,  in  our  language,  for  Presby- 
terian Puritanism,  as  it  was  then  understood.  Its  author  asserted  for  it,  the 
infallibility  of  a  Divine  Logic  ;  but  two  generations  had  not  passed  away, 
before  (under  the  teachings  of  Experience)  much  of  this  Church  Polity  had 
been  discarded. 
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10.  Richard    Stany hurst, 

the  Irish  Historian. 
Translation  ^/^NEID   I. -IV.     1582. 

Thee  first  fovre  Bookes  of  Virgil  his  ^neis  translated  intoo 
English  heroical  [i.e.,  hexameter]  verse  by  Richard  Stany- 
HURST,  wyth  oother  Poetical  diuises  theretoo  annexed. 

Imprinted  at  Leiden  in  Holland  by  lOHN  Pates,  Anno 
M.D.LXXXII. 

This  is  one  of  the  oddest  and  most  grotesque  books  in  the  English 
language  ;  and  having  been  printed  in  Flanders,  the  original  Edition  is  of 
extr€ine  rarity. 

The  present  text  is,  by  the  kindness  of  Lord  Ashburnham  and  S. 
Christie-Miller,  Esq.,  reprinted  from  the  only  two  copies  known,  neither 
of  which  is  quite  perfect. 

Gabriel  Harvey  desired  to  be  epitaphed,  The  Inventor  of  the  English 
Hexameter;  and  Stanyhurst,  in  imitating  him,  went  further  than  any 
one  else  in  maltreating  English  words  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  Classical  feet. 

11.  Martin  Marprelate. 
The  Epistle.    1588. 

Oh  read  ouer  D.  John  Bridges,  for  it  is  a  worthy  worke : 
Or  an  epitome  of  the  fyrste  Booke  of  that  right  worshipfull  vol- 
ume, written  against  the  Puritanes,  in  the  defence  of  the  noble 
cleargie^  by  as  worshipfull  a  prieste,  JOHN  Bridges,  Presbyter ^ 
Priest  or  Elder,  doctor  of  Diuillitie,  and  Deane  of  Sarui?i. 

The  Epitome  [p.  26]  is  not  yet  published,  but  it  shall  be,  when 
the  Byshops  are  at  convenient  leysure  to  view  the  same.  In  the 
meane  time,  let  them  be  content  with  this  learned  Epistle, 

Printed  oversea,  in  Etirope,  zvithin  two  furlongs  of  a  Bonn- 
sing  Priest,  at  the  cost  and  charges  of  M.  Marprelate,  gentle- 
man, 

12.  Robert    Greene,    m.a. 
Menaphon.    1589. 

Menaphon.  Camillas  alarum  to  slumbering  Euphues, 
in  his  melancholie  Cell  at  Silexedra,  Wherein  are  deciphered 
the  variable  effects  of  Fortune,  the  wonders  of  Loue,  the  triumphes 
of  inconstant  Time.  Displaying  in  sundrie  conceipted  passions 
{figured  in  a  continuate  Historic)  the  Trophees  that  Vertue 
carrieth  triumphant,  maugre  the  wrath  of  Enuie,  or  the  resolu- 
tion of  Fortune. 

One  of  Greene's  novels  with  Tom  Nash's  Preface,  so  important  in  refer- 
ence to  the  earlier  Hamlet,  before  Shakespeare's  tragedy. 

Greene's  "love  pamphlets"  were  the  most  popular  Works  of  Fiction  in 
England,  up  to  the  appearance  of  Sir  P.  Sidney's  Arcadia  in  1590. 
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13.     George  Joy, 

an  early  Protestant  Reformer. 

An  Apology  to  Tindale.    1535- 

An  Apologye  made  by  GEORGE  JOYE  to  satisfye  {if  it  may  be) 
W.  Tindale  :  to  pourge  and  defends  himself  ageinst  so  viany 
sclaunderotise  lyes  fayned  vpon  him  in  Tindal's  vncharitable 
and  unsober  Pystle  so  well  worthy e  to  be  prefixed iox  the  Reader  to 
induce  him  into  the  understanding  of  hys  new  Testament  dili- 
gently corrected  and  printed  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde,  I534i  in 
Nouember  [Antwerp,  27  Feb.,  1535. 

This  almost  lost  book  is  our  only  authority  in  respect  to  the  surreptitious 
editions  of  the  English  Nezv  Testament^  which  were  printed  for  the  English 
market  with  very  many  errors,  by  Antwerp  printers  who  knew  not  English, 
in  the  interval  between  Tindale's  first  editions  in  1526,  and  his  revised  Text 
(above  referred  to)  in  1534. 

14.  Richard   Barnfield. 

0/  Darlaston,  Staffordshire. 

Poems,    i  594-1 598. 

The  affectionate  Shepherd.  Containing  the  Complaint  of 
DAPHNisy2?r  the  Loue  of  Ganymede. 

In  the  following  Work,  Barnfield  states  that  this  is  "  an  imitation  of 
Virgin i  in  the  second  Eglogue  of  A  lexis. " 

Cynthia.  With  Certaine  Sonnets^  and  the  Legend  of  Cas- 
sandra.    1595. 

The  Author  thus  concludes  his  Preface  :  "Thus,  hoping  you  will  beare 
with  my  rude  conceit  of  Cynthiai^i  for  no  other  cause,  yet,  for  that  it  is  the 
First  Imitation  of  the  verse  of  that  excellent  Poet,  Maister  Spencer^  in  his 
Fayrie  Queene),  I  leaue  you  to  the  reading  of  that,  which  I  so  much  desire 
may  breed  your  delight," 

The  Encomion  of  Lady  Pecunia  :  or,  The  Praise  of  Money. 

1598. 
Two  of  the  Poems  in  this  Text  have  been  wrongly  attributed  to  Shake- 
speare.   The  disproof  is  given  in  the  Introduction. 

1 5.  T[homas]    C[ooper]. 

[Bishop  of  Winchester.^ 

Admonition  to  the  People  of 
England. 

An  ad?nonition  to  the  people  of  England '  Wherein  are  an- 
swered^ not  onley  the  slaunderous  vntruethes,  reprochfully  vttered 
by  Martin  the  Libeller^  but  also  many  other  Crimes  by  some  of 
his  broode,  objected  generally  against  all  Bishops,  and  the  chief e  of 
the  Cleargie,  purposely  to  deface  and  discredit  the  present  state  of 
the  Church.     [Jan.  1589]. 

This  is  the  official  reply  on  the  part  of  the  Hierarchy,  to  MARTIN  MAR- 
PRELATE'S  Epistle  of  [Nov.]  1508  :  see  No.  u.  on  p.  24. 

It  was  published  between  the  appearance  of  the  Epistle  2SiA  that  of  the 
Epitome. 
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1 6.      Captain  John   Smith, 

President  of  Virginia,  and  Admiral  of  New  England, 
WORKS.— 1608-1631.     2  vols,  I2J-.  6ar. 
A  complete  edition,  with  six  facsimile  plates. 
Occasion  was  taken,  in  the  preparation  of  this  Edition,  dispas- 
sionately to  test  the  Author's  statements.     The  result  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.     The  Lincolnshire  Captain  is  to  be  implicitly  believed 
in  all  that  he  relates  of  his  own  personal  knowledge. 
The  following  are  the  chief  Texts  in  this  Volume  : — 
(i.)  A  true  Relation  of  Occurrences  in  Virginia.    1608. 
(2.)  A  Map  of  Virginia.    1612. 
(3.)  A  Description  of  New  England.    1616. 
(4.)  New  England's  Trials.     1620  and  1622. 
(5.)  The  History  of  Virginia,  New  England,  and  Bermuda. 
1624. 

(6.  j  An  Accidence  for  young  Seamen.    1626. 
(7.)  His  true  Travels,  Adventures,  and  Observations.    1630. 
(8.)  Advertisements  for  Planters  in  New  England,  or  any- 
where.    1 63 1. 

The  first  Three  English  Books  on 
America.     [?  I5ii]~i555. 

This  work  is  a  perfect  Encyclopaedia  respecting  the  earliest 
Spanish  and  English  Voyages  to  America. 

Small  Paper  Edition^  456  pp.,  in  One  Volume,  Demy  4/^, 
£1  IS, 

Large  Paper  Edition  tn  One  Volume,  Royal  410,  £^  ^s. 
The  Three  Books  are — 
(i.)  Of  the  new  landes,  etc.     Printed  at  Antwerp  about  1511. 
Tkis  is  the  first  English  book  in  which  the  word  America    \i. e. 
Armonica]  occurs. 

(2.)  A  Treatise  of  the  new  India,  etc.  Translated  by 
Richard  Eden  from  Sebastian  Muenster's  Cosmography: 
and  printed  in  1553.     The  Second  English  Book  on  America. 

(3. )  The  Decades  of  the  New  World,  etc.,  by  Pietro  Martire 
[Petrus  Martyr],  translated  by  Richard  Eden,  and  printed  in 
1555.  The  Third  English  Book  on  America.  SHAKESPEARE 
obtained  the  character  of  Caliban  from  this  Work. 


A  List  of  837   London  Publishers, 
1 553-1 640. 

This  Master  Key  to  English  Bibliography  for  the  period  also 
gives  the  approximate  period  that  each  Publisher  was  in  busi- 
ness. 

Demy  ^to,  32//.,  los.  6d,  net. 
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THE  ONLY    KNOWN    FRAGMENT    OF 

The  First  printed 
English  New  Testament,  in  Quarto. 

By  W.  TINDALE  and  W.  ROY. 

Sixty  photo- lithographed  pages  ;  preceded  by  a  critical  PREFACE. 

Briefly  told,  the  story  of  this  profoundly  interesting  work  is  as 
follows  : — 

In  1524  TiNDALE  went  from  London  to  Hamburgh  ;  where 
remaining  for  about  a  year,  he  journeyed  on  to  Cologne  ;  and 
there,  assisted  by  William  Roy,  subsequently  the  author  of  the 
satire  on  Wolsey,  Rede  me  a?id  be  nott  wrothe  [see/.  19],  he  began 
this  first  edition  in  4to,  with  glosses,  of  the  English  New  Testament. 

A  virulent  enemy  of  the  Reformation,  Cochl^us,  at  that  time  an 
exile  in  Cologne,  learnt,  through  giving  wine  to  the  printer's  men, 
that  P.  QuENTAL  the  printer  had  in  hand  a  secret  edition  of  three 
thousand  copies  of  the  English  New  Testament.  In  great  alarm,  he 
informed  Herman  Rinck,  a  Senator  of  the  city,  who  moved  the 
Senate  to  stop  the  printing  ;  but  CoCHLiEUS  could  neither  obtain  a 
sight  of  the  Translators,  nor  a  sheet  of  the  impression. 

Tindale  and  Roy  fled  with  the  printed  sheets  up  the  Rhine  to 
Worms  ;  and  there  completing  this  edition,  produced  also  another 
in  8vo,  without  glosses.  Both  editions  were  probably  in  England  by 
March,  1526. 

Of  the  six  thousand  copies  of  which  they  together  were  com- 
posed, there  remain  but  this  fragment  of  the  First  commenced 
edition,  in  4to  ;  and  of  the  Second  Edition,  in  8vo,  one  complete 
copy  in  the  Library  of  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol,  and  an 
imperfect  one  in  that  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. 

In  the  Preface,  the  original  documents  are  given  intact,  in 
connection  with 

Evidence  connected  with  the  first  Two  Editions  of  the  English 
New  Testament,  viz.,  in  Quarto  and  Octavo — 
I.    William  Tindale's  antecedent  career. 
II.     The  Printing  at  Cologne. 

III.  The  Printing  at  Worms. 

IV.  William  Roy's  connection  with  these  Editions. 
V.     The  landing  and  distribution  in  England. 

VI.     The  persecution  in  England. 

Typographical  and  Literary  Evidence  connected  with  the  present 
Fragment — 

I.     It    was    printed    for    Tindale    by   Peter    Quental   at 
Cologne,  before  1526. 
11.     It  is  not  a  portion  of  the  separate  Gospel  of  Matthew  printed 

previous  to  that  year. 
III.     It  is  therefore  certainly  a  fragment  of  the  Quarto. 
Js  the  Quarto  a  translation  ^Luther's  German  Version  ? 
Text.      The    prologge.      Inner    Marginal    References.      Outer 
Marginal  Glosses. 
%*  For  a  continuation  of  this  Story  see  G.  Joy's  Apology  at  /.  25. 
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Captain    WILLIAM  SIBORNE, 

The  Waterloo  Campaign.    1815. 

4th  Ed.     Crown  8vo.     832  pages.      13  Medallion  Portraits  of 
Generals.     1 5  Maps  and  Plans. 

Bound  in  Red  Cloth,  uncut  edges.    Five  Shillings,  Net. 

The  Work  is  universally  regarded  to  be  the  best  general  Account 
in  the  English  language  of  the  Twenty  Days'  War  :  including  the 
Battles  of  Quatre  Bras,  Ligny,  Waterloo,  and  Wavre  ;  and  the 
subsequent  daring  March  on  Paris.  It  is  as  fair  to  the  French  as 
it  is  to  the  Allies. 


WILLIAM  BE  ATT  Y,  M.D.,  Surgeon  of  H.  M.S.   Victory. 

An  Authentic  Narrative  of 

the   Death  of  Lord  Nelson. 

2ist  October,   1805. 

2nd  Ed.     Crown  8vo.     96  pages.      Two  Illustrations : 

(i)  Of  Lord    NELSON    in  the  dress  he  wore  when 
he  received  his  mortal  wound. 

(2)  Of  the  Bullet  that  killed  him. 

Bound  in  Blue  Cloth,  uncut  edges.     Half-a-Crown,  Net 
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The    Paston   Letters. 
1422-1509. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  containing  upwards  of  400  letters, 
etc.,  hitherto  unpublished, 

EDITED   BY 

JAMES   GAIRDNER, 

0/  the    Public   Record   Office. 

3  Vols,     Fcap.  Svo,  Cloth  extra,  15  s.  net, 

**  The  Paston  Letters  are  an  important  testimony  to  the  progressive  con- 
dition of  Society,  and  come  in  as  a  precious  link  in  the  chain  of  moral  history 
of  England,  which  they  alone  in  this  period  supply.  They  stand,  indeed, 
singly,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  Europe  ;  for  though  it  is  highly  probable  that 
in  the  archives  of  Italian  families,  if  not  in  France  or  Germany,  a  series  of 
merely  private  letters  equally  ancient  may  be  concealed  ;  I  do  not  recollect 
that  any  have  been  published.  They  are  all  written  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  except  a  few  that  extend  as  far  as  Henry  VII.,  by 
different  members  of  a  wealthy  and  respectable,  but  not  noble,  family ;  and 
are,  therefore,  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  English  gentry  of  that  age." — 
Henry  Hallam,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe^  i.  228, 
Ed.  1837. 

These  Letters  are  the  genuine  correspondence  of  a  family  in  Nor- 
folk during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  As  such,  they  are  altogether 
unique  in  character ;  yet  the  language  is  not  so  antiquated  as  to 
present  any  serious  difficulty  to  the  modern  reader.  The  topics  of 
the  letters  relate  partly  to  the  private  affairs  of  the  family,  and 
partly  to  the  stirring  events  of  the  time  :  and  the  correspondence 
includes  State  papers,  love  letters,  bailiffs  accounts,  sentimental 
poems,  jocular  epistles,  etc. 

Besides  the  pubhc  news  of  the  day,  such  as  the  Loss  of  Nor- 
mandy by  the  English  ;  the  indictment,  and  subsequent  murder  at 
sea  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  ;  and  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  great 
struggle  of  York  and  Lancaster  ;  we  have  the  story  of  John 
Paston's  first  introduction  to  his  wife  ;  incidental  notices  of  severe 
domestic  discipHne,  in  which  his  sister  frequently  had  her  head 
broken  ;  letters  from  Dame  Elizabeth  Brews,  a  match-making 
Mamma,  who  reminds  the  youngest  John  Paston  that  Friday  is 
"Saint  Valentine's  Day,*'  and  invites  him  to  come  and  visit  her 
family  from  the  Thursday  evening  till  the  Monday,  etc.,  etc. 

Every  Letter  has  been  exhaustively  annotated  ;  and  a  Chrono- 
logical Table,  with  most  copious  Indices,  conclude  the  Work. 


THE    -WHITEHALL  EDITION" 

OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  from  the  Original  Texts  by  H.  Arthur  Doubleday, 

with  the  assistance  of  T.  Gregory  Foster  and  Robert  Elson. 

In  12  volumes,  imperial  i6mo. 

The  special  features  to  which  the  publishers  would  call  atten- 
tion are  the  TYPE,  which  is  large  enough  to  be  read  with  com- 
fort by  all ;  the  numbering  of  the  lines,  for  convenience  of 
reference  ;  the  arrangement  of  the  plays  in  chronological 
order  ;  and  the  GLOSSARY  which  is  given  at  the  end  of  each 
play.  The  text  has  been  carefully  edited  from  the  ongmal 
editions,  and  follows  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  the  Folio  of 
1623.  A  few  notes  recording  the  emendations  of  modern 
Editors  which  have  been  adopted  are  printed  at  the  end  of  each 
play. 

The  volumes  are  handsomely  bound  in  buckram  and  m  cloth, 
Ss.  per  volume.  Also  in  half-parchment,  gilt  top,  6s,  per 
volume. 

SOME  PRESS   OPINIONS   OF   ''THE    WHITEHALL 

Shakespeare:' 

"  The  print  is  clear,  the  paper  good,  the  margin  sufficient,  and  the  volume 
not  too  cumbersome."  — Tzw^j. 

*'The  text  eives  every  evidence  of  being  edited  with  care  and  scholarship. 
On  the  whole,  The   Whitehall  Shakespeare  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  generally  attractive  among  the  many  editions  of  the  bard  which 
compete  for  public  i^yowx  "Scotsman. 

«' The  general  effect  is  excellent  .  .  .  it  deserves  a  great  success."— 
National  Observer. 

"  The  Whitehall  Shakespeare  commends  itself  by  its  convenient  formj 
and  its  clear  and  handsome  type,  as  well  as  by  some  ^Pecial  features  aniong 
which  is  the  alphabetical  index  to  all  the  characters  in  the  plays  m  each 
volume."— Z>«z6/  News. 

**  It  combines,  as  far  as  possible,  the  requirements  of  a  library  and  populai 
ediit\on."^Literafy  World. 

•'There  is  certainly  no  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  the  market  which  ii 
more  prettily  got  up  or  better  printed.  .  .  .  One  of  the  best  editions  fo 
{he  general  rlader^  that  have  ever  appeared  in  this  coyxr^iry. "ScottW 
T.eader. 

.  .  ^  _.,  print,  and  binding  leave  little  to  be  ^esxrt A,"— Standard. 
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